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CHAPTER 1. Introduction 


Ever since Margaret Mead set out for Samoa to determine 
whether adolescent conflicts are inevitable, there has been an 
increasing interest in the relation between culture and personal- 
ity. Her early field work was paralleled by the stimulating 
theoretical concern of Sapir with this problem. From the in- 
fluence of these pioneers has grown a variety of scientific work, 
most of which has been centered on one or another of three 
general problems about culture and personality. 

The first of these problems is that of the effect of culture upon 
personality. The culture of a group sets many of the most im- 
portant conditions which influence what the individual member 
will learn and how he will learn it. At first anthropologists con- 
centrated on various specific kinds of behavior which individuals 
learn from the culture of their group. Different groups of people 
have different technologies, different languages, different re- 
ligions, as a result of their training in distinct cultures. In the late 
twenties and early thirties certain anthropologists became inter- 
ested in the parallel influence of culture upon the general be- 
havior tendencies of a person, which we call personality. The 
first problem, then, has to do with the extent to which personality 
characteristics differ from one society to another, the extent of 
uniformity in personality within each society, and the processes 
by which this difference in personality among members of dif- 
ferent societies is brought about by the differences in their cul- 
tural traditions. 

An example of work concerned with this first problem is pro- 
vided by Margaret Mead’s pioneer study in Samoa (1928). She 
began with the question, Are the storm and stress which char- 
acterize adolescent personality in our society a universal product 
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of the biological changes which occur during and after puberty? 
By finding in Samoa a society in which adolescents have per- 
sonalities no more troubled than in earlier or later periods of 
life, she was able to give a negative answer to her initial ques- 
tion. Adolescent disturbance, then, is a personality characteristic 
which does vary markedly from one society to another. Mead 
then presented evidence of contrasts between Samoan and 
American cultures which might plausibly explain the difference 
in the impact of adolescence upon members of the two societies. 

The second of these general problems is that of the effect of 
personality upon culture. Members of a society are continually 
proposing and trying out minor changes and modifications in 
the customs by which they live. Thus, although culture is partly 
independent of the individual members of society, it is even- 
tually and in the long run determined by them and represents 
an adjustment to their psychological and biological nature. 
Among the characteristics of members of a society which may in 
this way determine many aspects of the culture are those which 
are called personality. Differences in personality between mem- 
bers of different societies, then, may lead to differences in many 
details of the cultures of the societies. The problem is, what kinds 
of personality differences are important as having this sort of 
selective effect on culture, what are the effects in detail, and 
what are the processes by which they are brought about? 

The best-known work which, as we see it, concentrates upon 
this second problem is Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture 
(1934). Benedict shows that many of the major aspects of a cul- 
ture fit into a pattern or configuration which may be described 
in terms of motivational orientation or personality type. This 
basic orientation is held to have an important selective effect in 
the adoption, development, and modification of all sorts of 
specific aspects of the culture. The basic orientation, of course, 
Benedict believes to be culturally rather than biologically trans- 
mitted; in this book she is not concerned with the effect of cul- 
ture on personality but with the selective effect on culture which 
this orientation has once it has been established. 
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The third general problem in culture and personality repre- 
sents in effect a combination of the first two, dealing with per- 
sonality as a connecting link between two aspects of culture. 
Thus if certain aspects of culture influence the personality of 
members of a society, and if these personality characteristics in 
turn influence other aspects of the culture, then the individual 
personalities become a link in a causal chain of indirect in- 
fluences between different aspects of the same culture. The 
third problem, then, is that of the extent and ways in which 
personality processes in individual members of a society deter- 
mine the integration of the culture. In order to deal with this 
one must be concerned with the reciprocal influence of culture 
and personality; thus the third problem encompasses the first 
two. Yet it leads to a sufficiently distinct emphasis so that it may 
well be considered as a separate general problem. 

The chief study of this third general problem is the work of 
Kardiner with Linton and other anthropological collaborators 
in The Individual and His Society (1939) and The Psychologi- 
cal Frontiers of Society (1945). Kardiner distinguishes as pri- 
mary institutions certain aspects of culture—especially child 
training practices—which he portrays as producing the basic 
personality structure of members of a society and as having an 
important influence on other aspects of culture, which are called 
secondary institutions. This general mode of analysis and inter- 
pretation is applied to several different cultures. In the interpre- 
tation of each culture the hypotheses about personality adapted 
from psychoanalysis are the link which establishes a theoretical 
connection between the primary institutions and the secondary 
ones that they indirectly influence. 

The investigation which we will report in this volume is also 
concerned with the third of these general problems. We will 
deal with personality processes as mediating between certain 
aspects of culture which lead to them and others to which they 
in turn lead. Specifically we have taken child training practices 
and customary responses to illness as the two aspects of cul- 
ture which are mediated by principles of personality develop- 
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ment. As has already been implied in our statement of the third 
general problem, however, we will inevitably be concerned to 
some extent also with each of the first two problems: specifically, 
with the effect that child training practices have on child per- 
sonality and the effect that adult personality has on customary 
responses to illness. Hypotheses about personality processes— 
that is, about the effects that personality characteristics estab- 
lished in childhood have upon the same people when they grow 
to adulthood—provide the final connecting link between the 
observed child training practices on the one hand and the ob- 
served reactions to illness on the other hand. 

Our study differs somewhat from earlier studies of culture and 
personality in the specific character of the topics with which it 
deals. It differs more importantly, however, in the methods 
used and in the kind of conclusion which the use of those 
methods permits. To show what the differences are, we must 
consider some of the methodological problems which are con- 
fronted by those working on culture and personality. 

Methodological problems in this field have to do, in part, with 
the data-gathering phase of the scientific task. Fieldworkers who 
have been interested in culture and personality have often felt 
that traditional ethnographic techniques need to be supple- 
mented by special techniques for assessing the personality char- 
acteristics of members of primitive societies. The fieldworker 
cannot learn what he wishes about culture and personality un- 
less the right data-gathering techniques are available, just as the 
physical anthropologist would be handicapped without his 
calipers and camera. Ideal data-gathering techniques in this field 
are far from being fully developed. But the quest for them has 
led to a surge of interest among anthropologists in the life-history 
technique and in projective tests of personality.t With this kind — 
of methodological problem we are not concerned here. Since we 
are dealing with personality processes as a connecting link be- 
tween different aspects of culture, our data are not about indi- 


1. See, for example, publications by Dyk (1938), Ford (1941), Sim- 
mons (1942), Hallowell (1945), and Henry (1947). 
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vidual personality as such but cultural data suitably gathered by 
the traditional techniques of the ethnographic fieldworker. 

The methodological questions which are of greater importance 
for understanding the relation of our study to previous work 
on culture and personality have to do with the explanatory phase 
of the scientific task. One problem has to do with the general 
orientation or aim of the research. A second has to do with the 
methods used in the effort to achieve that aim. A third has to 
do with the choice of basic concepts. We will discuss each of 
these problems in turn, indicating how our study is related to 
previous studies in culture and personality. 


ORIENTATION TOWARD THE TESTING OF HYPOTHESES 


Most previous work in culture and personality has been oriented 
primarily toward seeking concrete understanding of specific 
cases. Our work in contrast is oriented toward testing gen- 
eralized hypotheses applicable to any case. The difference is not 
between interest and lack of interest in general hypotheses. The 
student who is primarily oriented toward full interpretation of 
the individual case inevitably makes use of general hypotheses 
as an interpretative device. But he is inclined to take their valid- 
ity for granted and use them simply as tools which contribute 
to the understanding of the concrete case. We are not willing 
to take the validity of any hypothesis for granted until we see 
adequate evidence to support it, and we are willing to leave to 
the future the task of applying validated hypotheses to the in- 
terpretation of specific cases. 

The orientation toward concrete understanding may be well 
illustrated by the work of those who might be called the Na- 
tional Character School in contemporary anthropology. The cul- 
tures of various modern nations have been interpreted—that is, 
certain aspects of those cultures have been made to seem reasona- 
ble—by considering them as consequences of child training 
practices followed in those nations. For example, both Gorer 
(1943) and LaBarre (1945) point to certain compulsive and 
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ritualistic aspects of Japanese culture and attempt to account 
for them in terms of early and severe toilet training among the 
Japanese. We would like to stress here that neither Gorer nor 
LaBarre was primarily interested in testing the hypothesis that 
early toilet training produces a compulsive personality. They 
took this relationship for granted and used it as a conceptual 
tool in trying to construct a coherent interpretation of certain 
aspects of Japanese culture. This orientation is characteristic of 
various recent efforts to interpret the culture of modern nations 
through the use of hypotheses about personality development.? 

We have of course no quarrel with the effort to achieve full 
understanding of specific cases. The psychiatrist in attempting 
therapy with disturbed patients obviously must have such an aim 
as a help in achieving his therapeutic objective. The anthropolo- 
gist or administrator may have a similar practical objective 
which makes urgent the effort to understand as fully as possible 
the character of a people. In addition, the intrinsic interest of 
understanding specific nations provides for the anthropologist 
another and purely intellectual motive which may sometimes be 
lacking in the case of understanding specific individuals. But this 
effort at full and valid understanding of specific cases, whether 
societies or individuals, must necessarily depend upon valid gen- 
eral hypotheses. So far the hypotheses used in this interpretative 
task have not been at all adequately validated. 

The testing of hypotheses has of course not been completely 
ignored in previous studies of culture and personality. Several 
studies have been concerned with testing what we may call a 
universal hypothesis of single causation. Thus Margaret Mead in 
her Samoan study may be said to have been testing the hypoth- 
esis that biological changes in adolescence lead to disturb- 
ances of personality so strongly and uniformly that no other fac- 
tors working to the contrary could possibly conceal the effect in 
any single case. A single negative case is of course sufficient to 
disprove such a sweeping universal hypothesis, and Dr. Mead 

2. See, for example, Mead (1942), Benedict (1946), Gorer (1948), 
Gorer and Rickman (1950). 
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provided the disproof, which is a useful achievement. We doubt, 
however, that studies of this sort could be accurately described as 
oriented primarily toward testing hypotheses. They seem rather 
to be oriented toward obtaining and organizing sound and per- 
suasive evidence which will convince the layman of the falsity 
of an extreme statement already known to the anthropologist as 
an overstatement. In contrast, in embarking on the present re- 
search we were as much in doubt as anyone else could be about 
the outcome of the tests of our hypotheses. This was a natural 
consequence of the fact that we were not seeking to disprove 
an over-generalization which attributes an effect exclusively to 
a single cause, but were seeking to test more modest generaliza- 
tions which suggest that a given condition is one (perhaps 
among many) of the antecedents that produce a given con- 
sequent. Such a hypothesis cannot be proved or disproved 
by a single case; systematic study is required to test its va- 
lidity. 

Some orientation toward the testing of this more modest sort 
of hypothesis is found in the work of those who have used 
psychoanalytic hypotheses to interpret cultural integration. 
Kardiner, for example, views his work as contributing to testing 
the hypotheses he uses (1939, p. 487). But in general, publica- 
tions like his seem rather to use hypotheses, of whose validity 
the author has little doubt, as conceptual devices in the interpre- 
tation of specific case material. 

In general orientation toward the testing of hypotheses, then, 
our study is by no means completely novel but does differ from 
previous work in relative emphasis on this objective. 


METHOD OF TESTING HYPOTHESES 


Where previous studies of culture and personality have been 
partially oriented toward testing general hypotheses (other than 
universal hypotheses of single causation), we feel that they have 


relied on inadequate methods. , 
The method on which these studies have relied may be de- 
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scribed as a test of coherence in the interpretation of the specific 
case. Various relevant hypotheses are drawn upon to fit the de- 
tailed facts of the case into a meaningful interpretation. The 
test of the hypotheses is then provided by judging whether the 
interpretation forms a sensible coherent whole. Such a test on 
even a single case is often felt to have some value, but it is recog- 
nized that a hypothesis has greater validity if it has stood the 
test repeatedly, by forming an important part of a coherent in- 
terpretation of first one case and then another. 

This test of coherence is of course a proper one to stress in 
seeking for understanding of a concrete case. But we feel that it 
never provides adequate evidence as to whether the hypotheses 
used are genuinely valid as general principles. This point is well 
illustrated by the status of psychoanalytic theory. Though it 
has now been used for many years by psychoanalysts, and con- 
tinues its process of vital growth through its application to partic- 
ular cases and subsequent modification, there is still little agree- 
ment about the validity of most of its component hypotheses, 
Those who are trained to use this theory in clinical practice are 
strongly convinced of the validity of these hypotheses, because 
they enter into coherent and useful accounts of the origins of the 
personalities they deal with. Those who are trained in other 
schools of psychiatric practice, for parallel reasons, feel equally 
convinced of the validity of other theories and of the errors of 
psychoanalysis. People who are not trained in any psychiatric 
school are left to be skeptical of all such theories, or to choose 
among them on other grounds than those of scientifically ac- 
ceptable evidence. For practitioners pressed by patients needing 
help do not as a rule devote themselves primarily to a quest for 
scientific evidence for or against the hypotheses they are using; 
and if they do, they are likely to find themselves untrained in the 
methods required. 

We would like, then, to consider briefly what we believe is 
needed for an adequate test of a scientific hypothesis. A scientific 
hypothesis consists of a tentative statement of a relationship be- 
tween two events. Most often, one of these events is considered 
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as an antecedent and the other as a consequent. For evidence as 
to the validity of such a hypothesis, some means are needed for 
isolating this antecedent condition from other conditions and de- 
termining whether in fact this supposed consequent is observed 
with some consistency to follow or accompany it. In the study 
of the individual case no such means are available. If the ante- 
cedent and the consequent specified in the hypothesis are both 
present, for example, so are an infinity of other conditions, and 
there is no way of knowing whether the supposed antecedent 
and consequent are genuinely related to each other, or whether 
on the contrary each may be the consequent of some quite 
separate set of antecedents among the infinity of other condi- 
tions which are present.* 

In our view the ideal way of isolating the antecedent and con- 
sequent conditions specified in a hypothesis, to determine if 
there is in fact a consistent relation between them, is provided 
by the method of experimental research. This method, when 
properly applied, has three great advantages over the effort to 
verify general hypotheses by the study of the individual case. 

1. A suitable sample of cases are studied, rather than a single 
case, and statistical techniques may be applied to determine 
whether the apparent connection between antecedent and con- 
sequent is a true or dependable connection, rather than their 
association being due to accidental concomitance in one or a few 
individual cases. 

2. Since the occurrence or nonoccurrence of the supposed 
antecedent is produced by the arbitrary action of the experi- 
menter, rather than by previous characteristics of the cases 
studied, it is possible to insure that the connection between ante- 

3. It is of course possible, as the work of Baldwin (1942) has shown 
so well, to break the individual case down into a population of incidents, 
episodes, or the like, and to make an adequate test of hypotheses about 
consistent relationships between variables in this population. See also All- 
port (1942). Such a procedure can increase the certainty of a specific in- 
terpretation of the individual case; but it does not provide any sounder 
basis for evaluating a general hypothesis on the basis of study of a single 
case. 
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cedent and consequent is genuinely that of antecedent and 
consequent. 

8. Evidence for the connection between antecedent and con- 
sequent is obtained by objective procedures which can be de- 
scribed and repeated by other investigators with the same 
outcome, rather than being dependent upon an intuitive judg- 
ment of relevance and coherence with which other investigators 
may legitimately disagree. 

Because of possessing all these advantages, the experimental 
method is the ideal method of testing those scientific hypotheses 
for which valid experimental procedures can be devised. Unfor- 
tunately, in the study of culture and personality the experi- 
mental method is in general either impossible or excessively 
difficult. We have made no attempt whatever to apply it. In this 
field it is for most purposes necessary to fall back on a some- 
what less satisfactory method of testing hypotheses—the cor- 
relational method. 

In the correlational testing method the supposed antecedent 
condition is looked for as it occurs or fails to occur in the natural 
course of events in a number of cases. Instances are collected 
of its presence and its absence, or of its presence in various 
degrees. The supposed consequent condition is also looked for 
in each of these cases and determined to be present or absent, or 
present in a given degree. It is then possible to determine 
whether there is a consistent relation between the two, and thus 
whether the hypothesis is confirmed or negated. This method, 
when properly used, shares the first and third of the advantages 
which we have enumerated for the experimental method. Statis- 
tical techniques may be applied to determine whether the ap- 
parent connection between antecedent and consegent is a true 
or dependable connection, rather than being due to an acci- 
dental concomitance in one or a few individual cases. The evi- 
dence of connection may be based entirely on objective pro- 
cedures which are repeatable. 

The correlational method clearly lacks, however, the second 
of the three advantages we have listed for the experimental 
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method. In the correlational method one has to rely on the 
natural occurrence of the antecedent condition. It is then pos- 
sible that the processes in nature which are responsible for this 
antecedent condition are themselves directly responsible for the 
consequent condition as well; in this case the hypothesis is not 
really confirmed as it may seem at first to be, for the relation 
between the two conditions specified in the hypothesis is not 
one of antecedent and consequent but one of consequents of 
some other common antecedent. Or, it is possible that the con- 
dition one has expected to be a consequent may really be the 
antecedent, and vice versa. Various devices may be used to nar- 
row the area of uncertainty that is created by use of a correla- 
tional method, rather than an experimental method, but uncer- 
tainty must always remain. None the less, the two advantages 
which the correlational method has over the method of indi- 
vidual case study are so great as to make it an enormously more 
powerful tool for the verification of scientific hypotheses than 
can be provided by case study alone. 

Our study differs from most previous studies in using the 
correlational method to test general hypotheses about culture 
and personality, instead of depending upon the less adequate 
test of coherence in the interpretation of specific cases. For our 
material the correlational method takes the specific form of 
cross-cultural techniques which have recently proved so fruitful 
in the hands of Murdock (1949) in the study of social structure. 
The only previous application of cross-cultural technique to the 
study of culture and personality seems to be found in Horton's 
study of the functions of alcohol in primitive societies (1948), 
though a very similar technique has been applied by Cattell 
(1950) to the study of national characteristics. 

This cross-cultural application of the correlational method in- 
volves taking the single culture as the unit. Ethnographic reports 
about this culture are studied for evidence about the presence 
or absence, or degree of presence, of the antecedent condition 
and of the consequent condition specified in a hypothesis. This 
is repeated for a number of cultures which may be taken as a 
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sample of human cultures in general. Statistical techniques are 
then applied to testing whether these two conditions do in fact 
vary together among human cultures. 

Two rather specialized procedures are made use of in apply- 
ing this method. One is the procedure used in analyzing the 
ethnographic reports; this is specific to our particular subject 
matter, so it has been necessary to introduce it in some detail 
(in Chapter 3). The other is the set of standard statistical pro- 
cedures used in testing hypotheses. For the sake of those readers 
who are not familiar with them we have tried to express the 
outcome of our tests in terms which will be meaningful even 
without a knowledge of the procedures. 


THE Concepts TO Be UsrEep 


For an explanation of the phenomena of culture and personality 
we feel that concepts are needed about which we already have, 
from allied fields of knowledge, general principles which can 
be tested on this slightly different subject matter, It is true that 
an occasional genius may attack a new field of scientific study, 
devise almost completely novel concepts, and put them together 
into general principles of great explanatory value. But the more 
usual course of scientific progress in a new field calls for the 
use of concepts which will permit the tentative application of 
generalized principles about related phenomena which have al- 
ready been studied. As those principles are tested in the new 
setting, they and their concepts may need to be modified; but 
the initial appeal to those concepts, providing the means of 
analyzing the new phenomena, starts the process of scientific 
development. 

It is this sort of fact about scientific progress, we believe, 
which is principally responsible for the great interest that stu- 
dents of culture and personality have takert in psychoanalytic 
theory. Psychoanalytic theory is a body of hypotheses—tentative 
general principles—about the development of personality among 
individuals in our society. Its concepts have been developed for 
and used in hypotheses of this sort. Obviously, then, these are 
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concepts which have strong initial promise of usefulness in the 
study of personality and culture, for they have an established 
usefulness in the study of personality development under one 
set of cultural conditions and enter into a number of hypotheses 
which might be tested under a greater variety of cultural 
conditions. 

Psychoanalytic theory is in fact the major existing body of 
hypotheses about personality development, and it is not sur- 
prising that it has been used in the development of generalized 
knowledge about culture and personality. In a negative sense 
it has stimulated the discovery of negative instances which show 
that if certain psychoanalytic concepts and hypotheses are to be 
applied outside our own culture, they may need to be radically 
modified. Examples are the outcomes of a search for the Oedipus 
conflict among the Trobrianders (Malinowski, 1927) and among 
the Hopi (Eggan, 1948), which suggest that the Oedipus con- 
flict, as specifically defined by Freud, is a function of certain 
social conditions which are not necessarily universal. A more 
positive, but less critical, use of psychoanalytic concepts has 
been made by various students who have applied psychoanalytic 
concepts and hypotheses in analyzing and explaining the course 
of personality development in various cultural settings. Notable 
examples in the case of primitive cultures are provided by the 
works we have already mentioned by Kardiner and his anthro- 
pological collaborators, and the similar work of Erikson (1950). 
We have already cited, in the studies of the National Character 
School, examples of similar application of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts in the analysis of personality tendencies in modern civil- 
ized societies. 

Most studies which have been concerned with general hypoth- 
eses about culture and personality, then, have tended to ex- 
press those hypotheses in terms of the concepts of psychoanalytic 
theory. Here we differ sharply from our predecessors. We have 
preferred to use, to a much greater extent, concepts drawn from 
the general behavior theory that has been developed by aca- 
demic and experimental psychologists. 

This choice may seem somewhat strange, since the hypotheses 
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which we have attempted to test are certainly derived primarily 
from psychoanalytic theory about personality development in 
our society. We should make it clear that we are not concerned 
with the validity of psychoanalytic theory as such. We are in- 
terested in making progress toward a body of systematic general 
knowledge about personality development and about culture 
integration. We have felt that psychoanalytic theory has in- 
valuable suggestions to make in this effort, and we have tried 
to make use of those suggestions to the best of our ability. But 
the use we have made of them doubtless involves much modifi- 
cation from the original statements by psychoanalysts; part of 
this modification is deliberate, and part may inevitably follow 
from our lack of a specialist’s understanding of psychoanalytic 
theory. 

The reasons for our choice of the concepts of general behavior 
theory over those of psychoanalytic theory have to do partly 
with objections to psychoanalytic concepts and partly with posi- 
tive advantages of the concepts of general behavior theory. 

The objections we have to psychoanalytic concepts have often 
been made by others, and we see no need for repeating them 
here, since we are not interested in controversy on this question 
so much as we are in making clear the concepts on which our 
study is based. We can only express here our judgment that 
psychoanalytic concepts on grounds of clarity and relevance to 
our task are less useful than those we have chosen. 

Our positive grounds for choosing the concepts of general be- 
havior theory have to do with the same facts about scientific 
progress to which we ascribed the general interest of students 
of culture and personality in psychoanalytic theory. The rein- 
terpretation of psychoanalytic hypotheses in terms of general 
behavior concepts brings them into relation with a vast body of 
scientific knowledge about the determinants of behavior, and 
out of this new relationship may spring new principles which 
go far beyond and behind the original psychoanalytic hypoth- 
eses. Miller’s redefinition of the Freudian mechanism of dis- 
placement (1948) and experimental test of hypotheses generated 
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by the redefinition (Miller and Kraeling, 1952; Murray and 
Miller, 1952) is an excellent example of what we mean. Another 
whole set of examples could be provided by the fruitful results 
of Dollard and Miller’s efforts at extensive restatement of 
Freudian principles in terms of general behavior theory (1950). 
Our application of behavior concepts and principles to hypoth- 
eses originally suggested by psychoanalytic theory represents 
a part of this same general effort, and is motivated by a simi- 
lar expectation of fruitful results for a science of human behav- 
10r. 

The reasons for our positive preference for the concepts of 
general behavior theory, however, go beyond the special prov- 
ince of personality development, or of culture and personality, 
and have to do in part with more general questions of the rela- 
tion between anthropology and psychology. We have decided, 
therefore, to devote a separate chapter to our basic concepts, and 
this we have done in Chapter 2. 


SUMMARY 


In summary of what we have said in this chapter we would 
describe the research to be reported in this book as having these 
four broad characteristics: 

First, it is concerned with the problem of how culture is inte- 
grated through the medium of personality processes. This con- 
cern leads us inevitably to be interested in the influence both of 
culture upon personality and of personality upon culture. 

Second, it is oriented toward testing general hypotheses about 
human behavior in any and all societies rather than toward 
achieving a detailed understanding of any one society. 

Third, it uses the correlational method for testing hypotheses. 
The particular form this takes in our study is the cross-cultural 
method, in which each culture is considered as a unit. 

Fourth, while it draws upon psychoanalytic theory as an im- 
Portant source of hypotheses, the concepts of general behavior 
theory are used in formulating hypotheses. 


CHAPTER 2. Basic Concepts 


Tue pata with which our study deals are cultural data. They 
are accounts given by anthropologists of the customary behavior 
of members of various primitive societies. These accounts are 
based partly upon their observations of the behavior of indi- 
vidual members and partly upon statements by informants about 
how people in their society typically behave or ought to behave. 
. Whatever the source of the information, the accounts generally 
refer to the typical behavior customarily expected, rather than 
to the actual behavior of specific individuals. The concepts refer- 
ring to such data are generally those of culture trait, culture pat- 
tern, custom, folkway, and mores. 

While we are thus using data appropriately described by 
concepts on the cultural level, we propose to interpret them by 
reference to concepts having to do with individual behavior and 
its determinants, concepts derived from general behavior theory. 
A preliminary question, then, is how we propose to make the 
two sets of concepts relevant to each other. By what reasoning 
do we claim that a hypothesis about the determinants of a habit 
in a single individual can be relevant to understanding the oc- 
currence of a culture trait which characterizes the customary ex- 
pectations of behavior in a society as a whole? 

A first step toward establishing a relationship between the two 
sets of concepts can be taken by providing a definition which 
will serve as a bridge between the two. By defining a unit at the 
cultural level in terms of some unit of individual behavior we 
may hope that principles about the latter can then be applied 
to understanding the former. The particular step we have taken 
in this direction is to define custom (a unit of culture) in terms 
of habit (a unit of individual behavior). 
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Tue CONCEPT OF Custom 


We have chosen “custom” to refer to the cultural unit we pro- 
pose to define in behavior terms, because it is more appropriate 
for our use than any other. Custom has been generally used with 
rather direct reference to behavior. Gillin, indeed, has already 
offered a definition of custom in terms of habit (1948, p. 18). 
The definition we propose, as somewhat more useful than his 
for theoretical development, we will postpone until after we in- 
dicate what we mean by “habit.” We believe that the definition 
we will suggest does not do violence to established usage of 
the term custom by anthropologists. 

We have preferred custom over the terms “culture trait” and 
“culture pattern” because the latter have been used to include 
non-behavior items of culture. The term culture trait is gen- 
erally understood to include cultural artifacts, that is, the ma- 
terial apparatus produced and used by the members of a society. 
This meaning is a very useful one, since culture trait has been 
widely used in studies of the diffusion of culture and in the estab- 
lishment of culture areas. In such studies it is as useful to note 
that two cultures have the same kind of canoe as that they use 
the same technique of paddling, and hence a cultural unit which 
is defined to refer to either kind of fact may be highly ap- 
propriate. For our purpose a canoe and a technique of paddling 
are events of quite different order. The building of a canoe and 
the technique of paddling are both behavior phenomena, but the 
canoe itself is not, and we need a cultural concept which will 
clearly exclude artifacts from its meaning. 

The same objection* holds true to some extent for the term 
culture pattern. Although culture pattern has not generally been 
used to refer to an artifact itself, it has sometimes been used to 
refer to the form of an artifact. For example, Kluckhohn (1948, 
p. 214) says, “Thus Navaho bows used in shooting and the 
miniature replicas (of varying sizes and materials) used in sev- 
eral Navaho chants are distinct culture traits. But all conform to 
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the same general pattern. The problem of pattern is the problem 
of symmetry, of constancies of form irrespective of wide varia- 
tions in concrete actualization.” A constancy of form which 
makes a hunting bow perceptually similar to a miniature replica 
must be a product of human behavior, but it is not itself an item 
of behavior. 

A second and more serious defect, for our purposes, of the 
term culture pattern is that it has been used, as both Kluckhohn 
(1948, p. 220) and Kroeber (1948, pp. S11ff.) point out, in 
numerous quite different senses. It has been equated with ethos, 
with orientation, with universal trait lists, with ideal (as dis- 
tinguished from actual) elements of culture. The numerous at- 
tempts which have been made to give the term precise and uni- 
form meaning have not been notably successful. 


Tur CONCEPTS OF HABIT AND HABIT POTENTIAL 


The reason for our choice of habit as the psychological unit lies 
simply in the fact that it is the psychological concept which lends 
itself to use in a definition of custom. 

As we are using the term, a habit is a relationship between a 
set of stimuli and a response (or series of responses) such that 
there is a probability that when the stimulus is perceived by a 
given organism the response will be evoked. Habit thus refers 
to a potentiality or disposition. Such a potentiality may vary in 
degree or strength; the probability of evocation of the response 
may be great or small, It may indeed even be zero as is the case 
when it is said that an organism does not have or has not learned 
a given habit. We will use the term “habit potential” for this 
quantitative aspect of habit.’ ? 

There are various measures that might be used to gauge habit 
potential. The most basic measure, perhaps, is that of probability 
of evocation. The habit whose response is almost always evoked 
by its stimulus has a much higher potential than the habit whose 


1. Our term habit potential corresponds essentially to what Hull 
(1943) in a more technical context calls “effective reaction potential.” 
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response is rarely evoked by its stimulus. Thus, for example, a 
series of mothers may be observed to respond differently to the 
crying of their children. One mother may be observed always to 
pick the child up, another to pick it up sometimes, and another 
to systematically “let the child cry it out.” These mothers have 
a decreasingly strong tendency or disposition to pick up their 
crying child. We would say habit potential for this response in 
the first mother is very strong and in the last mother very weak. 
A habit with high potential will in general also have its response 
evoked more rapidly upon occurrence of the stimulus than will 
a habit of low potential. Hence latency or delay of response is 
another possible measure of habit potential. Thus the first 
mother in our example would be likely to pick up her child 
immediately, but the second mother only after some delay. Also 
the habit with high potential will in general lead to a larger 
or more vigorous response than will a habit of lower potential, 
so that amplitude or intensity of response provides a third meas- 
ure of habit potential. Again, a habit of higher potential will 
in general be more resistant to unlearning or extinction than 
will a habit of lower potential, and this provides still another 
possible measure of habit potential. In precise laboratory studies 
of behavior it may be important to decide which of these meas- 
ures is more basic, and to study the interrelations among them in 
detail, For our purposes, in applying the concept of habit to cul- 
tural data where our measures are very crude, we will simply 
go on the tentative assumption that for this application these 
various measures are approximately equivalent in the results 
they will yield. 

Habit and habit potential, as we are using them, are thus con- 
structs rather than descriptive terms, similar to such constructs 
as a recessive gene or an atom. They are the kind of constructs 


that have in recent years been called intervening variables ( Tol- 


man, 1935), constructs useful in dealing theoretically with 
relationships between observable variables but which do not 
necessarily have any physical referents themselves. For those 
who are more literal-minded, however, it might be assumed that 
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a habit and its potential are determined by some organization 
of the neural structure of the organism. Whichever way one 
chooses to think of this concept, the observed events are the 
same. One cannot feel or see a probability, nor can one peer 
into the brain and see the neural organization which may be 
assumed to determine the probability. The observable events 
from which both a habit and its potential are inferred are regu- 
Jarities in the concurrence of a set of stimuli and a response. 

As we are conceiving a habit, it is a potentiality or disposition 
which may be said to be present even when its response is not 
occurring; that is, an organism may be said to have a habit when 
it is not performing it. For example, a person who has learned 
to skate has the habits which go to make up the skill of skating 
in the summer when there is no ice just as much as he does in 
the winter when he is actually gliding over the smooth surface 
of a frozen lake. The event of skating is the performance of the 
habit, or of its response. 

If one defines a custom in terms of a habit, there are a number 
of principles about determinants of habit potential which have 
been carefully formulated and experimentally tested which will 
be relevant to the scientific understanding of culture. A de- 
tailed presentation of such principles will be found in the works 
of various psychologists who have been interested in the develop- 
ment of general behavior theory, e.g., Tolman (1932), Guthrie 
(1985), Skinner (1938), Miller and Dollard (1941), and Hull 
(1948, 1951). There are a number of differences among the 
theories of these various authors. These differences are im- 
portant in connection with the precise formulation and testing 
of behavior theory, but are unimportant for our purposes here, 
Our formulation of these principles is based primarily on the 
work of Hull and of Miller and Dollard; but, for the use that we 
make of them, an equally satisfactory formulation could prob- 
ably be derived from the systems of any of the other authors we 
have mentioned. 

Where later in this book we make use of particular principles 
drawn from behavior theory, they will be described in detail, but 
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it is useful here to sketch the general nature of these principles. 
One group of principles in behavior theory has to do with the 
role of past experience of the organism with the stimuli and re- 
sponses of a given habit. Thus if we wish to predict whether a 
child will pet a dog when he sees one, we should know what his 
past experiences with petting dogs have been. Past perform- 
ances of the habit which have been followed by reward (drive 
reduction) increase the habit potential, those which have been 
followed by no reward or by punishment generally decrease the 
habit potential. These influences on habit potential have been 
expressed systematically as the principles of reinforcement and 
extinction. These are the sorts of principles that constitute most 
directly a theory of learning. 

Since precisely the same set of stimuli seldom, if ever, present 
themselves to an organism, another group of principles which 
must be combined with this first group have to do with the effect 
on habit potential of the degree of similarity between the set 
of stimuli present now and those present on previous occasions. 
For example, the greater the similarity between present stimuli 
and those which have entered into rewarded performances of a 
similar habit, the greater will be the habit potential of the present 
habit. Thus a child who has learned to pet a pekinese will have 
some tendency, but a weaker one, to pet a great dane when he 
first sees one, Functional similarity for this purpose may be 
mediated by words as well as by perceptual similarity; if two 
sets of stimuli which are quite different from one another are 
given the same label, the habit potential associated with one 
set may be readily generalized to the other. Thus, in the above 
example, if the child calls both the pekinese and the great dane 
“dogs,” the probability that he will pet the great dane will be 
increased. A s 

Another group of principles has to do with the present motiva- 
tion or drive state of the organism as a determinant of habit 
potential. For example, if one wishes to predict whether or not 
a child will eat an apple, one must not only know the history of 
the child’s apple eating, but also how hungry he is at the mo- 
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ment. Drives may be either the innate biological drives, such as 
hunger, thirst, or pain, or Jearned drives such as fear, depend- 
ence, prestige, or a specific appetite. The role of drives and of 
drive reduction is so crucial that other principles are concerned 
with the conditions under which drives and drive reduction may 
themselves be acquired or modified through the learnin g process. 
In the following chapter it will be seen that our study is partic- 
ularly dependent upon principles of this sort. 


RELATION BETWEEN CUSTOM AND HABIT 


Having indicated our reasons for choosing custom and habit as 
key concepts of culture and individual behavior, and having 
explained what we mean by habit, we may now present the 
bridge definition by which we make a connection between the 
two realms of discourse: 

A custom is a characteristic habit of a typical member of a 
cultural category of persons. 

Each of the major phrases in this definition needs elucidation. 


CULTURAL CATEGORY OF PERSONS 


By a cultural category of persons we mean any group or class of 
persons which is distinguished by the members of a society, In 
our society man, woman, child, husband, wife, farmer, priest, 
mechanic, and president are examples of cultural categories of 
persons.? 

The broadest cultural category within a society is simply that 
of member of that society. Many customs are indeed characteris- 
tic of a typical adult member of the society as a whole, and many 
of the customs with which we deal in this book are of this 
character. For the specific purposes of our study, therefore, it 
would be suitable to define a custom as a characteristic habit 
of a typical adult member of a society. With the broader purpose 


2. This term is thus given a meaning closely akin to one meaning of the 
term “status” (Linton, 1936). 
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in mind of establishing a connection between cultural and 
psychological concepts which would be useful in other studies 
as well, we have instead given the definition in a form which 
will make it correspond more closely with general usage of 
the term custom. For many customs do not characterize a society 
as a whole, but only some narrower cultural category within the 
society. 


TYPICAL MEMBER 


We have deliberately chosen the term “typical” rather than 
“modal,” “median,” or some other term expressing a precise 
measure of central tendency, because ethnological data do not 
really permit precision here, and because for most purposes the 
choice of a particular measure of central tendency would not 
matter greatly. We have chosen typical, then, just because it is 
not mathematically precise. Only some of the data gathered by 
social psychologists and sociologists, who often use precise 
sampling techniques, would be available if the definition re- 
ferred to the modal or median member of a cultural category. 
The data with which we deal, and with which cross-cultural 
studies in general must deal at present, have been gathered by 
anthropologists who, using their judgment rather than precise 
procedures, report on how most of the people in a society behave 
or how the average person behaves. By typical, then, we mean 
a central tendency such as the mode or the median but arrived 
at by the ethnologist’s judgment. 

There are two important reasons for our choosing ito define 
customs as habits of a typical person, rather than as habits shared 
bya category of persons. One reason is that while customs are 
usually shared they are not necessarily shared. The response of 
giving the annual presidential message to Congress is shared 
by the President with no one. Yet the tendency to give the presi- 
dential message is typical of the cultural category of President 
of the United States and would clearly be a custom by our defi- 
nition. 
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The behavior of the President gives us a good opportunity 
to elucidate the difference we mean to imply between custom 
and habit in general. As we have said, the tendency for the Presi- 
dent to give an annual message to Congress is clearly a custom. 
A given President's habit of taking a constitutional before break- 
fast is in our terms simply a habit—not because he may not 
share this with others but because the behavior is referred to 
him as an individual and not as a member of a cultural category. 
Were it the case that he takes his morning constitutional as a 
typical member of the ABC health cult, then this habit would 
be a custom (though not of the President as such). 

The second reason for not defining custom by reference to 
shared habits is that this phraseology would suggest that the 
custom is uniform in all those individuals who share it. The 
phrase “characteristic habit of a typical member” suggests more 
adequately the point that culture does not mean precise uni- 
formity but merely restriction of the range of variation in be- 
havior. 


CHARACTERISTIC HABIT 


In speaking of a characteristic habit of a typical member of a 
cultural category we mean to imply that the habit must in some 
way be relevant to the person’s membership in the cultural cate- 
gory. In the initial stage of anthropological inquiry the criterion 
for this relevance is likely to be distinctiveness. If the habits 
of one cultural category or of one society differ from those of 
another, those habits are judged to be customs. At a later stage 
of anthropological inquiry systematic knowledge may permit 
one to judge that certain habits grow out of the life of a society 
or of a smaller cultural category, and are thus characteristic of 
membership in it, even though they are not distinctive. This 
is the present interpretation of the habit in all societies of for- 
bidding incest, and of living in family groups; these are con- 
sidered to be customs, rather than instincts or simply products 
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of some sort of purely individual learning in each person (Mur- 
dock, 1945). 

In inquiries which deal with the customs of smaller cultural 
categories within a society this term “characteristic” would be 
highly important. The customs of the presidency, for example, 
include only those habits of a typical President which are char- 
acteristic of the category of Presidents, and not those habits 
which are characteristic of other cultural categories of which he 
may simultaneously be a typical member. This sort of problem 
does not appear in our study, however, because of the fact that 
we deal primarily with very broad cultural categories such as 
parent or child. 

We have defined custom, then, as a particular kind of habit— 
a characteristic habit of a typical member of a cultural category 
of persons. 


Custom POTENTIAL 


If a custom may be defined as a particular kind of habit, and if 
any habit may be said to have a potential, then it follows that 
a custom may be said to have a potential. The potential of a 
custom is simply the potential of the habit in a typical member 
of the relevant cultural category. We prefer to use in this case 
the specific term “custom potential” rather than the more general 
term “habit potential.” In predicting the potential of customs 
we intend to apply principles which have been formulated for 
dealing with the potential of habits in general. 

It may appear that there is a grave difficulty here in that con- 
cepts of habit are ordinarily applied to some real, specific identi- 
fiable individual; whereas information about customs is informa- 
tion about some vaguely defined “typical” person who is not 
really known as any one specific individual. Actually this diffi- 
culty is not nearly so grave as may appear at first glance. Prin- 
ciples about determinants of habit potential have in fact them- 
selves been tested by reference to information about a typical 
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person who is not any one real person. They have been tested 
in experiments in which the results which are used have to do 
with average performance of a number of individuals (i.e, the 
mean performance of an experimental group), where the indi- 
viduals vary from each other and no one of them conforms 
precisely to the principle as formulated quantitatively. The 
typical member of a cultural category does not differ in any 
fundamental logical way from the typical subject in a psycho- 
logical experiment. There may be difficulties, indeed, in apply- 
ing principles of individual behavior in a fully satisfactory way 
to the explanation of culture, but we believe that this is not one 
of them. 

As we have already foreshadowed in discussing habit poten- 
tial, the way in which we will seek to measure custom potential 
is varied. Sometimes we may rely on information about the 
probability that the given stimulus will evoke the given response 
in a typical member of the society. Often we are able to use 
information about the intensity or amplitude of the response 
when it is made. On occasion we may be able to make use of 
hints about the latency of the response, or about the resistance 
of the customs to extinction or unlearning. For our purposes 
we will be assuming that custom potential as measured in any 
of these ways may be considered as the same measure. Indeed, 
our study could hardly have been conducted without this as- 
sumption, as no one kind of information is available with suf- 
ficient consistency. 

A special case of the use of probability of evocation as a 
measure of custom potential is to be found where societies in 
which a given custom is reported to occur are compared with 
societies in which it is not reported to occur. Here custom poten- 
tial is measured only on a two-point scale, the points on which 
can be called “present” and “absent.” Because of advantages 
of using more points on a scale, we have tried to make more 
refined measurements wherever possible. This problem will 
be discussed in more detail in Chapter 3. 
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Tue Custom COMPLEX 


We have pointed out that a definition of a unit of culture (cus- 
tom) in terms of a unit of individual behavior (habit) permits 
the use of psychological principles in the formulation of hypoth- 
eses about customs. It should not be lost sight of, however, 
that a custom is a particular kind of habit—it is a habit which 
is also a unit of culture. This fact sets certain special conditions 
which determine, and to some extent limit, the application of 
these psychological principles. 

First of all, whereas a habit viewed under controlled experi- 
mental conditions may on occasion be fully understood without 
reference to other habits, this is not the case with customs. Each 
custom is imbedded in a complex of related customs which have 
an important determining effect on its potential. Symbolic,proc- 
esses, social interaction, and the many categories that a mem- 
ber of a society belongs to, have their effect in determining the 
potential of any given custom. The first two of these socio- 
cultural factors give rise to what we would like to call the 
“custom complex.” A custom complex typically consists of a 
customary practice and of beliefs, values, sanctions, rules, mo- 
tives and satisfactions associated with it. We will define each 
type of custom in turn and show how it relates to the other types. 
For the sake of simplicity of exposition we will start with a 
practice and use this type of custom as a focal concept. We do 
not mean to imply that any other type of custom might not have 
been chosen for this purpose. 

A practice may be defined as a custom whose response directly 
effects a change in the environment, the performer, or the rela- 
tionship between the two. The fisherman catching a fish, his 
d the two eating it are all instances of the 
rly a mother nursing a child, 
courting a woman is perform- 
asic type of custom in that 


wife cooking it, an 
performance of a practice. Simila 
a father scolding his son, or a man 
ing a practice. Practices are the most b 
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they are most directly related to living. They are the customs 
whose responses are immediately instrumental in getting food 
and shelter, mating, fighting, bringing up children, and gaining 
reassurance in the face of supernatural dangers. 

Practices are always related to beliefs. The fisherman casts 
his net where he sees gulls fluttering because he believes that 
the gulls are after bait which is being chased by the larger fish 
which he wishes to catch. His wife puts the fish on a grill over 
the fire because she believes this will make the flesh more tender 
and tasty. The couple eat the fish not only because they are 
hungry but because they believe it is a food which will satisfy 
their hunger and not poison them. A belief is a custom whose 
response symbolizes some relationship between events. Thus 
it may be said that one or more beliefs contribute to the stimulus 
pattern of any practice. These beliefs may be either explicit or 
implicit. That is, the performer of a practice does not necessarily 
consciously rehearse the belief to himself at each performance. 
If asked, however, he will generally be able to report immedi- 
ately at least some of the associated beliefs; in this case one may 
surmise that rehearsal of the belief was not a part of the stimulus 
pattern for the present performance of the custom but rather a 
significant part of the stimulus pattern earlier in the develop- 
ment of the custom. In some instances, beliefs may be repressed 
and alternative beliefs or rationalizations stated in their place. 
If Freud’s hypothesis concerning repression is correct, however, 
even a repressed belief may be said to be part of the stimulus 
pattern of the relevant practice. 

Practices are not only integrally related to beliefs but also to 
values. One parent may whip his child because he believes this 
will make him obedient and because he values obedience; an- 
other parent may refrain from punishing his child under similar 
circumstances because he believes this would make the child 
hate him and he values the child’s love. We would define value 
as a custom whose response attributes goodness or badness to 
some event. If the event is evaluated as being good, such an 
event will be a goal to be sought; if it is bad, the need implied 
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is that of avoidance. Like beliefs, values are symbolic customs. 
Although they differ in that the former symbolize what is felt 
to be true whereas the latter symbolize what is felt to be good, 
they both depend upon language or, to a limited extent, other 
symbolic responses. To make our definition even more mundane, 
it should be pointed out that gossip in many if not all societies 
provides one of the chief methods by which consensus with 
respect to values is achieved. In fact the very essence of gossip 
is the statement of values. The shaking of the head and the 
clucking of the tongue in a gossip session between two neighbors 
are among the most important of the overt customary expres- 
sions of value. In some religions, also, values are overtly ex- 
pressed by some functionary in a ceremony as, for example, by 
the minister in his sermon. 

As is the case with beliefs, however, the values related to a 
practice are by no means always expressed overtly at each 
occurrence. They may be implicit or they may even be repressed, 
but this does not imply that they fail to influence the custom 
potential of the relevant practice. 

Even though practices are integrated with customary and 
commonly held beliefs and values, this does not insure that no 
members of a society will deviate from them and behave in an 
individualistic and unpredictable manner. The probability of 
deviation is lowered through the fact that two other types of 
custom are integrally related in the social setting to practices. 
These are sanctions and rules. 

Most practices, particularly those which involve social inter- 
action, lead to some kind of reward by other members of the 
society if properly performed, or to some type of punishment 
if improperly performed. The rewards may take the form of 
reciprocal practices performed by others leading to a common 
goal, or they may be more direct rewards such as praise, signs 
of acceptance, or material benefits. The punishments may be 
nonreciprocity, ostracism, fines, retaliation, or Even execution. 
The customary rewarding and punishing behavior of others fol- 
lowing the performance of a practice (or the failure to perform 
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it when occasion demands) may be called respectively positive 
and negative sanctions. 

Positive and negative sanctions, following as they do the per- 
formance or nonperformance of customs, have an important 
influence on the potential of a custom. Each time a practice is 
properly performed and followed by a positive sanction, the 
potential of the practice should increase. Furthermore, the posi- 
tive sanction should gain acquired reward value and become 
one of the satisfactions following performance. Negative sanc- 
tions following an improper or deviant performance of a practice 
should create anxiety or fear associated with deviation and be 
a motive for the proper performance of the practice. Thus the 
practice of choosing a mate who is not interdicted by incest 
taboos is in part motivated by fear of negative sanctions should 
an improper choice be made, and the expectation of positive 
sanctions if the proper choice is made. 

Sanctions are generally either stated or implied in rules which 
specify the details of proper or improper performance of the 
practice. These details include the stimulus conditions, e.g. 
time and place, a specification of the limits of permissible vari- 
ations in the response, the sanctions, and the sanctioning agents, 
Rules, then, like beliefs and values are symbolic customs and 
form part of the stimulus pattern and of the motivation of the 
practice. 

The two final types of customs which will complete our list 
are motives and satisfactions. A motive is a custom which is 
responsible for acquired drive in its performer; a satisfaction 
is a custom which is responsible for acquired reward in its 
performer. The response involved, in the case of a motive, may 
be thought of roughly as a state of tension. In the case of a 
satisfaction, the response may be thought of as a relaxation of 
tension. Since these responses are for the most part internal 


3. Consideration of acquired drive and acquired reward as having the 
functional characteristics of response, even though there may be no ob- 
servable response, is a useful theoretical device. For further treatment of 
this question see Hull (1951) and Miller (1951). 
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and not accessible to ordinary observation, both motives and 
satisfactions are examples of what Gillin has called “mental 
customs” (1948, p. 183). In our society the tendency to be wor- 
ried about achieving high status would be a motive, and the 
tendency to be gratified upon achievement of symbols of status 
would be a satisfaction. We have already dealt by implication 
with other examples of both of these kinds of custom as in- 
fluencing the custom potential of a practice. For anticipations 
of negative sanctions are an example of motive, and the reward 
value of positive sanctions will often be an instance of satis- 
faction. 

We have shown, then, in a general way that the custom 
potential of a practice may be influenced very significantly by 
the associated beliefs, values, sanctions, rules, motives, and 
satisfactions, But each of these itself is a custom, and the same 
thing may be said of it: that its custom potential may be in- 
fluenced by the associated customs of other kinds in this list. 
For full understanding of any one custom, then, it may well 
be necessary to take account of a number of related customs 
as well. For such a set of related customs concerned with es- 
sentially the same items of behavior we suggest the term “cus- 
tom complex.” It may be instructive to define a custom complex 
as consisting of a practice with its associated beliefs, values, 
rules, sanctions, motives, and satisfactions, since it is the prac- 
tice which will most often define quite simply the items of 
behavior around which the complex centers. But such a defini- 
tion should not cause one to lose sight of the fact that some 
complexes may equally well center around a belief, a value, 
etc., nor of the point that the influencing of one custom by other 
related customs holds just as true for the other kinds of custom 
as it does for practices. : 

Now such complicated interrelations among habits are not 
lacking at the level of individual behavior. Indeed, if customs 
may, as we believe, be usefully defined as a special instance 
of habits, then by showing that customs have this sort of com- 
plex determination we have shown that one class of habits has 
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it. But parallel complications could also be stated for habits 
that are not customs. It does remain true, none the less, that 
some individual habits may be relatively isolated from the rest 
of the habit structure in the individual, whereas one may at 
least argue that customs are always imbedded in a custom com- 
plex. 

This sort of complication about culture has doubtless con- 
tributed to the view of some anthropologists that culture is of 
very different nature from individual behavior. It may have 
helped lead White (1949) to take the position that the study 
of culture, which he calls “culturology,” is and must be kept 
completely distinct and separate from the field of psychology. 
For our part we would draw no such conclusion. Recognition 
of the importance of the custom complex and of other compli- 
cations, which it has not seemed pertinent to discuss here, sug- 
gests to us that the integration of cultural study with the study 
of individual behavior offers difficulties and may be complicated 
in character; but since this is no more than is generally true 
of such an endeavor in science, it offers no reason for discourage- 
ment. We place our faith in specific measures toward conceptual 
integration which can be tested out in empirical research, and 
we are now ready to indicate how we believe the concepts we 
have presented in this chapter can play such a role. 


PERSONALITY INTEGRATION OF CULTURE 


The problem of culture integration, as we see it, is the problem 
of arriving at a scientific understanding of the way that one 
custom influences the potential of another custom. 

The simplest instance of the problem, in a sense, has to do 
with the integration of customs within a single custom com- 
plex. Most of the customs in a single custom complex may be 
seen as habits of a typical individual of a cultural category; it 
should be possible, then, to study the effect of one of these 
customs upon the potential of another as a problem in the inter- 
action of habits in the single individual. Certain customs within 


) 
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the custom complex, however, must be seen as habits of another 
individual with whom the first one is interacting. This is true 
of sanctions and, to a considerable extent, of rules. To under- 
stand the effect of a sanction and a rule upon the potential of 
some other custom within the same complex (e.g. the practice) 
one must expect to have to deal theoretically not only with the 
habit structure of a single individual but also with simple proc- 
esses of social interaction. However, with one minor exception, 
in this book we will not be dealing with this matter of the in- 
tegration of customs within the single custom complex. 

The broader problem with which our study is for the most 
part concerned is that of the influence of one custom or custom 
complex upon the potential of some custom quite outside of 
this complex. These influences are, at least potentially, far more 
numerous than the influences of customs within a complex upon 
each other. For, in the first place, the role of a member of a 
single cultural category ordinarily includes a large number of 
separate customs in distinct custom complexes; thus a farmer 
performs such distinct practices as plowing, harrowing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, storing, constructing and maintaining build- 
ings, making and repairing tools, prophesying the weather, and 
performing magic to ensure a good harvest. In the second place, 
in performing the role of one cultural category, a person is 
ordinarily brought into contact with other people whose per- 
formance of other roles may influence his behavior; the farmer's 
choice of what to plant, for example, is influenced by the cus- 
tomary wants of his customers or by the relative number of 
children and adults he has to feed, and his weather prophecies 
may be modified in response to those of magical specialists or 
of the Weather Bureau. Finally, a single person does not per- 
form the customs of only a single cultural category; he performs 
the customs of the various cultural categories to which he be- 
longs, and these customs may interact with each other. Thus, 
the customs of the farmer in an American rural community may 
be greatly influenced by the fact that he must also perform the 
customs of son, husband, father, citizen, and church member. 
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Here again, then, the influence of one custom upon another 
may be seen as partly a problem in the influence of one habit 
upon another in the same individual, and partly a problem in 
the influence of one person’s responses upon the habits of an- 
other person. 

An example drawn from the subject matter of our study 
should be useful at this point to illustrate more concretely what 
we mean by this way of stating the problem. We will state the 
example in simple form. We start with the fact that two customs 
are present in a particular culture. One is the practice of wean- 
ing children in an abrupt and harsh manner; the other is the 
belief that sickness is the result of some type of oral activity. 
What connection can be traced between these two customs? 
Certain hypotheses about personality development in the indi- 
vidual are suggestive of a connection. It has been asserted that 
a child who is abruptly and harshly weaned will learn to react 
to oral matters with anxiety, that this anxiety will tend to per- 
sist into adulthood, and that in adulthood this anxiety will be 
manifested in concern about oral activities in a wide variety 
of specific situations which induce anxiety. Applying this analy- 
sis to the presence in a single culture of the two customs we 
have mentioned, a possible connection can be traced between 
them as follows: the practice of severe weaning leads the typical 
child in this society to develop a motive of anxiety in response 
to oral activities. This motive persists into adulthood. The typical 
adult in this society will therefore tend to react to oral activities 
with a motive of anxiety, and this motive will be manifested in 
the specification of oral activity in his beliefs about the cause of 
illness. For the sake of simplicity we have here presented an 
interpretation of a single case, and later we will have to state 
the problem instead in terms suitable for testing of hypoth- 
eses; but this example will illustrate the general way in which 
we apply these concepts. 

We have traced here a connection between a practice which 
forms part of one custom complex (concerned with the wean- 
ing of young children) and a belief which forms part of another 
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custom complex (concerned with responses to illness). The con- 
nection is traced through a hypothetical motive (which is part 
of still another inferred complex) and the continuation of this 
motive from childhood into adulthood. Such a motive and its 
continuation may be appropriately labeled as examples of per- 
sonality processes. Where a connection between various overt 
customs is traced through reference to such personality proc- 
esses, it seems appropriate to speak of personality integration 
of culture. 

Personality integration of culture is the subject matter of 
our research, and we have now indicated how we intend to 
apply our concepts to its study. We may now rephrase our 
general mode of thinking in a way better adapted to posing 
hypotheses for testing. We begin with certain hypotheses about 
personality processes, about how they are initiated by the way 
a child is treated by his parents and other adults, and about 
how they lead to certain kinds of overt responses in adulthood. 
We extend these hypotheses to refer, not just to a particular 
individual, but to the typical member of a society; the personal- 
ity processes in this extension refer to inferred internal cus- 
toms. By considering one set of overt customs as representing 
the way the typical child is treated, and another set of overt 
customs as representing certain overt behavior in the same per- 
son when he becomes a typical adult, these hypotheses may be 
used to predict that certain customs in the one set should be 
found to be associated with certain customs in the other set. 
The hypotheses which we use in this way are in considerable 
part drawn from psychoanalytic theory, but we have phrased 
them in terms of general behavior theory, largely with the pur- 
pose of facilitating this kind of analysis which we believe to be 
of great value for the study of culture integration. 

In sketching this idea of the personality integration of cul- 
ture we do not mean to imply any expectation that all of a 
culture will be found thus integrated. Some of the customs which 
are found together in a single culture may have no relation with 
each other which can be expressed in systematic terms; where 
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there is a relation between two customs in a single culture, the 
basis of integration may be something quite different from 
what we have called personality integration. We do not intend 
to develop these other possibilities in detail here, for they are 
pertinent to our study only as limitations. To make clear the 
existence of these limitations, however, it may be well to indi- 
cate some of the conditions which would make the concept of 
personality integration inapplicable. 

One important limitation to personality integration of culture 
is caused by outside influences exerting differential pressure 
upon two custom complexes which might otherwise be inte- 
grated through personality processes. The result, for some period 
of time, would be a lack of correspondence between customs in 
these two complexes—a case of what Ogburn (1922) has called 
cultural lag. 

This limitation, applied specifically to our problem, implies 
that some external pressures may directly influence only the 
magical beliefs of a culture, whereas others may influence only 
its child training practices. Both of these events may occur. As 
an example of the former there are numerous instances where 
missionaries have introduced a set of religious beliefs, includ- 
ing a special theory of disease, into a culture without changing 
the child training practices. The spread of the ghost dance cult 
among Indians of the Western United States during the last 
century (Spier, 1927) is a specific example. Here an apocalyptic 
theory of death and resurrection often replaced or at least modi- 
fied the indigenous beliefs which were, if our hypotheses are 
correct, more compatible with the child training practices of 
each society. The reason for the acceptance by any society 
of the new beliefs, according to evidence presented by Nash 
(1937), lay primarily in the degree to which its members had 
suffered frustrations at the hands of the whites. For the most 
frustrated societies a cult based on a day of judgment when all 
whites would disappear from the earth and all the old customs 
and liberties return had a strong enough appeal to outweigh a set 
of beliefs based upon other motives. Thus if our hypotheses, 
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even though generally valid, were applied to societies at a time 
when the ghost dance and its associated beliefs were at a climax, 
they could not predict a relationship at that time between child 
training practices and religious beliefs. 

Child training practices may also be influenced by external 
events which do not comparably affect magical beliefs about 
illness. There are instances where a Jarge number of captive 
women have been brought into a tribe after a successful raid 
and as wives and mothers have had a considerable influence 
on the child training practices, but perhaps little immediate 
effect on the magical beliefs. As another example, visiting 
nurses have introduced rigidly scheduled infant feeding into 
American Indian cultures whose magical beliefs may be more 
compatible with indulgent nursing. 

Despite the lack of personality integration which may be 
brought about by external forces such as these, it is our thesis 
that in the long run the new customs and the old will be slowly 
modified under the influence of the personality processes now 
typical of the society, Thus the ghost cult in most of the societies 
which adopted it was short lived. The new beliefs were either 
radically modified to become more coherent with the old cus- 
toms, or they were dropped altogether and remembered only 
as an interesting and passing fad. 

A second general type of limita : f 
ence which can reduce the effect of personality as an integrating 
force in culture lies in specialization rather than external in- 
fluence. If beliefs about illness, for example, are imposed upon 
the society by a highly specialized group of medicine men or 
priests who have been brought up in a different manner from 
the other members of the society, this may interfere with per- 
sonality integration of the general culture. In our own society, 

eliefs about sickness have been developed and expounded by 
professionals drawn largely from the middle and upper class. 
At points where they go beyond established scientific knowl- 
edge, they are likely to reflect middle-class rather than lower- 
class motives; an example may well be found in the exaggerated 


tion or countervailing influ- 
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belief in the efficacy of cleanliness as a general preventative. 
Yet these beliefs are to a large extent accepted by members of 
the lower class who have had childhood experiences very dif- 
ferent from those of the specialists. 

In a similar way pediatricians and psychologists may influ- 
ence child training practices in a manner which is not consonant 
with the belief system of the parents whom they influence. If 
these new child training practices persist, it may require several 
generations for other customs to be completely changed under 
the influence of the new personality characteristics which re- 
sult from the new child training practices. 

This potential influence of specialization upon the personal- 
ity integration of culture seems likely to be of much greater im- 
portance in complex than in simple societies. Largely for this 
reason we decided to omit from our sample certain complex 
societies, such as Japan and China, which we had originally in- 
tended to include. 

External influences and specialization, then, are two of the 
many other factors which may also influence cultural integra- 
tion. In other words—and this we wish to emphasize—personal- 
ity processes are only one among many of the determinants of 
custom potential. Even if the hypotheses which we wish to test 
are valid there should be many societies where their operation 
is not apparent, because these other factors were of greater 
importance at the time when our data were gathered. It is partly 
for this reason that we have chosen as large a sample of societies 
as was possible, and have used statistical procedures to aid us 


in detecting an influence which we assume to be but one among, 
many. 


CHAPTER 3. Method of Research 


MAKING CROSS-CULTURAL comparisons is by no means new in 


the history of ethnological research. As early as the middle of 
the last century the evolutionary school of anthropology was 
coming into being, and for more than fifty years societies were 
placed on a scale running from savagery to civilization accord- 
ing to such factors as whether their economy was based on 
collecting, hunting, herding, or agriculture; whether they pos- 
sessed writing; whether they practiced patrilineal or matrilineal 
descent; and other similar criteria. 
The classification of cultures on t 
customs has also been practiced by ear 
historical schools who attempted to establish culture areas. 
However, few of the early attempts at comparative judgments 
by either evolutionary or historical authors were quantitative, 
and methodological considerations were generally neglected 
both by them and by their critics." 
i In the 1930’s a somewhat more system 
ems of cultural comparison began to de 
methods and statistical procedures were used by a group in 
California led by Kroeber (Driver and Kroeber, 1932), and 
in the cross-cultural studies of Murdock (1937) and others. 
For the most part even these more sophisticated comparisons 
etween cultures were made on the basis of either the presence 
Or absence of a given trait such as agriculture, mother-in-law 
avoidance, cross-cousin marriage, OY the presence of one or 
another of alternative traits such as matrilineal and patrilineal 
escent. Only rarely were estimates made of the importance or 


lan The first major study using quantitative methods was that of Hob- 
se, Wheeler & Ginsberg (1915). 


he basis of their constituent 
ly anthropologists of the 


atic approach to prob- 
velop. Quantitative 
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degree of development of a trait. A large scale attempt to quan- 
tify cultural variables was made by Leo Simmons (1937) who 
used a scale running from absence through incipient presence, 
presence without dominance, to dominance. Scaled judgments 
were also used by Beatrice Whiting (1950) who measured the 
degree of importance of sorcery in each of 50 societies, and by 
Donald Horton (1943) who estimated the degree of insobriety, 
the level of subsistence insecurity, and frequency of warfare 
in a similar sample. 

Although for certain purposes categorical judgments are ade- 
quate, there are some distinct advantages in using a more sensi- 
tive measure, the degree of presence of a trait or, as we would 
put it, its custom potential. These advantages may be illustrated 
by some examples. 

Ford (1945) estimated the gradualness of weaning for a 
sample of societies which overlap in eleven instances with soci- 
eties on which we made the same judgment. Ford made a cate- 
gorical judgment of presence or absence of gradual weaning, 
whereas we made a quantitative judgment on a scale running 
from most gradual to most abrupt. A comparison of the judg- 
ments obtained by the two methods is presented in Table 1. 
It will be seen that there is perfect agreement between the two 
methods; that is, both show the Kurtatchi to have gradual 
weaning and all the other societies to be (relative to the Kur- 
tatchi, at least) not gradual. But in deciding in advance what 
the criteria for the presence or absence of gradual weaning 
would be, Ford happened to divide the cases at a point near 
the extreme end of the distribution. Although there is nothing 
invalid in this procedure, it is not very useful, since it leaves 
only a single society (in this sample) to be compared with all 
the others as a group. It might be more useful to compare 
two groups of societies more nearly equal in size. The possibility 
of doing this could be insured by making quantitative judg- 
ments and deciding on a point of dichotomy after the judgments 
were completed. Thus on the basis of our ratings of gradualness 
of weaning, the Masai, Lepcha, and Bena could be classified 
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TABLE 1. A Comparison Between Quantitative and Categorical Estimates 
of Gradualness of Weaning 


Abrupt 21 
20 
19 
18 
17 Thonga 
16 Maori 
15 Dobuans, Hopi 
14 Baiga 
13 Kwoma, Kwakiutl 
12 
i 
GRADUALNESS 10 
OF 9 Masai 
WEANINGon 8 
our 2l-point 7 
quantitative 6 Bena, Lepcha 
scale: 5 Kurtatchi 
4 
Gradual 3 
PRESENT ABSENT 


GRADUAL WEANING 
according to Ford’s categorical estimate 


with the Kurtatchi as having relatively gradual weaning, and 
the remainder as having relatively abrupt. This would represent 
for most purposes a more useful dichotomy. Furthermore, the 
quantitative method would enable one to pick the Thonga as a 
single example of extremely abrupt weaning to contrast with 
the Kurtatchi, whereas after using the categorical method one 
might have been just as likely to pick the Bena to contrast with 
the Kurtatchi. 

Gradualness of weaning may seem peculiarly suited for a - 
quantitative judgment, but even customs which seem at first 
glance to be obviously categorical in nature turn out to raise 
questions that require quantitative judgment. As Murdock 
(1949, pp. 27-28) points out in his discussion of classifying 
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societies with respect to presence or absence of polygyny, the 
occasional occurrence of bigamy in our society would require 
it to be classed as polygynous if a strict criterion of nonoccur- 
rence were used. On the other hand, polygyny is never found 
in all families in a society and is rarely found in a majority of 
families, so that “an impartial observer employing the criterion 
of numerical preponderance (of polygyny over monogamy), 
consequently, would be compelled to characterize nearly every 
known human society as monogamous despite the preference 
for polygyny in the overwhelming majority.” Murdock then 
goes on to establish more reasonable grounds for his dichotomy. 
He says, “We shall classify a society as polygynous whenever 
the culture permits, and public opinion encourages a man to 
have more than one wife at a time, whether such unions are 
common or comparatively rare, confined to men of outstanding 
prestige or allowed to anyone who can afford them.” With this 
definition he concludes that 193 societies are polygynous and 
43 monogamous. Although he may well have chosen the most 
useful single dividing line, its use does inevitably conceal siz- 
able differences among societies which are grouped together. 
One side of the dichotomy includes both societies in which 
polygyny is highly preferred and societies in which it is hardly 
more than tolerated; the other side includes those in which it 
is mildly disapproved, and those in which it is a heinous crime. 
For certain purposes these distinctions would be important, 
and a technique which would retain them while still permitting 
a dichotomy to be made would have distinct advantages in per- 
mitting a more varied use to be made of the analysis. 

We have thus far pointed out primarily advantages which 
have to do with the flexibility of the analysis, where quantita- 
tive judgments are in the end reduced to the form of categorical 
judgments. But often- it may be useful to retain the actual 
quantitative value of the judgments in the final treatment of 
the data. The advantage here, at the present stage of scientific 
development, lies primarily in the greater sensitivity which 
may at times characterize quantitative data. This advantage of 
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sensitivity will be found, in general, where position on one scale 
is consistently related to position on some other scale, and this 
relationship is the object of inquiry. Since quantitative treat- 
ment of cultural data is as yet rare, it will be clearest to cite an 
example from other subject matter. Suppose that one were seek- 
ing to determine whether brothers tend to resemble each other 
in height. It would be necessary to measure the height of a num- 
ber of pairs of brothers and see whether there is more similarity 
within a pair than could occur by chance. Suppose, now, that 
the measurement consisted simply of a categorical judgment as 
to whether each man were tall or short—that is, above or below 
the average height in the community. In many instances brothers 
would be placed in opposite categories who were in fact very 
close together in height, just above and just below the average. 
On the other hand, many pairs of brothers would be placed in 
the same category who differed a great deal in height. Clearly 
such a procedure would render the data less sensitive than a 
method which would retain more precise measurements. One 
general effect of this decreased sensitivity is that many more 
cases are needed to reveal a relationship in the data than would 
be needed with a more sensitive technique. Where the less 
Sensitive categorical judgment is very much easier to make, and 
additional cases can be added with very little trouble, it may 
be preferable to use the less sensitive method and accumulate 
many cases. Where, on the other hand, addition of more cases 
requires more trouble than the use of the more sensitive method 
of judging, then clearly the more sensitive method of judging 
should be used. ae 

In cross-cultural studies the logical parallel to determining 
whether brothers resemble each other in height is determining 
whether the position of a society on one scale of cultural varia- 
tion is correlated with its position on another scale of cultural 
variation. If either or both of these scales can suitably be treated 
quantitatively, then this potential advantage of sensitivity is 
there to be gained. Much of our study meets this criterion and 
illustrates, also, the great need in cross-cultural work to take 
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advantage of any possible gain in sensitivity, for the number 
of societies available is often very small. Additional cases can 
be added only by exhaustive library work, at best, and often only 
by an amount of field work which would be quite prohibitive 
for a single group of research workers. Hence, in cross-cultural 
work there is a very strong reason for applying the most sensi- 
tive methods possible to the available data. 

A further advantage which the method of quantitative 
judgment has over the method of categorical judgment is that it 
facilitates taking into account the whole cultural context of the 
single aspect which is being attended to. Where a cultural vari- 
able is rated or ranked on a many-point scale, it is relatively 
easy for the judge to shift the judgment slightly up or down 
according to his impression of the bearing upon his judgment 
of other related facts about the culture. This is not so easy 
in the case of categorical judgments where each case must be 
put at one or the other extreme; a secondary consideration would 
have to be of great weight, indeed, in order to lead properly 
to a shift of the judgment from one extreme to the other. This 
characteristic associated with quantitative judgments does in 
fact play so important a part in the judging process used in this 
study that there is a very marked difference between this process 
and the simple judgment of presence or absence of cultural 
traits. 

We have felt so strongly the advantages for cross-cultural 
study of quantitative judgments over categorical judgments that 
we employed them throughout our analysis. In the case of some 
variables, in particular some which will be presented in later 
chapters dealing with customary responses to illness, the vari- 
able was completely absent in many cultures; here too we did 
none the less use the method of quantitative judgment for soci- 
eties in which the variable was present, hoping to obtain a gain 
in sensitivity. Certain of those variables have finally been treated 
as though categorical judgments were used; we would have had 


no way of predicting in advance, however, for which variables 
this would be desirable. 
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DIMENSIONS OF CULTURAL VARIATION 


Child training practices vary in many ways from one society to 
another. In fact there is such diversity that it seems at first glance 
that it would be an impossible task to discover any systematic 
way of comparing them. To do this some dimensions or variables 
must be chosen which are universal. That is, each dimension 
chosen must be such that every society in the sample could be 
assigned to a position along it, except where information was 
lacking. 

In choosing such dimensions we first distinguished five sys- 
tems of behavior 2—oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and aggres- 
sion—on the assumption that these systems would occur and be 
subject to socialization in all societies. 

The first three of these, the oral, anal and sexual systems, we 
could expect to be universal on the basis of the fact that they 
could be presumed to be motivated by the primary or innate 
drives of hunger, elimination, and sex respectively. The fact that 
we were drawing many of our hypotheses from Freudian theory 
which holds that these three systems are in part expressions of 
developmental stages in the libido gave us another reason for 
our choice of these three. 

Dependence and aggression have a somewhat different status. 
These systems we would suppose to be motivated primarily by 
acquired drives rather than by innate primary drives. Even if 
they are acquired, however, these drives are probably universal. 
Infants are born helpless and must be cared for and nurtured 
to maintain life; as a result of this experience the wish to be 
cared for and nurtured should be developed in every society. 
Similarly, no child can grow up completely without frustration, 
and aggression is very likely to occur as a response to frustration. 
Moreover, parents and others with whom a child interacts are 
very likely in any society to comply with a child’s aggressive 

2. A system of behavior is a set of habits or customs motivated by a 
common drive and leading to common satisfactions. 
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demands at least part of the time. Therefore we expect aggres- 
sion to “pay off” to some extent in all societies and hence become 
learned as a drive.* 

For two of these five systems we distinguish several subsys- 
tems. Sexual behavior was analyzed into four components— 
immodesty, masturbation,* heterosexual play, and homosexual 
play. Aggressive behavior was analyzed into five components— 
temper tantrums, physical aggression, verbal aggression, prop- 
erty damage, and disobedience. An analysis was made so far 
as possible of child training practices with respect to each of 
these components or subsystems, but it was followed by an over- 
all analysis of practices with respect to sexual behavior as a 
whole and aggressive behavior as a whole. 

Thus we assumed that infants in every society would initially 
develop habits in each of these five systems of behavior. This 
was not the only criterion for selecting systems of behavior for 
study. We also wished to choose systems which were subject to 
control and discipline during the process of child training, and 
which continued to be relevant in adult life. These five systems 
also fulfilled this criterion. It appears that in every society chil- 
dren must be weaned from breast to botile and taught to eat 
food in an appropriate manner; that in every society children 
must be taught to defecate at the proper time and the proper 
place; that in every society children must be taught the rules 
of sexual propriety; that in every society children must be 
taught to be self-reliant and responsible; and that in every soci- 
ety children must be taught to curb their aggressive impulses 
and express them only when it is considered appropriate or 
tolerable by the rules of the society. 

Each of these five systems of behavior tends to be character- 


8. Theoretically, if aggression were never rewarded it might not de- 
velop as a behavior system. We felt such a state of affairs to be highly un- 
likely, and in fact the control of aggression appeared to be a socialization 
problem in every society in our sample on which there was data. 

4. “Masturbation” is used in this book to mean any form of autoerotic 
behavior involving stimulation of the genitals. 
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ized by an initial period when certain habits motivated by each 
of these five drives are learned, and by a later period—that of 
socialization—during which these initial habits are replaced, 
generally under pressure from parents, by habits appropriate 
to older children and adults. 

Furthermore, societies differ from one another in the degree 
to which children are indulged during the initial period and in 
the severity of the discipline imposed during the socialization 
period. Since, according to principles of learning, one of the 
consequences of indulgence should be the development of satis- 
factions, this enabled us to specify one of our basic variables— 
initial satisfaction. Secondly, since the severity of discipline 
should, by learning principles, be related to the development 
of anxiety, this yielded our second basic variable—socialization 
anxiety. 

Initial satisfaction, as was stated in the last chapter, is a type 
of custom corresponding to an acquired reward at the individual 
level. It corresponds most closely to the concept of security in 
psychoanalytic terminology. Since a satisfaction then is defined 
as a custom, it can vary in amount and degree, and this variation 
we would call the custom potential of initial satisfaction or more 
simply the initial satisfaction potential. One set of basic judg- 
ments therefore is that of the initial satisfaction potential for 
each of the five systems of behavior described above. 

Socialization anxiety is also a type of custom. At the cultural 
level it may be classed as a type of motive; at the individual 
level, as an acquired drive. Our second basic variable then is 
the amount of anxiety engendered by the socialization process— 
in our terminology, the socialization anxiety potential. The de- 
tails of the method by which these judgments were made will 
be presented later in this chapter. 

Several other estimates of child training were made in addi- 
tion to those described above. The age at the onset of socializa- 
tion for each of the five systems was estimated in a way which 
will also be amplified later in this chapter. The relative im- 
portance of various agents of socialization, e.g. parents, relatives, 
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nonrelatives, and specialists, and the frequency and intensity of 
various techniques of socialization such as physical punishment, 
threats, ostracism, denial of love, and ridicule were also judged. 
Since these other judgments did not play a central role in our 
study, and since the method used was essentially similar to that 
used for our ten basic judgments, we will not discuss them in 
detail here. 


THE PROCEDURE OF JUDGMENT 


THE JUDGES 


The judgments were made by research assistants who were 
employed for this purpose. Had the judgments been made only 
by one person there would have been no way of determining 
how dependable or consistent the judgments were. Hence it 
was necessary to have at least two judges. Of the first two as- 
sistants whose services we obtained, however, one had a fuller 
acquaintance with the general purposes of the research than we 
considered desirable in order to exclude the possibility of biased 
judgments. We therefore obtained a third judge as well. Of the 
three judges, one was a logician and the other two were gradu- 
ate students in psychology. 


THE GENERAL TASK AND SOURCE MATERIAL 


The task with which the judge was confronted was that of read- 
ing certain published material and making, on the basis of the 
evidence contained in this material, the various judgments called 
for by his instructions. The source material consisted of extracts 
from ethnographic reports about the culture of 75 different 
primitive societies which were selected and used in our study 
simply as being the 75 for which the necessary material was 
available. 

We began with looking through all the societies which had 
been indexed in the Cross-Cultural File at the Institute of 
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Human Relations,” to determine for which ones there was ade- 
quate information about the handling of at least one of the five 
systems of child behavior we were dealing with, and information 
about the general aspects of adult behavior we were exploring. 
For these societies the judge read extracts from published ethno- 
graphic reports which had been classified in the File under the 
headings of Infancy and Child Care; in a number of cases, how- 
ever, these extracts were supplemented by the reading of ac- 
counts of child training in especially pertinent articles or mono- 
graphs which had not yet been entered in the File. 

In addition to the societies studied entirely or partly through 
use of the Cross-Cultural File we sought additional societies 
for which especially full information was available about child 
training practices. We were able to add 10 such societies to the 
65 obtained from the File. For each of these societies the judge 
was given from one to four articles or monographs with instruc- 
tions to locate the evidence pertinent to child training practices 
and then treat this material in the same way as he had treated 
the extracts for the other societies in the File. 

The material available to the judge varied from about one 
printed page to several hundred. The judge might make tenta- 
tive judgments as he went through the material, but was in- 
structed to review and revise all of his judgments carefully after 
having read all of the material. The judgments were entered 
on a mimeographed form. The form had room for several hun- 
dred separate entries, most of which were preliminary to and a 
basis for the relatively few over-all judgments which were the 
Ones generally used for testing hypotheses. Not all (or even 
most) of these judgments were possible for most societies be- 
cause of insufficient information. The judge made in each case 
only those judgments which could be made from the evidence 
available. 

The judgment that is called for in measuring the cultural 
ses of this file, now known as 


5. For inf ti bout the nature and u 
vie R a fees TG face in G. P. Murdock et al. 


the Human Relations Area Files, see the Pre 
(1950). 
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dimensions which we have defined is a complicated and rather 
general one. The judge is not called upon to note simply, for 
example, whether physical punishment is used in weaning but 
to evaluate the general effect on the children in a given society 
of all types of punishment and reward used in weaning, as he 
can judge it from the entire context of description of child train- 
ing procedures in that society. 

Since the judgment is thus complex it is necessary to give the 
judge detailed instructions, based in part on theoretical con- 
siderations, in order to guide him in making the judgment. This 
was, of course, done separately for initial satisfaction, socializa- 
tion anxiety, and each of the other judgments which were re- 


quired. 


JUDGMENTS OF INITIAL SATISFACTION 


The instructions given to the judges in the case of initial 
satisfaction were based on four specific ideas about factors that 
would influence the satisfaction potential that would become 
attached to a given system of behavior. These ideas, which will 
be presented below, were derived from the treatment of ac- 
quired reward in general behavior theory. The four factors were 
the duration of the initial period, the amount of freedom given 
the child to perform his initial habits, the amount of encourage- 
ment of these habits, and the amount of concurrent anxiety. 

First, we assumed that the longer the child is allowed to per- 
form the initial habits in a system, the greater the satisfaction 
potential developed with respect to that system. That is, the 
longer a child nursed before weaning began, the stronger would 
be the security gained through nursing and, by generalization, 
through other oral behavior. This assumption was based on the 
theory that a satisfaction is a learned product of responses being 
made and followed by reward and that the longer this concur- 
rence of responses and rewards continues, the greater is the sat- 
isfaction potential established. 

Second, we assumed that the more freely the child is permit- 
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ted to perform his initial habits, the greater will be the satis- 
faction potential. This assumption was based likewise on the 
view that the satisfaction is learned; the more ample the natural 
reward for the behavior because of lack of interference and 
restrictions, the greater the satisfaction potential. For example, 
the child who is looked on with disapproval and made to feel 
uncomfortable when he soils himself is assumed to develop less 
satisfaction potential as a response to defecation than the child 
who upon soiling himself is not made to feel any discomfort. 

Third, we assumed that the greater the encouragement of the 
child’s initial habits, the greater would be the satisfaction poten- 
tial. This assumption is similarly based upon principles of learn- 
ing. Encouragement may be viewed as an exaggeration of free- 
dom and as the offering of rewards in addition to those naturally 
associated with the behavior. For example, those societies in 
which parents were reported to manipulate their children’s geni- 
tals would, by this instruction, tend to be judged as having 
higher initial sex satisfaction potential than those societies where 
masturbation was simply permitted. One reason for this lies in 
the assumption that the former societies added extraneous social 
rewards of approval and attention to the “natural” rewards 
resulting from genital stimulation. 

Fourth and last, we assumed that an anxious child establishes 
stronger satisfaction potential through performing a permitted 
habit than does a non-anxious child. A child, for example, who 
engages in pleasurable sucking at a time when he is undergoing 
considerable anxiety because of severe toilet training is assumed 
to acquire a stronger satisfaction potential for sucking than a 
child who sucks only at a period of life when in his society there 
is no such source of anxiety. This assumption is also based on 
an interpretation of satisfaction as a learned response with, of 
course, the additional assumption that any of the initial re- 
sponses we are dealing with are capable of reducing to some ex- 
tent any anxiety. The greater the anxiety, the greater the drive 
reduction or reward obtained through the performance of the 
Specific responses we are concerned with. 
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The judge was instructed to make a rating on a seven-point 
scale for each of these four aspects of patterned treatment of a 
given system of behavior. He was then asked to use these ratings, 
weighting them as seemed to him appropriate in the light of the 
evidence for the particular society and combining them with 
any other pertinent information for the particular society, in 
order to arrive at an over-all judgment of the initial satisfaction 
potential of the particular system of behavior for children in 
this society. 

The measure of initial satisfaction is thus a measure of the 
custom potential of an internal response in the children of a 
society, the response of deriving acquired reward from perform- 
ing the responses of a particular system of behavior. The initial 
satisfaction of oral behavior is a measure, for example, of the 
extent to which oral responses in children of a given society are 
predicted to have an acquired reward value above and beyond 
their basic biological reward value. 

Since this measure is based primarily on information about 
the behavior of parents toward their children, it may also be 
taken as a measure of an aspect of the parental behavior. It may 
be taken as an approximate measure of the custom potential of 
the parents’ practice of indulging the child with respect to the 
particular system of behavior. When we use this measure with 
reference to the parental behavior rather than to its effect on 
the child, we will refer to it as a measure of initial indulgence. 
It should be remembered that its use is an approximate one, 
the measure having actually been based on consideration of 
the effect of the parental behavior on the internal responses of 
their children. 


JUDGMENTS OF SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY 


For the socialization anxiety developed in the course of impos- 
ing inhibitory control, similarly, four separate aspects of evi- 
dence were to be attended to in arriving at an over-all judgment. 
These considerations, also, were based on general behavior 
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theory; they derive from the theoretical treatment of acquired 
drive as, for example, by Miller (1951). The four aspects of 
evidence to be attended to here were brevity, severity of punish- 
ment, frequency of punishment, and signs of emotional dis- 
turbance in the children. 

The first of these was the brevity of the transition from free- 
dom of indulgence of the initial habit to the requirement of 
complete acceptance of childhood or adult inhibitions. It was 
assumed that in general the briefer this transition, the stronger 
must be the anxiety required to achieve it. The transition in 
behavior was viewed as a process of learning in which an earlier 
habit must be replaced by a new habit. A long period of transi- 
tion permits gradual extinction of the old habit and gradual 
building up of the potential of the new habit, without the neces- 
sary development of any anxiety as a means of preventing the 
response of the initial habit. A very rapid transition, on the other 
hand, does not permit this process of gradual extinction and 
gradual development of new secondary rewards. In general, it 
presumably can be achieved only by developing an internal re- 
sponse of anxiety which will interfere with and thus prevent 
the response of the initial habit, which would otherwise still be 
dominant. 

Second, it was assumed that the more severe the punishments 
used in imposing inhibitory control, the greater would be the 
strength of the subsequent anxiety. This assumption is based on 
the view that socialization anxiety is a learned effect of painful 
or unpleasant consequences following the initial behavior, and 
the greater the pain or discomfort the greater the learned 
anxiety, This particular judgment was very difficult because it 
required an evaluation of the severity of a given punishment not 
just for mankind in general but for the children of a given so- 
ciety, While this difficult judgment could certainly not be made 
without error, particularly in view of the fact that the judge had 
available to him only material pertinent to childhood training 
and not to other aspects of the culture, it seemed possible to 
make the judgment in a way that would be an improvement 
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over an assumption that a particular kind of punishment would 
universally be more painful or discomforting than another type 
of punishment. 

Third, it was assumed that the more frequently the child was 
punished for a given type of behavior, the greater would be the 
anxiety developed. This assumption follows from a view of 
anxiety as a product of learning; repeated occasions for learn- 
ing should on the whole lead to stronger learning. 

Fourth of the aspects of evidence to be considered was that 
of the severity of emotional conflict actually produced in chil- 
dren of a given society by socialization of a particular system of 
behavior. For example, if it was reported that children were 
extremely miserable during the period of weaning, this was 
taken as evidence that a high degree of oral anxiety was, in fact, 
being learned at that time. 

As in the case of initial satisfaction, the judge was then asked 
to take all four of these ratings into account, weighting them 
as he thought fit and taking into account also any additional 
evidence which for this particular society appeared to be rele- 
vant, in order to make an over-all judgment of the severity of 
anxiety developed in connection with the particular system of 
behavior. 

As with initial satisfaction, this judgment was intended pri- 
marily as a measure of the custom potential of certain internal 
responses in the children of a society but also may be used as an 
approximate measure of certain aspects of the overt behavior of 
the parents. As a measure of custom potential of internal re- 
sponses in the children it is a measure of the strength of the 
kind of custom which we have defined as a motive; it measures 
the custom potential of the tendency for responses and impulses 
of a given system of behavior to arouse the drive of anxiety in the 
typical child of a society. As a measure of the behavior of the 
parents it may be called a measure of severity of socialization, for 
it reflects the extent to which the child training practices of the 


parents are severe in the sense of being likely to produce anxiety 
in their children. 
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These four aspects of evidence that have been described for 
each of the two dimensions of initial satisfaction and socializa- 
tion anxiety do not represent a selection of the types of evidence 
that would have been ideal in view only of our theoretical no- 
tions about satisfaction and anxiety. They represent rather a 
compromise between our notions of what would have been 
theoretically ideal and what appeared feasible in view of the 
kind of evidence available in the ethnographic reports. It was 
frequently true, even so, that the judge was unable to find evi- 
dence relevant to all four of the aspects listed under either satis- 
faction or anxiety. In these cases he was asked to make the 
over-all judgment of strength of satisfaction or anxiety as 
best he could on the basis of all the evidence that was avail- 
able. 


JUDGMENTS OF AGE OF SOCIALIZATION 
given kind of 


Judgments of the age at which socialization of a 
ade, not with 


behavior is seriously begun in each society were m t 
an arbitrary rating scale, but by the use of actual age estimates. 
The judges were instructed to make use of all relevant informa- 
tion in order to arrive at these judgments. In many cases the 
ethnographer provided the estimate of age himself. In other 
Cases it was possible to make an estimate in the absence of such 
an explicit statement by the ethnographer. If it was reported, 
for example, that in one society children are weaned about the 
time they begin to walk, it was possible to make a rough estimate 
on the basis of the approximate age at which children begin to 
walk. For this purpose the judges were instructed to use the 
norms provided by Gesell and Ilg (1943) simply to have a uni- 
form basis for transforming developmental stages into ages. In 
view of the way in which the judgments of age of socialization 
Were arrived at, it should be clear that their exact value should 
not be taken very seriously. Even though they are expressed in 
terms of age, they should be taken as only very rough estimates; 
despite this, they can be of real value for comparing various so- 
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cieties, for the differences among various societies are much 
greater than the range of inaccuracy of the estimates. 

In general, judgments of age of socialization could be made 
for many fewer societies than could the judgments of initial 
satisfaction and of socialization anxiety. Pertinent information 
was much more often lacking in this case. There was a great 
difference among the five systems of behavior in this respect. 
For oral behavior, dependence, and toilet training, age of sociali- 
zation could be estimated in a reasonable number of societies. 
For sexual behavior as a whole, estimates of age did not seem 
to be very meaningful, as ages might be quite different for the 
several forms of sexual behavior; for two of these specific forms 
of sexual behavior, immodesty and heterosexual play, estimates 
of age of socialization could be made for a moderate number of 
societies. In the case of aggression, both in general and for partic- 
ular forms of aggressive behavior, the estimates could almost 
never be made, for the treatment of children’s aggressive be- 
havior tended to be rather constant from the time it first ap- 
peared (so far as could be judged from the information con- 
tained in most of the ethnographic reports). 

We have now indicated the general instructions that were 
given to the judge in order to permit his making judgments from 
a complex body of material in a way that would be relevant to 
the hypotheses we intended to test. There remain several specific 
points in the procedure of judgment that must be made clear. 


RATINGS VERSUS RANKINGS 


So far we have spoken only vaguely of over-all satisfaction or 
anxiety in each system of behavior. To be more specific, the 
over-all judgment was made quite separately in two different 
forms. The first of these was a rating on a seven-point scale. On 
the basis of all the evidence available the judge was, for exam- 
ple, required to rate the degree of anxiety developed in weaning 
in a given society on a scale ranging from one (indicating an 
extremely low degree of anxiety) to seven (indicating a very 
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high degree of anxiety). The making of these ratings required 
in effect that a given society be directly compared in this respect 
with the other societies that were being rated. It required a 
definite idea on the part of the judge of the degree of anxiety 
represented by each of the seven points on the scale and then an 
ability to recognize which of these seven degrees of anxiety 
was most closely approximated by the given society. Clearly 
each judge had to familiarize himself with the data on quite a 
number of societies before he could begin to make these ratings. 
It appeared to us and to the judges that it was possible to de- 
velop standards which made such ratings meaningful. There 
was, however, the risk that we might have been wrong in this 
belief, 

Because of this risk we had essentially the same judgment 
made also by a method of ranking, Here the judge was not asked 
to compare a given society in any way with other societies. He 
was asked only to look, for example, at the socialization process 
in this society for each of the five systems of behavior separately. 
He was then asked to judge in which of these five systems the 
mode of socialization was such as to develop the highest degree 


of anxiety, in which it was such as to develop the next highest 
down to the system of behavior in 


degree of anxiety and so on 
connection with which socialization in this society was mildest 


or least likely to develop anxiety. Thus he was asked here to 
order the five systems of behavior for this one society alone, 
without a necessity for taking into account any information 
about child training in other societies. (The ranking technique 
was thus used only for each of the five systems of behavior as a 
Whole, whereas the rating technique was also applied when 
Possible to separate forms of sexual and aggressive behavior. ) 
One implication of this difference between the techniques of 
rating and ranking is that only for ratings could there be tied 
Scores for a single society on two or more systems of behavior. 
For example, a given society might conceivably be rated 5 on 
the socialization anxiety scale for each of the five systems of be- 
havior. This would mean that the judge felt that the society was 
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moderately severe with respect to each system. For the rankings, 
however, the five systems would have to be ordered according 
to the relative severity of each system as compared to the others, 
each system being assigned a different rank order. In fact, how- 
ever, although there were instances of tied scores on the ratings 
for a given society for two or sometimes three systems, in gen- 
eral the ratings as well as the rankings represented a fair dis- 
tribution of values. The effect of this is that, while the rankings 
and ratings might in principle be very nearly independent of 
each other, they are in fact very closely related." 

The judgments of initial satisfaction and of socialization anx- 
iety, then, are available in two entirely separate forms, ratings 
and rankings. In general, we have preferred to use the ratings 
for two reasons: (1) they appear to us to be more directly rele- 
vant to the hypotheses we are testing; (2) a rating could be 
made for a given society for one or two systems of behavior alone 
if there was good evidence on those systems and not on the 
others, whereas rankings could be made only by taking all five 
systems into account. We have, however, cited certain results 
obtained with the use of rankings that seem particularly per- 
tinent because they support, or aid in interpreting, the results 
obtained with ratings. 


CERTAINTY OF JUDGMENT 


The judge was required to indicate the degree of confidence he 
felt in making the judgment. Only two degrees of confidence 
were used, which we will here call confident and doubtful. If the 
judge could not even make a doubtful judgment he, of course, 


6. The closeness of relationship between ratings and rankings may be 
expressed by a correlation coefficient. The correlation coefficients for each 
system of behavior, first for initial satisfaction and then for socialization 
anxiety, are oral —0.65 and —0.82; anal —0.77 and —0.92; sexual —0.95 
and —0.90; dependence —0.64 and —0.76; aggression —0.55 and —0.79. 
These correlation coefficients are negative because the meaning of a high 
rating corresponds to that of a low ranking. These coefficients are based 
only on the most confident judgments (as defined later in this chapter). 
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simply omitted the judgment. This device of calling for indica- 
tions of degrees of confidence was adopted as a result of the 
following reasoning. We did not wish to have the judge make 
only those judgments which he could make with a high degree 
of confidence; the number of cases might then be reduced to a 
number too small for use, whereas the doubtful judgments 
might have enough evidence behind them to yield meaningful 
results with the larger number of cases that would then be 
available, On the other hand, had we instructed our judges to 
include even the doubtful judgments but without making any 
discrimination between them and the confident ones, we might 
have introduced so much random variation into the judgments 
that they would be of no use at all. Requiring this discrimina- 
tion on the part of the judges left us with freedom of action. If 
for a particular hypothesis confident judgments were sufficient 
in number to permit an adequate test, they alone could be used. 
If for another hypothesis the number of judgments available was 
extremely small, then in that case the doubtful judgments could 
be included. It did, in fact, turn out this way; for some hypoth- 
eses dealt with in this report an adequate number of confident 
judgments are available, while other hypotheses could be tested 
satisfactorily only if doubtful judgments were included. 

The problem of what judgments to include is complicated by 
the fact that there were three judges, and that they did not neces- 
sarily agree in the confidence they expressed in a particular judg- 
ment. For the pooled judgment of all three judges we have 
arbitrarily decided on a three-point scale of confidence. In later 
chapters, when we indicate which judgments are included for 
Particular purposes, “confident judgments” will refer only to in- 
stances where all three judges made the particular judgment 
and were confident in doing so. “Judgments of an intermediate 


degree of confidence” will refer to instances where all three 
judges made the particular judgment but one or more of them 
tances where only two judges 


considered it doubtful, and to ins 
made the judgment but both of them were confident of the 
judgment. “Judgments of lowest confidence” will refer to the 
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remaining instances (those where two judges made a judgment 
but were not both confident, and those where only one judge 
made a judgment). 


CONSISTENCY AND VALIDITY OF JUDGMENTS 


We come now to consider whether the judgments about satis- 
faction and socialization anxiety had the consistency and 
validity necessary for their scientific use. The three judges did 
their work entirely independently of each other, except that 
they were given the same instructions as to how to make their 
judgments and were given the same ethnographic reports on 
which to base their judgments. If each judge made his judgments 
in a consistent and meaningful manner as dictated by the nature 
of the evidence and the instructions, this should be revealed 
by agreement among the judges in the ratings and rankings they 
produced. The measurement of degree of consistency in a situa- 
tion such as this is something for which suitable statistical 
techniques are available in the common statistical procedures 
used by psychologists. The measure that is used is the coefficient 
of correlation between the ratings of any two judges. 
Coefficients of correlation were separately computed for the 
ratings on each of the ten cultural dimensions by each pair of 
judges,’ and separately for cases in which both the judges were 
confident and for cases in which one or both judges were doubt- 
ful. For the confident judgments the median coefficient of corre- 
lation was 0.65, and for the doubtful judgments the median 
correlation was 0.34. For the confident judgments this appears 
to us to be a fairly satisfactory degree of consistency, For the 
doubtful judgments the consistency is regrettably low, It is 
therefore clearly desirable that, when there are enough cases, 
the confident judgments alone be used. 
In relating these dimensions of childhood training to aspects 
of adult behavior we have of course not been using the judg- 
ment of a single judge but the pooled judgment of all three 
7. Le., for each of the three combinations of two out of the three judges. 
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judges. For this reason a correlation coefficient expressing the 
probable consistency of the average of the three judges’ ratings 
is the appropriate measure to use in determining how cénsistent 
were the ratings in the form in which we actually used them. 
For the confident judgments the median coefficient thus cor- 
rected is 0.85; for the doubtful judgments it is 0.61. 

We were satisfied, then, with the degree of consistency or 
reliability characterizing the confident judgments made by our 
judges on dimensions of child training practices and found that 
there was some useful degree of consistency even in the doubtful 
judgments. The question might still be asked, of course, whether 
this consistency arises from some spurious source. Could it be 
that the judges agreed with each other because they all knew 
what we wanted or because they worked together? We had 
this issue very much in mind in planning the research. For this 
reason neither of us made judgments on which our results would 
be based, or in any way directly influenced them. As we very 
clearly knew what relationships we were looking for, we could 
not have been certain that our preconceptions would not in- 
fluence our judgments. We felt it essential to have the judgments 
made by other persons, and by other persons whose working 
conditions were such that they could not have been influenced 
in the same way we might have been. We made only one ex- 
ception; as already indicated, one of our three judges was a re- 
search assistant who did help us in the initial planning of the 
research and had some considerable knowledge of our purposes. 
We took care that she, in making these judgments, was in- 
structed to make them altogether on the basis of information on 
child training in each given society. Comparison of her ratings 
with those of other judges led us to believe that this effort was 
successful, The other two judges had no very definite knowledge 
of the hypotheses we were testing and had no knowledge of the 
other aspects of the cultures with which we were going to com- 
pare these dimensions of child training. Moreover, they worked 


8. This correction is made by 
in standard books on statistics, €-g- 


the Spearman-Brown formula described 
Garrett, 1947, pp. 387-391. 
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in complete independence of each other and, in fact, in different 
years. The other cultural dimensions with which these dimen- 
sions were to be correlated were, furthermore, rated by a com- 
pletely different pair of judges who worked in complete inde- 
pendence from the judges of child training practices and in ig- 
norance of the child training practices of the societies with 
which they were dealing. It was thus virtually impossible that 
the judgments could have been contaminated by the judges’ 
wishes or preconceptions about the outcome of this research. 
By the exclusion of these possibilities of bias we may claim that 
to that extent the judgments on which our results are based are 
valid as well as consistent measures of those dimensions of cul- 
tural variation which they were intended to get at. 

Some readers may feel that the measures we have taken to in- 
sure against contamination of the judgments are rather extreme. 
They are. They are justified by the fact that we had to deal with 
material on which judgments are difficult. With this sort of 
material the danger of biased judgment is great. Had more clear- 
cut evidence been available, or had we been dealin g with topics 
where judgments are less difficult, many of our precautions could 
have been dispensed with. 


CHAPTER 4. Variations in 
Child Training Practices 


In THE preceding chapter we have described the main concepts 
we have used in analyzing the child training practices of primi- 
tive societies, We have dealt with five systems of behavior— 
oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and aggression. For each system 
of behavior we have attempted to analyze the conditions which 
should produce initial satisfaction of varying degrees, the age 
at which socialization begins, and the techniques of child train- 
ing which should produce varying degrees of socialization 
anxiety. 

From our effort to apply 
child training in many primitive socie 
two main conclusions of a simple factual nature. 

One of these conclusions is that child training the world over 
is in certain important respects identical. It is identical in that 
it is found always to be concerned with certain universal prob- 
lems of behavior. Parents everywhere have similar problems to 
solve in bringing up their children. In all societies the helpless 
infant, getting his food by nursing at his mother’s breast and, 
having digested it, freely evacuating the waste products, ex- 
ploring his genitals, biting and kicking at will, must be changed 
into a responsible adult obeying the rules of his society. While 


there are many societies in our sample for which data are lack- 
ing on some of these problems, there is no clear evidence in any 
lems are in fact absent from 


case that any of these basic pro 

the life of any people. Child training everywhere seems to be 
in considerable part concerned with problems which arise from 
universal characteristics of the human infant and from universal 


this sort of analysis to the data on 
ties we have arrived at 
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characteristics of adult culture which are incompatible with the 
continuation of infantile behavior. 

The other general conclusion of a factual nature is that even 
in these important respects child training also differs from one 
society to another. Societies differ from each other in the pre- 
cise character of the rules to which the child must be taught to 
conform; no society, for example, permits its children the com- 
plete sexual freedom which they might spontaneously develop, 
but the extent and exact character of the restrictions placed on 
sexual freedom vary tremendously. Societies differ, moreover, 
in the techniques that are used in enforcing conformity, in the 
age at which conformity is demanded to each rule of adult life, 
in the extent to which, in particular respects, children are trained 
into a distinctive culture of their own rather than directly from 
infancy into adult culture, and in countless other details of the 
socialization process. 

Each of these two general conclusions plays an essential role 
in the study we are reporting in this book. We are engaged in 
a quest for scientific generalizations. For these to become pos- 
sible we must make use of concepts which are applicable to a 
wide body of diverse data. The fact that our concepts do turn 
out to be pertinent to the child training of all sorts of primitive 
societies indicates that we have met this prerequisite of scientific 
inquiry, although they are not necessarily the best for all pur- 
poses. The anthropological fieldworker, in order to give a full 
and realistic account of child training practices in a particular 
society, may need concepts which are more narrow and specific, 
more closely identified with the peculiarities of the one culture 
that provides the framework of his description. Similarly, the 
educator in our society may need such specific and culture- 
bound concepts as “attitude toward teachers” and “acceptance 
of school routines.” Our concepts have been chosen for their 
utility in permitting generalization about human behavior in 
general. While we believe that concepts which permit such 
broad generalizations will also have value in the more specific 
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descriptive and practical tasks of the fieldworker or the educator, 
they were not chosen with that aim in mind. 

For the scientific generalization we intend to seek, on the 
other hand, it is essential that there be variation among societies 
with respect to these concepts. We are looking for the rela- 
tionship between one variable and another—specifically, for 
relationships between customs of child training and other cus- 
toms which will provide indices of the adult personality traits 
characteristic of the members of a society. But for such a rela- 
tionship to be demonstrated, it is essential that the two variables 
each be in some cases present and in some cases absent, or that 
ng in some cases present in high degree 
and in other cases present in low degree. Only in this way is it 
possible to test whether presence, or high degree, of one variable 
tends to be accompanied by presence, or high degree, of the 
other variable. 

Thus, these two findings of universal applicability of the con- 
cepts we have used in analyzing child training practices, and of 
variation among societies with respect to these concepts, are 
both essential for the main purposes of our research, that of 
testing generalizations about human behavior. 

In this present chapter, however, we propose to make use 
of these same two findings in a different way, à way that is pre- 
liminary to our main purposes but also has some justification 
of its own. We propose here to give some account of the way 
and extent to which human societies differ from each other 
with respect to the variables of child training we are dealing 
with, The object of this descriptive survey In relation to the 
main purposes of our research is to give the reader a better 
notion of what these variables of child training practice mean. 
He will thus be better prepared to understand and to make his 
own interpretations of the findings we report later about rela- 
tionships between these variables of child training practices and 
indices of adult personality characteristics. The other justifica- 
tion for this descriptive survey lies in the interest of comparative 


each vary in degree, bei 
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knowledge for its own sake. We are living in a period when 
the child training practices of our own society are a topic of 
great general interest. They are the subject of frequent com- 
ment and criticism. Psychiatrists, pediatricians, psychologists, 
anthropologists and other writers have urged upon members of 
our society various changes in these practices. For the reader 
who is interested in possibilities of change, or who wishes to 
consider the probable wisdom of any specific change that is 
suggested, one thing important to know is how our present 
practices compare with those of other societies. The survey of 
child training practices that we offer here in rather brief form 
can contribute to providing this background of comparative 
information. 

Since interest in child training practices of other societies for 
purposes of simple comparison is likely to be focused on a com- 
parison of our own society with others, we have felt it important, 
for purposes of this one chapter, to include specific reference 
to the child training practices of our own society, With this in 
mind we had our judges analyze the practices of our own so- 
ciety in exactly the same way they analyzed the practices of the 
primitive societies which constitute our main sample. It was 
necessary for this purpose to select some report or reports which 
could be used as the document to be analyzed in this case. There 
is, however, the complication of considerable variation in child 
training practices among different segments of our society. For 
this reason it was desirable to choose some one defined segment 
which had been adequately studied with respect to child train- 
ing practices. The best document we could find for this purpose 
consisted of a study by Davis and Havighurst (1946, 1947). 
This study was made in Chicago in the early forties. Their in- 
formation was drawn from interviews with and observations of 
200 families, representing in equal numbers white middle and 
lower class and Negro middle and lower class. The scores which 
we will use in this chapter for comparative purposes will be 
those relevant to the white middle-class group only. 

It should be pointed out that, at the time the study was made, 
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the recent trend toward more permissive child training prac- 
tices was apparently pretty much restricted to professional 
groups of the middle class. The group studied by Davis and 
Havighurst therefore was undoubtedly less permissive than a 
similar group would be today. Furthermore, there may be con- 
siderable regional differences in child training practices which a 
report restricted to the Chicago area of course will not represent. 
Our reference group then consists of 50 middle-class families 
living in Chicago in the early forties. 

In this chapter we will first consider each of the five systems 
of child behavior in turn. In connection with each of the five 
systems of behavior we will report on three major aspects of the 
socialization process: 


1. Initial indulgence of this system of behavior. Here the 


ratings we will review are the same which we have described 


in the preceding chapter under the label of “initial satisfaction.” 
The ratings were based on a theoretical analysis of factors which 
would tend to make for high or low satisfaction in connection 
with a given system of behavior, and it is this learned satisfaction 
which is of interest in connection with our later tests of hypoth- 


eses about the relation of child training to adult personality. For 


present purposes, however, where our attention is focused on 


the child training per se, it is more useful to use a term which re- 
fers to the parental behavior itself rather than the effect on the 
child. As indicated in the preceding chapter, the term used for 
this purpose is “initial indulgence.” This is an accurate term for 
summarizing three of the factors which the judges took into ac- 
count in judging initial security—the factors of duration of the 
initial behavior, freedom in performing the initial behavior, and 


degree of encouragement of the initial behavior. “Indulgence” 


does not correctly describe the fourth factor which was taken 
ent anxiety—but we have 


into account—the amount of concurt' 
felt that no great inaccuracy is introduced by using the term 
“indulgence” as an over-all description of our initial satisfac- 
tion” scale when interpreted, for purposes of this descriptive re- 
view, as reflecting the behavior of the parents toward the child. 
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2. Age of socialization. The meaning of these judgments has 
already been described in the preceding chapter. We would 
like to repeat here the caution expressed there about taking these 
judgments as precise measurements of age. They should be 
taken instead as very rough estimates, based often on rather 
indirect evidence, but useful for purposes of comparison among 
societies. 

3. Severity of socialization. Here the ratings we will review 
are those which we have described in the preceding chapter un- 
der the label of “socialization anxiety.” Again, choice of this 
label was dictated by our main orientation toward studying the 
effects upon children of their treatment by adults, whereas a 
more appropriate label here is one which directs attention at 
that treatment itself. In this case, “severity of socialization” 
seems to us perfectly appropriate as a label for this variable 
when it is being considered as representative of the behavior of 
parents toward their children rather than from the point of 
view of inferences about the effect of that behavior on the 
children. ; 

For the scales of initial indulgence and severity of socializa- 
tion we have based our statements in this chapter solely on 
those societies for which a judgment on the scale was made with 
confidence by all three of our judges. For judgments on age of 
the beginning of socialization, which were intrinsically rather 
uncertain judgments, this procedure would leave us with too 
few cases to make much use of. Consequently, for judgments of 
age we have included societies for which the judgments are only 
of an intermediate degree of confidence; that is, we have in- 
cluded all cases for which two of the judges made a confident 
judgment (regardless of whether the third judge made any 
judgment at all), and all cases for which all three of the judges 
made a judgment ( regardless of whether they were confident 
of the judgment), 

After reviewing socialization of the five systems of behavior in 
turn, we will consider at the end of the chapter the average de- 
gree of indulgence and severity in various societies. In the fol- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lowing chapter we will consider the interrelations among these 
various aspects of child training practices. 


Nursinc AND WEANING 
INITIAL NURSING INDULGENCE 


Our rating scale for initial indulgence of each system of behavior 
had a possible range from 8 to 21 (because it represented the 
sum of ratings by three judges, who each used a scale from 1 to 
7). On this scale the ratings of initial indulgence of the infant’s 
oral interests had an actual range, for various societies, from a 
low of 6 to a high of 18. 

About one half of the 51 societies on which we have confident 
ratings of initial oral indulgence are closely crowded together 
at the upper end of the scale. The median (the point above 
which one half of the cases fall) is at 15, only 3 points below 
the highest case which actually is found. Among these many 
societies high on initial oral indulgence it is very hard to make 
discriminations. These societies are characterized by the 
mother’s having few responsibilities during the nursing period 
which would interfere with child care, and by her assuming the 
duty of being continuously near her infant, feeding him when- 
ever he is judged to be hungry, and in general using nursing 
as a means of pacifying the child whenever he has discomforts 
which cannot readily be removed in other ways. This general 
pattern of high oral indulgence is encountered over and over 
again in accounts of child care in primitive societies, and could 
accurately be said to be the most characteristic mode of treat- 
ment of young infants the world over. 

The other half of the societies in our sample show gradually 
decreasing degrees of oral indulgence of infants. The lowest 
point of indulgence is reached by the Marquesans, of whom 
Linton says (1939, pp. 164-165), 


The Marquesans believe that nursing makes a child hard 
to raise and not properly submissive. There was probably 
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a certain amount of nursing, dependent upon the will of 
the mother, but in any event the nursing period was very 
short. Women took great pride in the firmness and beauti- 
ful shape of their breasts, which were important in sexual 
play. They believed that prolonged nursing spoiled the 
breasts and consequently were reluctant to do it. Feeding 
times were irregular and dependent on the convenience of 
the adult rather than the protests of the child. 


The rating of oral indulgence in the child-rearing practices of 
Davis and Havighurst’s American middle-class group was 8, 
2 points higher than the Marquesans but lower than any other 
of the 51 societies in our sample. The lowness of this rating was 
influenced both by the short duration of the nursing period in 
the American middle-class group and by the extremely low de- 
gree of freedom in indulgence of oral interests permitted by 
them. The rigid scheduling of feeding, with respect to time and 
amount, is an interference with free indulgence of oral satis- 
faction which is unknown in this form among the societies in 
our sample, and rivaled there only by interference resulting from 
neglect or rejection, as among the Marquesans. There has been 
in recent years, of course, a widespread effort to change the prac- 
tices of the American middle class in this respect. These efforts 
have, we may see, been directed at changing our child-rearing 
practices in the direction of greater similarity to the practices 
characteristic of mankind at large. 


AGE OF WEANING 


There are 52 societies for which we have our judges’ estimates 
of the age at which serious efforts at weaning are typically be- 
gun. For the median case, weaning is reported to begin at the 
age of about two and a half years. Approximately this age is 
indeed typical of primitive societies in general, for the estimate 
for 83 out of the 52 societies falls between the ages of two years 
and three years. 


At the upper extreme there are only two societies for which 
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vamal age at weaning appears to be greater than three and a 
half years. The most extreme are the Chenchu tribe of India, 
who are reported not to wean their children until they are five 
or six. A case of special interest is provided by the Lepcha, also 
of India, who generally wean their children by the age of three 
but in some families do not deliberately wean the youngest 
child; it is reported that among the Lepcha the youngest child 
may occasionally be seen nursing up until the time of puberty. 
; At the lower extreme there are only two primitive societies 
in our sample who attempt to wean their children before they 
are a year old. One of these is the Marquesans, whose general 
attitude toward nursing has already been indicated. The other 
example is the Chamorro of Guam. 
The age of weaning is an aspect o 
American middle-class group is q 
estimate of the typical age of weaning amon 
over a half year. This is earlier than for any 
Societies except the Marquesans alone. 


f socialization in which our 
uite extreme. Our judges’ 
g them was a little 
of the 52 primitive 


SEVERITY OF WEANING 


For most of the societies in our sample there are certain broad 
uniformities in the way weaning is achieved. It is generally pre- 
pared for by the early introduction of supplementary food into 
the diet, usually during the child’s first year. This is usually some 
form of starchy gruel; if more solid food is used, it is normally 
premasticated by the mother. The proportion of supplementary 
food is gradually increased until, by the time of weaning, it may 
form a large part of the child’s diet. When weaning is finally 
undertaken, some means of discouraging nursing altogether is 
often employed. The technique of daubing a bitter or peppery 
substance on the breast is widely reported for this purpose. 
Separating the child from its mother temporarily and sending 
it to a relative is not infrequent. More severe measures are rare. 

Despite this considerable degree of agreement in general 
technique among most of the societies, it is possible to discrimi- 
nate real and sizable differences in the over-all severity or trau- 
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matic character of the weaning process. The ratings of severity 
of weaning were fairly evenly distributed over a wide range, 
from 6 up to 17. 

The upper range of severity of weaning may be illustrated 
by the customs of the Baiga (with a rating of 15), for whom the 
ethnographer mentions only techniques of punishment as the 
way of accomplishing weaning. 

The lower extreme, of mild weaning, may be illustrated by 
the customs of the Kurtatchi (with a rating of 6), among whom 
weaning is apparently accomplished entirely by building up the 
satisfaction of eating like an adult, without specific punishment 
or discouragement of nursing. Blackwood reports of the 
Kurtatchi (1935, pp. 163-164): 


Weaning is, in the normal course of affairs, a gradual 
process, other food, beginning with taro, which is given 
from birth, being gradually increased in quantity and va- 
riety. The child, according to the statement of the women, 
makes, of its own account, fewer and fewer demands upon 
its mother, who accedes to them till they cease. There would 
seem, accordingly, to be no shock to the child at weaning. 


The median rating among the 89 societies for which confident 
ratings are available here is 11. This average degree of severity 
of weaning may be illustrated by the practices of the Kwakiutl, 
of whom C. S. Ford writes (1941, pp. 82-33), 


Weaning was generally initiated at between two and three 
years of age, although it might be delayed even longer if 
the child were sickly. It was accomplished by increasing 
the amount of supplementary feeding and by punishing 
the child for suckling. The mother would put some bitter 
substance on her nipples which, it is said, was very effective 
in discouraging the child’s attempts to nurse. After wean- 
ing, thumb sucking was common but was discouraged by 
taking the finger out of the mouth and giving the child 


some substitute such as the muscular part of a dried horse 
clam. 
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Our judges’ evaluation of the practices of our American 
middle-class group places them about halfway between this 
median degree of severity and the upper extreme of severity. 
American weaning practices, then, are above average in severity 
but are not nearly as extreme as in the initial deprivation 
of the child’s oral interests between birth and the time of 
weaning. i 


ANAL TRAINING 
INITIAL INDULGENCE 


In initial indulgence of the child’s free excretory behavior, as in 
initial oral indulgence, the societies in our sample tend to be 
gathered toward the upper end of the scale, Ratings given to 22 
Societies range from 8 to 16, and the median is at 18, only three 
points below the maximum. The extreme of indulgence may be 
illustrated by the Siriono of South America. Here the only con- 
cern of the parents about defecation in their children appears 
to be that the child should not play with feces ( apparently, ac- 
cording to the ethnographer, because of awareness of a role of 
€ces in contagion ); otherwise, there is great freedom. Holm- 


berg reports (1946, pp. 220-222), 


The infant receives no punishment if he urinates or defe- 
cates on his parents. Of course, if a mother hears her infant 
fart or feels that he is about to defecate on her, she holds 
him away from her body so as not to be soiled, es Ha 
the only punishment that an infant is HE y ee 
cating on her is that of being set aside for a while until she 
cleans up the mess. 

nce between this extreme case 
an of the distribution, there is 
he median, which would 
shorter duration of free- 


As there is rather little differe 
and those which fall at the medi 
no need to cite examples to represent t 
simply mean slightly less freedom, or 
dom, than among the Siriono. 


The other extreme, of low initial indulgence of free defeca- 
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tion, is reached among the Tanala of Madagascar where, ac- 
cording to Linton (1939, p. 262), 


Diapers are not used, with the result that the child is con- 
stantly soiling its mother; and since the clothes that the 
mother wears are difficult to replace, we have here an incen- 
tive for premature sphincter discipline. In fact, anal train- 
ing is begun at the age of two or three months, and the child 
is expected to be continent at the age of six months. If after 
this time the child soils its mother, it is severely punished. 


The practices of our American middle-class group are nearer 
to the lower extreme than to the upper extreme. Their rating 
was 8, which was much less extreme than the Tanala, but more 
extreme than any of the other primitive societies for which this 
rating is available except the Chagga, who received a rating of 6. 


AGE AT BEGINNING OF TOILET TRAINING 


The median estimate for the beginning age of serious toilet train- 
ing falls at the age of two. Slightly over half of the primitive so- 
cieties (14 out of 25) begin toilet training somewhere between 
the ages of one and a half and two and a half. At the upper ex- 
treme there is one society (the Bena of Africa ) where toilet train- 
ing is not begun until the child is almost five years old, At the 
lower extreme there are two societies which begin toilet training 
during the child’s first year. Our American middle-class group 
falls near this extreme, as they are judged typically to start toilet 
training when the child is only a little over six months old; this 
is earlier than is reported for any of the primitive societies re- 
viewed with the single exception of the Tanala. 


SEVERITY OF TOILET TRAINING 


As may be judged from the account already given of early inter- 
ference with free defecation among the Tanala, this society pro- 
vides a good example of extreme severity in toilet training. For 
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a more detailed account of the severe punishments sometimes 
employed in toilet training we cite Herskovits’ description of toi- 
let training among the Dahomeans (1938, 1, 272-278), although 
the information here is fuller about urination than defecation. 


A child is trained by the mother who, as she carries it about, 
senses when it is restless, so that every time it must per- 
form its excretory functions, the mother puts it on the 
ground. Thus in time, usually two years, the training process 
is completed. If a child does not respond to this training, 
and manifests enuresis at the age of four or five, soiling the 
mat on which it sleeps, then, at first, it is beaten. If this does 
not correct the habit, ashes are put in water and the mix- 
ture is poured over the head of the offending boy or girl, 
who is driven into the street, where all the other children 
clap their hands and run after the child singing, 

Adida go ya ya ya 

“Urine everywhere.” 
In Whydah, the child is taken to the lagoon and washed, 
this being repeated a second time if necessary. If the habit 
is then not stopped, a live frog is attached to the child’s 
waist, which so frightens the offender that a cure is usually 
effected. In Abomey, however, beating is the customary 
punishment. 


At the extreme opposite to these practices are those of the 
Siriono, for whom Holmberg reports (1950, p. 75), 
Almost no effort is made by the mother to train an infant in 
the habits of cleanliness until he can walk, and then they 
are instilled very gradually. Children who are able to walk, 
however, soon learn by imitation, and with the assistance 
of their parents, not to defecate near the hammock. When 
they are old enough to indicate their needs, the mother 
gradually leads them further and further away from the 
hammock to urinate and defecate, so that by the time they 
have reached the age of 8 they have learned not to pollute 
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the house. Until the age of 4 or 5, however, children are still 
wiped by the mother, who also cleans up the excreta and 
throws them away. Not until a child has reached the age of 
6 does he take care of his defecation needs alone. 


Mild toilet training such as has just been described for the 
Siriono is dependent upon delaying the training until the child 
has reached an age when he can talk and understand well, and 
has developed motives which lead him to do things in the way 
that his parents and other members of the community approve. 
When these conditions are met, it is possible to achieve toilet 
training merely by building up new habits of defecating at the 
appropriate time and place which will supplant the earlier re- 
sponses of free elimination without the need of punishment. 
When this method is used, toilet training may indeed be so easy 
that it does not appear as a conscious problem. When one of 
us, doing field work among the Kwoma of New Guinea, asked 
about toilet training, his informants were puzzled as to why 
this was anything to ask questions about. All they could say at 
first was, “Why, you just tell the child what to do and he does 
it” 

For 20 societies for which the ratings were made with con- 
fidence the severity of toilet training varied from the rating 
of 18 given to the Tanala and 17 to the Dahomeans down to 
the rating of 6 given to the Siriono. The societies were rather 
evenly spread out over this range with some tendency for more 
of them to approach the lower extreme than the upper extreme. 
The median rating was 11; the practices characteristic of this 
degree of severity may be illustrated by those of the Navaho, 
which have been described as follows by Leighton and Kluck- 
hohn (1947, p. 35): 


- . » bowel control is not expected of the Navaho child 
until he is old enough to direct his own movements and 
merely accompany an elder at night and in the morning. 
The mother or an older sister takes the child out when she 
herself goes to defecate and tells the little one to imitate 
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her position and her actions. After a time, the youngster 
who continues to wet or soil himself is unmercifully teased 
by all present. However, in the normal case, these functions 
soon come to be taken for granted. . . . Moreover, little 
feeling of disgust for urine or feces is inculcated. There 
is no exaggerated emphasis upon the unpleasantness of 
odors or consistency of excreta. The child is not thoroughly 


washed each time it soils itself. 


Here the method is basically that of the Siriono, but ap- 
parently because of an earlier expectation of completion of 
the training there is more difficulty felt in achieving it, and some 
degree of punishment plays a part in the process. 

Our American middle-class group was judged to be quite 
extreme in the severity of toilet training. They were given a 
rating of 18 on the basis of Davis and Havighurst’s account. 
This is the same rating that was given to the Tanala, the most 
severe of the primitive societies reviewed. 


Sex TRAINING 


In comparison with the two systems of behavior we have con- 
sidered thus far, the sexual system as we have defined it in- 
cludes a much greater variety of behavior. As has been indi- 
cated in the preceding chapter, this fact was recognized in the 
way our judges were instructed to go about their analysis of 
the ethnographic data on child rearing. They were asked to 
look for evidence on four separate aspects of sexual behavior: 
masturbation, heterosexual play, homosexual play, and im- 
modesty. On each of these they were to make the judgments 


about initial satisfaction, age at beginning of socialization, and 


degree of socialization anxiety, if the evidence permitted. Then 
they were to put the evidence on all four of these aspects of 
sexual behavior together, along with any evidence in the une 
graphic reports referring to sexual behavior as a whole, i 
make parallel judgments with respect to the socialization o. 
sexual behavior in general. 
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The outcome of these instructions was that in certain respects 
the analysis of the separate aspects of sexual behavior is more 
useful than the analysis of sexual behavior as a whole, and in 
certain respects the opposite is true. The judges found that evi- 
dence about the age at socialization was rare in the case of sexual 
behavior, and that when available it usually referred specifically 
to some particular aspect of sexual behavior. Consequently judg- 
ments about age of socialization are useful only for the separate 
aspects (and indeed, even here, there are a sufficient number 
of such judgments to be useful only in the case of two aspects, 
heterosexual play and immodesty ), Judgments about the satis- 
faction and the anxiety resulting from the socialization process, 
on the other hand, were made with confidence for sexual be- 
havior in general in more cases than 
behavior. For purposes of relating sexual satisfaction and anxiety 
to other aspects of behavior, in lat 
in general will be more useful: for purp 


MASTURBATION 


Initial indulgence of the 


young child’s ital self- 
is in general rather high i § genital self 


stimulation 
n the 17 societies for whic 


h confident 
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ratings are available. The ratings vary from a high of 19 down 
only to 11, with the median at 15. The more indulgent practices 
may be illustrated by those of the Alorese of Indonesia, who are 
given a rating of 19. In Alorese infancy, “one of the favorite 
substitutes for offering the breast in an effort to pacify a child 
is to massage its genitals gently,” and at a slightly later age, 
Sex experiences during this early period of childhood seem 
confined to masturbation, which goes on freely in public. Little 
boys are commonly seen standing on the fringe of an adult group 
manipulating their penes with complete self-engrossment” 
(DuBois, 1944, pp. 87 and 45). 

The least indulgent of the primitive societies reviewed may 
be illustrated by the Manus of New Guinea, who received a 
rating of 11, and even here indulgence certainly does not ap- 
proach the low extreme that would be possible. Margaret Mead 
reports of the Manus (1930, pp. 165-166), 


Variations of the sexual picture are slight. The spirits are 
not concerned at all with any aspect of sex which does not 
involve heterosexual activity on the part of Manus women. 
All other types of sex behaviour are enveloped in the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of shame, but escape the stigma of sin. 
Masturbation is practised by the children but always in 
solitude, and solitude is hard to find. It seems to have no 
important psychological concomitants; engendering as it 
does no very special shame in a society where every act 
of excretion is lamentable and to be most carefully hidden. 


_ Our American middle-class group were given a rating of 10, 
just barely below the least indulgent of these primitive societies 
ut still not extremely low on the basis of the absolute estimate 
of the judges. 
_ Socialization anxiety develo 
tion was unfortunately judge 


ped in connection with masturba- 
d with confidence for an even 
Smaller sample of societies—only 10. The ratings vary from 16 
own to 5, with a median rating of 10. The upper extreme of 
Severity of socialization of masturbation is approached by the 
anus. As their treatment of masturbation appears to be con- 
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stant at various periods of childhood, the passage just quoted 
to illustrate their low initial indulgence of masturbation will 
apply equally well to the severity of socialization. 

The lower extreme in severity of socialization is found in the 
Pukapukans, of whom the Beagleholes write (1941, p. 293), 


Masturbation is extremely common among children of both 
sexes to the age of about 12 years. . . . The general atti- 
tude of adults to masturbation in children and sex organ 
manipulation is one of good-humored toleration; that is, 
it is considered amusing if called to their attention. But 
for the most part adults never feel’ called upon to notice. 
... All adults know that masturbation goes on among 
children. It is regarded as their game, natural to children of 
certain ages, and that is all there is to it. 


Since masturbation is evidently not a common practice among 
adults in this society, the implication is simply that masturbation 
(and its accompanying homosexual and heterosexual play) 
gives way to adult sexual intercourse around the time of puberty 
through the positive reward value of the latter activity at that 
time, and that there is never occasion for punishing masturba- 
tion. 

Our American middle-class group is rather extreme in the 
severity with which children are punished for masturbation, as 


they are given the same rating by our judges as the most extreme 
of the primitive societies. 


HETEROSEXUAL PLAY 


The treatment of heterosexual play in young children is one of 
the aspects of child training practices that appear to show the 
widest variation on an absolute basis, Both in initial indulgence 
and in severity of socialization the ratings by our judges reached 
very close to both the upper and lower limits of the scale, 

The initial indulgence of heterosexual play in various societies 
varied from practices which received a low rating of 4 to prac- 
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tices which received a high rating of 20. The 26 societies for 
which confident ratings were made were spread out fairly evenly 
through this wide range, with the median falling at 13. 

The most indulgent initial treatment of heterosexual play may 
be illustrated by the customs of the Baiga (Elwin, 1939, p. 230). 


Baiga children grow up free and unrestrained. . . . Their 
sexual consciousness is developed very early. Parents may 
insist on their children going to work and to work hard, 
but they rarely interfere with their pleasures. . . . Even 
when they see their children indulging in erotic play, they 
simply laugh tolerantly. “Sometimes we say, ‘Why do it 
now? Wait a little? But the children grow excited, so what 
should they do?” Lahakat might be expected to adopt this 
tolerant attitude; but Dhan Singh, a much stricter and 
echoed it. “If a child of seven goes to a girl, 
does no harm. But of course when 
aars, then there is some- 
me that “if I catch my 


chaster man, 
what does it matter? It 
they are grown up and go to the baz 
thing in it.” Sujji of Kawardha told i 
young daughter with a boy I let her alone. I don’t beat her 
or abuse her; otherwise the neighbours may say, ‘Is she 
your wife or your daughter that you are so jealous? Why 
are you making trouble, you impotent old man? Let her 
do what she likes.’ ” 

in heterosexual indulgence appears to 
may judge from the fact that 
t apart from childhood, with 
lay together (Farabee, 


An opposite extreme 
be found in the Wapisiana, if we 
the sexes are reported to be kep 
boys and girls never being allowed to p. 
1918, p. 94). ; es 

The customs of the Tikopia are representative of the societies 
which are close to the median in initial indulgence of hetero- 
sexual play. Here sexual play between young boys and girls 
appears to be rare, even though it is not severely punished nor 
is it prevented by separation of the sexes (Firth, 1936, p. 474). 
One may infer that there is some moderate degree of subtle 
interference with the free development of heterosexual interests. 
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Judgments of the age at which serious training in inhibition 
of heterosexual play is begun vary from about the age of six (for 
the Arapesh and the Teton) to about the age of twelve (for the 
Chagga), with a median at 8. These judgments are available 
for only 17 societies, however, and this is an instance where this 
restricted group may not be very representative, as it seems 
likely that for many other societies the information was lacking 
simply because the interference with heterosexual play is more 
or less continuous from the time that children first 
of interest in it. 

In the later socialization of heterosexual play the range of 
severity was judged to be almost as wide as in the degree of 
initial indulgence, as the ratin gs varied from a low of 4 to a hi gh 
of 17, with a median of 12. 

The extreme of high severity in heterosexual training in child- 
hood is found among the Chiricahua, as is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extracts from Opler’s report (1941, pp. 77, 79): 


give any sign 


While the child is very young and is still un 
hend the social forms which differentiate o 
tionship from another, he is little inhibite 
introduction to the ideas clustering around 
cousin relationships comes the first pressure 
between the sexes. Soon this trend is forti 
creasing separation of boys and girls for p 
ment. Since the youngster is with member. 
so much of the time, the feeling of shyne 
the company of the other sex becomes p 
Sexual precocity is rare and sternly discouraged. The one 
account of such misbehavior which was obtained was that 
of a seven-year-old boy charged with trying to throw down 
little girls and molest them. The mothers refused to allow 
their children to associate with him. An informant, when 
he was questioned about sexual play among children 
claimed that he had never heard of children engaging in sex 
games but added that, if two children had been caught at 


able to compre- 
ne class of rela- 
d. But with his 
the sibling and 
toward reserve 
fied by the in- 
lay and amuse- 
s of his own sex 
ss when he is in 
ronounced. , , . 
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“such a thing,” the parents “would certainly have whipped 
both of them.” 


The other extreme of low severity amounts to no attempt to 
train children out of heterosexual play, and instead simply let- 
ting it be replaced by fully adult heterosexual behavior as soon 
as the adolescent is physiologically equipped for it. As has al- 
ready been implied in the discussion of masturbation, the Puka- 
pukans illustrate this practice. Another instance of it is found 
in the Marquesans among whom, after freedom in heterosexual 
play in childhood, “regular intercourse began before puberty 
with patterns of group sexual play, two or three girls in the gang 
serving a number of boys in rapid succession with the other boys 
looking on. Occasionally there were individual affairs. . . . [And 
between puberty and marriage] except for taboos in the case 
of siblings and parents, there was complete sexual license among 
these young people” (Linton, 1939, pp. 168-169). 

Typical of the middle range of this variation in severity of 
treatment of heterosexual play are the Hopi, who received a 
median rating of 12. Heterosexual play among the Hopi is dis- 
approved of, but the principal technique used in preventing it 
is simply that of keeping boys and girls separated for the most 
part. Each sex is expected to play and otherwise associate pri- 
marily with its own members. The significance of this require- 
ment in relation to sexuality is pointed up by warnings about 
the supposed bad consequences of sexual play. According to 
Dennis (1940, p. 78), 


Young children are warned against erotic experimentations 
with members of the opposite sex by the pretense that even 
children may bear babies. A girl is told that if a girl of eight 
or nine years were to have a baby, all the people would die 
and the world would come to an end. In addition the girl 
is appealed to not to disgrace her family. A boy is told that 
sexual experience will cause him to stop growing so that 
he will be a dwarf. He is also warned that if he has sex rela- 
tions at an early age he will grow old prematurely. Both 
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boys and girls are told that if they start acting as grown-ups 
in sexual matters their parents will cease to support them; 
i.e., sexual maturity and economic responsibility go to- 


gether. 


With respect to the degree of anxiety that is attached to one’s 
own sexual impulses, it is interesting to compare the practices 
of the Hopi as described by Dennis with those of our own soci- 
ety. The warnings used by the Hopi specifically refer to the 
harmful effects of the sexual behavior of children, not of adults. 
This encourages the child to make a differentiation, so that he 


is not necessarily learning to react permanently with anxiety to 
his own sexual impulses, 


We are not able to make’ 


quantitative comparisons between 
our American middle-class 


group and primitive societies with 
because our judges 
asis of Davis and Havig- 
ptomatic of the generally 
xual play in this group, and of 
t at prevention, that these 
nquiry about heterosexual 
nterviewing mothers in our 
e American middle class is 
vere in Socializing with re- 
average of these primitive 


asis for reporting just how 
s they stand. 


play to be fruitful or acceptable in i 
society. It is our impression that th 
less indulgent initially and more se 
spect to heterosexual play than the 
societies, but we have no accurate b 
near to the extreme of these societie 


IMMODESTY 


Initial indulgence of the child’s spontaneous i 
a good deal. At the upper extremes are societi 
children are naked, are allowed to adopt any postures and dis- 
play their body freely without interference or even with en- 
couragement, and are not at first trained to avoid taking an in- 
terest in the concealed or private parts of other people. Typical 
of this extreme are the Trobrianders, who receive the highest 


mmodesty varies 
es in which young 
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rating of 17 in initial indulgence of immodesty tendencies. 
Malinowski (1927, p. 55) says of them: “. . . there is no putting 
of any veil on natural functions, certainly not in the case of a 
child . . . these children run about naked, . . . their excretory 
functions are treated openly and naturally, . . . there is no 
general taboo on bodily parts or on nakedness in general . . .” 

At the opposite extreme are societies in which clothing is used 
practically from the start, and in which inhibitory training 
occurs as soon as the child is capable of responding to it. Low 
initial indulgence of immodesty is usually evidenced indirectly, 
by implication, as in the following passage about the Western 
Apache, who received a rating of 9 on initial indulgence of im- 
modesty, “Exposing private parts is strictly avoided, and even 
small girls and babies of no more than a year and a half are 
taught not to do it. One day a small girl of five was playing with 
other children of her own age. Her maternal grandfather hap- 
pened to see that she was lying on her back with her feet in the 
air so that her underdrawers showed. He called her name in a 
stern voice, and the little girl, knowing instantly what he meant, 
changed her position” (Goodwin, 1942, p. 456). This passage 
of course also illustrates both early and severe subsequent train- 
ing into modesty. 

Our American middle-class group were judged to be relatively 
nonindulgent of the child’s natural immodesty, as they received 
a rating of 9, just one point above the lowest of the primitive 
societies, 

The age at which serious training in modesty is initiated was 
found to be extremely variable. The median judgment was about 
five and a half years. But there was no clustering of most of the 
societies near to this median age. Most of the 18 societies for 
which these estimates are available are spread out rather evenly 
from the age of three to the age of eight and a half. At each 
extreme there is one rather deviant case—the Western Apache 
Were judged to begin modesty training between one and one 
half years after birth, while the Marquesans were judged to 
delay it until about the age of ten. The judges were not able to 
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make an estimate for the American middle class on the basis of 
the documents they were using, but it is clear from common 
knowledge that the age of beginning modesty training is very 
early here. 

Severity of modesty training was r 
11 societies. The ratings varied from 
at 15. Fairly severe training m 
who received a rating of 17, 


ated confidently for only 
7 to 18, with the median 
ay be illustrated by the Navaho, 
Among the Navaho, say Leighton 
and Kluckhohn (1947, P- 54), cautions addressed to children 
about sexual matters are in general practical and unemotional. 
“The only places where admonitions have a strongly effective 
quality is with reference to incest and modesty. . . . Young- 
sters are . . . conditioned into a strong sensitivity against ex- 
posure of their sexual organs, even before close relatives of the 
same sex. After puberty especially they are told, ‘when you have 
to urinate, you want to do it by yourself. You don’t want your 
grandfather or your brother to See you. If you do this before 
people, you'll burn yourself, they say; ” 

The other extreme may best be represented by the Yakut who, 
with a rating of 7, are judged to be less severe by several points 


on our scale than any of the other societies for which a confident 
rating was made here. There i 


nearly complete absence of modes 

Severity of training for modesty 
in which the practices of our Am 
not at all extreme. The middle c 
here, one point below the median 
which a comparison can be made. 


ty training. 
is one aspect of child training 
crican middle-class group are 
lass was given a rating of 14 
of the primitive societies with 


OVER-ALL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


Over-all ratings were made of initial indulgence and of sever- 
ity of socialization with respect to sexual behavior in general. 
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These ratings were based on the evidence about the three as- 
pects of sexual socialization already reviewed plus (for a few 
societies) the treatment of homosexual behavior. Here the 
judges were able to make confident ratings on a good many more 
societies, In a few cases this may have been because the eth- 
nographer reported primarily in general terms about the sociali- 
zation of the child’s sexuality. More often it was because some- 
what insufficient evidence about each of several aspects of sexual 
behavior, if it indicated a consistency, might justify a more con- 
fident judgment about sexual behavior as a whole than about 
any one aspect. 

In initial indulgence of infantile sexuality the ratings for 31 
societies vary from 20 down to 7, with a median of 13. An ex- 
ample of high indulgence is provided in the following concise 
statement by Linton (1939, p. 168) about the Marquesans, who 
were given a rating of 19: 

Sexual play was a regular practice among the children from 
the earliest period. The adult attitude toward it, if not one 
of active encouragement, was at least that of mild amuse- 
ment, Intercourse was frequently witnessed by the children 
in the dwelling and also at the periods of license which fol- 
lowed the feasts. . . . Sexual techniques were learned 
through imitation of the adults. Masturbation in childhood 
was inducted by the parents; whether it was practiced after- 
ward in the face of opportunity for intercourse, it is impos- 
sible to say. Homosexuality was present in the form of 
mutual masturbation, but I have no data as to its frequency. 
» . . Clothing was assumed shortly before puberty. 


For examples of extremely low indulgence of infantile sex- 
uality, we are not able to cite passages which concisely refer 
to all the aspects of sexual behavior which were included in our 
analysis of this system. The following statement by Linton 
(1989, p. 295) about the Tanala, who received the lowest rating 
of 7 on over-all sexual indulgence, does make reference both 
to masturbation and to social sexual play in general: “Sexual 
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play between children is forbidden and masturbation was not 
observed. This can only mean that such sexual practices, if they 
exist at all, must be carried on in secret and receive no social 
approval. What laxity there is in dealing with these sexual situ- 
ations is instituted after puberty.” 

A case of average over-all treatment of the child’s initial sexual 
propensities may be illustrated by the Alorese, whose rating 
falls exactly at the median. During the earliest years of child- 
hood there appears to be no imposition of modesty training and 
no interference with masturbation. Heterosexual and homosex- 
ual play, on the other hand, is evidently subject to mild inter- 


ference by adults from the time it first appears (DuBois, 1944, 
pp. 45, 69-70). 


Our American middle- 
the lower extreme with a 
According to this judgm 
tive societies who are more 


Over-all severity of socialization i 
their initial sexual habits shows a wi 
from 18 down to 5, with a median r 

The society which was consider 
severe is the Kurtatchi. It will be noted in the passages which 
follow that the Kurtatchi are by no means as severe as could be 
imagined. There is a certain allowance for heterosexual play 
at first, and later for homosexual play, but evidently of an in- 
hibited sort. The severity of the threats and warnings used in 
imposing inhibitions, and the extremity of the separation of 
the sexes, were judged to outweigh this slight freedom in play. 
Blackwood (1935, pp. 100, 174, 182) says of the Kurtatchi, 


ed by our judges to be most 


Small children who finger their own genitals or those of 


their companions are always promptly reproved by an older 
child or an adult. Sometimes a boy will pretend to cut off 
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a smaller boy’s penis with a knife or a sharp shell... . 
While they are little, children of both sexes play together, 
but as soon as the boy reaches the ages when he puts on 
the upi, which may sometimes be as young as seven or eight 
(approximately), but usually, apparently, about nine or 
ten, he is forbidden to play or have any close converse with 
the girls and women. . . . Even before the age of segrega- 
tion, the little boys seemed more often to be playing by 
themselves than with the little girls. . . . On the whole, 
it seemed to me that there was comparatively little sexual 
interest in their games and behaviour to each other. The 
segregation of the boys wearing the upi may perhaps have 
some bearing on this. I have seen imitations of the act of 
coitus performed by children; they were done quite openly, 
but amounted to no more than taking up the appropriate 
. . These regulations [about boys wearing the 


position. . 
upi] are—or were at the time of my visit—still strictly bind- 
ing, or, if broken, so much care is taken that the delinquents 


heir effect is to keep the boys com- 
pletely away from the women and girls, from which it fol- 
lows that sexual advances are forbidden. One or two cases 
were reported to me of boys indulging in sexual intercourse 
while still wearing the upi, but they were spoken of with 
bated breath, and clearly considered very great enormities 
and quite exceptional. This, I believe, indicates the actual 
position and was not merely the statement of the conven- 
tional standpoint. In the olden days, discovery would have 
been punished with death for both parties. 


are seldom found out. T 


At the other extreme are societies such as the Pukapukans, 
the Siriono, and the Marquesans. Here the extracts descriptive 
of initial sexual indulgence indicate the character of the sociali- 
zation, for in these societies there is no sharp discontinuity of 
cultural expectations up to the time of marriage. The child’s 
initial sexual behavior differs, of course, from his post-pubertal 
sexual behavior, But the transition from the one to the other 
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is accomplished simply by the child’s being permitted a ni 
couraged to engage at each age in the sexual behavior w E 
seems best fitted to his capacities and interests at that age, with 


á S das ner rlier be- 
little or no evidence of positive training out of the earlier b 
havior. 


Sexual socialization that is re 
the 29 primitive societies m 
Alorese. Their over-all rating 
was 13, one point above the 
example than the societies 


presentative of the average of 
ay be exemplified by that of the 
for severity of sexual onan 
median; they provide a more usefu 
right at the median, because there 
is fuller information. In each of the four aspects of sexual be- 
havior which were taken into account, the Alorese are about 
average in the severity of their socialization practices. In her 


account of sexuality during later childhood among the Alorese 
(1944, PP- 69-70), DuBois says, 


The masturbation that little b 
freely during early childhood seems to disappear after the 


forms. . . . It is said that if such [homosexual] behavior 
comes to the attention of any adult the children are scolded, 
but that it is not considered an offense of sufficient magni- 
tude to warrant corporal punishment. . . . Play groups of 
boys often join groups of girls in field houses for several 
days at a time. Adults are usually suspicious of such al- 
liances and are inclined to warn the girls against the boys. 
These play groups usually imitate adult relationships. This 
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may at times take the form of attempted intercourse, per- 
formed either secretly in pairs or within a group of age- 
mates. . . . Such behavior is not approved by adults, but 
when reported or discovered it is likely to be shrugged off 
as mere play. 

Our American middle-class group was given a rating of 15 
on over-all severity of sexual socialization, and thus falls half 
way between the median and the upper extreme of the primitive 
societies on which we have comparable ratings. 


DEPENDENCE TRAINING 
INITIAL NURTURANCE 


Indulgence of the young child’s initial tendencies to be depend- 
ent was found in general to be rather high. The median rating 
was 15, and all but four of the 38 societies for which confident 
ratings were made were within 3 points of this median, between 
12 and 18. There was only one society with a rating above these 
limits, the Kwoma with a rating of 19, and three societies with 
ratings below these limits, the Dobuans and Yakut with a rating 
of 11 and the Ainu with a rating of 9. 

The upper extreme of indulgence of the child’s initial de- 
pendence is shown in the following passages from Whiting’s 
account of Kwoma infancy (1941, pp. 24-80): 


Kwoma infants up to the time they are weaned are never 
far from their mothers. It is, in fact, very seldom that they 
are not actually in physical contact with her. Having turned 
over most of her household duties to her co-wife or some 
female relative, the mother may hold the child all day and 
give it her undivided attention. She sits either on the earth 
floor or on a bark slab under the porch of the family dwell- 
ing with the baby nestling on her outstretched legs. At night 
the infant sleeps cuddled by her side. Whenever she has 
to move, she carries the child with her cradled in her arm, 
sitting on her neck, or, less frequently, straddling her hip. 
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- ++ Crying . . . constitutes an injunction to the mother 
to discover the source of the trouble. Her first response is 
to present the breast. If this fails to quiet him, she tries 
something else. If she believes that the child is crying be- 
cause he is too hot, she moves him away from the heat of 
her body. If she thinks he is cold, she cuddles him. If his 
crying calls her attention to a mosquito on him, she brushes 
it off and scratches the bite. If she suspects that sores from 
yaws are hurting him, she tries to move him into a more 
comfortable position. If he seems to be crying because he 
is sick, she tries to distract his attention by crooning to him, 
rocking him gently, and patting him. . . . When the infant 
begins to talk, he learns an even more efficient technique for 
securing help. A mother does not always know the trouble 
when her infant cries, but his words elicit immediate and 
appropriate help. . . . Thus during infancy the response 


, he sleeps there, and he is 
» Scratched and petted there—always 
while in bodily contact with his mother. ... As regards 
prestige, the Kwoma infant enjoys in a sense the most domi- 
nant social position that he will ever attain. His every com- 
mand is obeyed, and all his wants are attended to. 


exactly at the median, the mother i 


child’s needs and eager to gratify them. But the mother does not 
carry the child about with her. The child is not left alone, but 
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is not in such continuous physical contact with the mother. The 
mother, moreover, does not continue for long to be exempt from 
her normal economic responsibilities. When she returns to her 
work in the fields, the infant is left in care of an older child or 
female relative, and one may surmise that the nurturance of the 
infant under these conditions is not likely to be quite so efficient 
and meticulous as when the mother herself is responsible 
(Beaglehole and Beaglehole, 1938, p. 276). 

The lower extreme of lack of indulgence of the infant’s de- 
pendence is found among the Ainu. A general impression of their 
lack of indulgence is given concisely in the following passage 
from Howard (1893, p. 67): 


What about the babies during the day? you may ask. An- 
swer: They were being trained to the same abstinence as 
their mothers. Put into the hanging cradle I have previously 
described, it was known quite well the poor little helpless 
creatures could not get out, and for the rest they were free 
to do whatever they were able. This usually meant a good 
deal of kicking and screaming until tired of it, followed by 
exhaustion, repose, and resignation. The arrival of the 
mother and the very late but natural supper she brings 
with her, quickly satisfies her protesting infant. 


The practices of our American middle-class group were given 
a rating of 13 by our judges, thus falling two points below the 
median of the primitive societies surveyed. Only six out of 38 
Societies have a lower rating, and two more have exactly the 
Same rating as the American middle-class group. 


AGE AT BEGINNING OF INDEPENDENCE TRAINING 


The median age at which serious efforts at independence 
training are begun is a little above three and a half years. The 
estimates of this age are spread out rather evenly, for most of 
the primitive societies, between two and four and a half. There 
are no societies for which independence training appears to be 
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seriously begun before the age of two. There are six societies, 
however, in which the beginning of this training seems to be 
delayed until some age between five and six. 

Our American middle-class group was judged to start inde- 
pendence training typically around the age of two and a half, 
earlier than most of the primitive societies but not aberrantly 
early. Comparison between the United States and various primi- 
tive societies as to age of this training is not adequately given, 
however, by the beginning age alone. American customs are 
rather unusual in that independence training is completed at 
a very late age. Where many primitive societies expect their 
children to become very thoroughly independent in a short time, 
American parents require a high degree of continued depend- 
ence into adolescence and even early maturity. This very slow 
attainment of the degree of independence expected of full 
adults is of course not unknown among primitive societies, but 
American customs certainly appear to be more deviant in this 
respect than in the age at beginning of independence training. 


SEVERITY OF INDEPENDENCE TRAINING 


Ratings of the severity with which children are trained out of 
their initial dependence into the degree of independence ex- 
pected of them as older children vary from a high of 17 to a 
low of 7, with the median falling exactly half way between the 
extremes, at 12. 

The Kwoma will serve as a useful illustration of severe imposi- 
tion of independence training. They are not quite at the extreme, 
having a rating of only 16. But they are especially useful as il- 
lustrating that severe socialization of dependence may follow 
extreme indulgence of dependence during an earlier period, As 
we have already seen, the Kwoma are exceedingly indulgent of 
the infant’s needs and develop through learning strong drives 
for dependence upon the mother. This continues until the time 
of weaning, typically during the child’s third year. At the same 
time that the child must give up nursing and learn to depend 
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entirely on the diet of his parents, he is required to give up much 
of his general dependence upon his mother and other adults. 
Whiting reports, for example (1941, pp. 33-37), 
When a child is weaned he may no longer sit in his mother’s 
lap by day nor lie by her side at night. This is apparently 
felt as the most severe frustration experienced at this period 
of life. No longer is it possible to attain the vantage point 
from which all drives have hitherto been satisfied. . . . 
With weaning, then, many of the demands which the 
Kwoma child has learned to make during infancy become 
no longer successful. His mother no longer responds in the 
same helpful way to many of his requests. His demands to 
be taken into her lap, scratched, patted, or warmed, are 
now ignored. When she no longer heeds his demands, he 
becomes more vociferous. Unless he is in serious danger, 
however, she still does not cater to him. He then reverts to 
the earlier response of crying. When this fails, he tries 
other responses in his repertory. . . . If a child is too 
vociferous and persistent in his demands, he is actually 
punished. . . . In the realm of prestige, the Kwoma child 
during the period of weaning plunges from the very top to 
the very bottom of the social hierarchy. Most of the com- 
mands which he issues are now ignored, and the help which 
Ae expects is denied him. Furthermore, he has to learn to 
obey the commands of others during this period. His con- 
trol over his social environment is at a minimum. 
The other extreme of mild socialization with respect to the 
transition from dependence to independence is reached by the 
Tapesh of New Guinea, close neighbors of the Kwoma. The 
mildness of the transition in this case is facilitated by the fact 
that the change is not very great; dependent attitudes are con- 
P tcuous in the adult behavior of the Arapesh. Margaret Mead 
“ports (1935, pp. 42, 47-48), 
When the child begins to walk the quiet continuous rhythm 
of its life changes somewhat. It is now becoming a little 
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heavy for the mother to carry about with her on long trips 
to the garden, and furthermore it can be expected to live 
without suckling for an hour or so. The mother leaves the 
child in the village with the father, or with some other rela- 
tive, while she goes to the garden or for firewood. . . . As 
the child grows older, it is no longer confined so closely to 
the care of its own parents. Children are lent about. An 
aunt comes to visit and takes home the four-year-old for 
a week’s stay, handing him on to some other relative for 
eventual return to his parents. This means that a child 
learns to think of the world as filled with parents, not merely 
a place in which all of his safety and happiness depend 
upon the continuance of his relationship to his own par- 
ticular parents. . . . There is no insistence at all upon chil- 
dren’s growing up rapidly, or acquiring special skills or 
proficiencies, and there is a corresponding lack of tech- 
niques for training them physically. . . . The result is that 
the child grows up with a sense of emotional security in 


the care of others, not in its own control over the environ- 
ment. 


An average degree of severity in independence training may 
be illustrated by the practices of the Lepcha. The Lepcha are 
reported by Gorer to delay this training until the child is physi- 
cally equipped for the degree of independent mastery called 
for. At about the age of four the parents formally recognize the 
child’s increasing abilities by granting him certain privileges 
and at the same time definitely requiring greater independence 
and acceptance of training for adulthood. At this time, 

When a child sto 
Lepcha the world 
Instead of being tr 
he is now treated 


ps being a baby and becomes a young 

becomes a more difficult place for him. 
eated with a rather impersonal kindness, 
with a rather impersonal neglect. He has 
the compensation of adult equipment—the knife and haver- 
sack which are the outward sign of physical independence 
—but he is also judged by adult standards; he is capable 
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of committing adult crimes, and has to show that he pos- 
sesses the adult virtues. . . . Full adult status is a goal 
they have to work towards; they see this goal and the 
greater number of children are very anxious to grow up. 
- » . It is only temperamentally or socially maladjusted 
children who appear to be oppressed by the neglect and 
occasional harsh treatment which is part of their education, 
and who do not see the desirable goal of full status ap- 
proaching constantly nearer (Gorer, 1938, pp. 807-808). 


Severity of independence training in our American middle- 
class group is not at all atypical. In fact, it received a rating of 12, 
which places it exactly at the median of our sample of primitive 
Societies. This median position was gained, however, by the 
averaging of somewhat discrepant ratings by the several judges, 
for one judge rated the middle class as rather severe in inde- 
Pendence training and another judge rated it as rather mild. We 
questioned the judges later about their ratings here in order 
to discover the reason for this discrepancy. The judge who con- 
sidered independence training to be mild gave special emphasis 
to the fact that middle-class children are not forced or even per- 
Mitted to fend for themselves outside the house until a relatively 
ate age when skills are well developed; the judge who con- 
Sidered independence training to be severe had given special 
emphasis to the fact that middle-class parents put considerable 
Pressure on their children to dress themselves, learn manners, 
zad help around the house at a relatively early age when these 
“esponses are difficult for them to learn. There is a real dis- 
crepancy here, then, between two aspects of independence 
training —the freedom of the child in acting on his own initiative 
independently of adult surveillance, and the responsibility of 


the child for taking an adult role in the household economy. Had 
ese two aspects been very differently treated in many societies, 
i ight have found 


ast ey are in the American middle class, we mi : 
eur judges’ ratings of independence training to be generally 
“nreliable because of the differing emphasis the judges’ placed 
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on these two aspects. In fact, there was no such general unrelia- 
bility. The outcome of the ratings of the American middle class 
does suggest, however, that independence training in future 
research may need to be broken down for analysis in much the 
same way that we have already broken down sexual training 
and aggression training. 


AGGRESSION 


For aggressive behavior, as for sexual behavior, we instructed 
our judges to try to analyze separately several aspects of be- 
havior which might fall under this category. Five aspects of 
aggression were singled out for separate attention: temper tan- 
trums, physical aggression, verbal aggression, property damage, 
and disobedience. For very few societies, however, was the evi- 
dence adequate to permit our judges to make separate judg- 
ments about the socialization of each of these aspects. For none 
of the five aspects, in fact, are there confident judgments on a 
sufficient number of societies to justify us in trying to present a 
picture of the range of child training practices. We will only 
attempt to do so for aggressive behavior as a whole. 

In the case of aggressive behavior we found the distinction 
between initial indulgence during a period of relative freedom, 
and severity of socialization at a time when a determined effort 
was made to socialize the child, less relevant than for the other 
four systems of behavior we have reviewed. For the most part 
the attitude of a society toward aggression in children seemed 
to be continuous, that is, not varying much with the age of the 
infant or child. The judges did make separate judgments for 
initial indulgence and socialization anxiety, and in a few cases 
there is a quite appreciable difference between these two rat- 
ings for a single society. But for the most part there is a high 
correlation between the two, a society rating high in initial in- 
dulgence and low in severity of socialization. For this reason 
we will not attempt to give examples of child training practices 
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separately for these two, though we will of course report the 
range of ratings made in each case, as these ratings will both be 
referred to later in our study. 

Thus it follows that age at beginning of socialization is not 
a very meaningful concept for aggressive behavior. It was not 
generally possible, either for aggression as a whole or for sepa- 
tate aspects of aggression, to recognize any approximate age 
as the time when demands were imposed upon children to start 
changing from an initial freedom to a greater degree of control. 
Usually the demands were essentially of a single character right 
from the start. Consequently our judges made very few judg- 
ments of age of socialization in the case of aggression, too few 
to be of any value to report. Hence we will deal here only with 
indulgence and severity of socialization, and not with age. 

These introductory remarks should not be taken to mean that 
the judgments made about child training ractices with respect 
to aggression are based on poor evidence or are otherwise less 
dependable than the judgments for the other systems of be- 
lavior, It is simply that the same scheme of analysis was not 
applicable in full detail; where it was applicable, the results 
Seem to be quite as meaningful as for the other systems of be- 
havior, > 

The ratings for initial indulgence of aggressive tendencies 
varied from a high of 17 to a low of 5. The median was at 11, 
and the American middle class received a rating of 10. , 

The ratings for severity of socialization varied from a high 
Of 21 to a low of 5. The median was at 14. Our American middle- 
. Class group, with a rating of 16, was in this instance judged to be 
rather above the median in severity; seven out of 31 primitive 
Societies received a higher rating, and three more received ex- 
actly the same rating as the American middle class. , 

The extreme of low initial indulgence of aggressive tendenti 
md very severe socialization is illustrated by the Harney V alley 

aiute, who received a rating of 6 for initial indulgence and 21 
°F Severity of socialization. The ethnographer reports, 
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If siblings fight among themselves, the older ones are 
whipped. If a child strikes his parents, they hit him back. 
Children are told that a big owl or a wildcat will take them 
off if they do not mind. They are told that if they get angry 
when they eat they will swell up. Over and over again they 
are told that they should love their parents and their sib- 
lings and should not be angry with them nor fight with 
them. They are severely punished for destroying bird’s eggs 
or hurting any bird or animal. 

Probably more important than this direct punishment is 
the fear of aggression which they acquire by observing 
their parents and hearing them discuss sorcery and fighting. 
If there is a fight in the community, mothers gather up their 
children and take them away. They are frightened that 
sorcery will be “thrown around” and will accidentally or 
purposefully hit the children. Children see their parents 
reacting with anxiety to the danger of sorcery. They observe 
that their parents are afraid to express aggression overtly 
for fear of being accused of sorcery. They are admonished 
never to laugh or make fun of other people lest they be 
attacked. They are warned always to be polite, to speak to 
people and to speak pleasantly. They hear much gossip 
about sorcerers and how dangerous such individuals 
are. 

The result is that a child is afraid to express aggression for 
fear of punishment from his family directly, or because of 
fear of punishment by others. He shares his family’s anxiety 
about expressing aggression. Furthermore, because of cer- 
tain beliefs connected with sorcery and the acquisition of 
bad power, he develops a fear that he will express his ag- 


gression unconsciously (Beatrice Whiting, 1950, pp. 68- 
69). 


An approach to the opposite extreme of permissiveness and 
encouragement with respect to aggression may be illustrated 
by the Siriono. With respect to disobedience (which we have 
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considered as one aspect of aggression ), Holmberg reports that 
os unruly child among the Siriono is never beaten. “At worst, 
ak errr gives him a rough pull or throws some small object 
ee .” Male children are strongly encouraged to learn the use 
sal eapons and to employ them to kill birds and animals as 
ar y as they are possibly able. The treatment of inter-child ag- 
gression is described as follows: 
Within play groups aggression is freely expressed. When 
boys are playing with their bows and arrows (boys’ arrows 
always have blunt ends, and their bows shoot with little 
force), accidents sometimes occur, and occasionally one 
child shoots another intentionally, even though boys are 
admonished not to point their weapons at any human tar- 
get. When such accidents or shootings occur (children are 
seldom wounded as a result of them), a fight usually breaks 
out, and the child who has been hit often strikes back at 
the boy who shot him. Adults generally take no part in 
these fights (they usually laugh at them), but the loser al- 
most always runs crying to his parents for protection. . - - 
Considerable teasing and torturing—such things as pinch- 
ing the genitals, poking fingers in the eyes and scratching 
—of young children by older children takes place. A young 
child most often protects himself from such attacks with a 
brand of fire or a digging stick, and if he catches off guard 
the older child who molested him, he may burn him rather 
Severely or give him a sharp rap on the head. Older girls, 
too, sometimes tease young children by pretending to suck 
from their mothers’ breasts, and this invariably arouses 
aggression in the latter, who sometimes strike their tor- 
Menters with considerable force. Under such circumstances, 
older children are not allowed to express counter aggres- 
sion (Holmberg, 1946, pp. 227, 230-234). 
may be exempli- 
ed a rating of 18 
ety 


A . 
fedh average sort of treatment of aggression 
for j Y the practices of the Kwoma, who received a 1 f 

nitial satisfaction and a rating of 11 for socialization anxi 
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in aggression. Whiting (1941, pp. 30, 36-37, 57-63) reports on 
the treatment of aggression in the Kwoma at various periods of 
childhood. In infancy, loud crying is the principal aggressive 
response made. 


A parent will say, “The infant is cross.” Nevertheless, a 
mother helps her infant even if he is crying angrily. In fact, 
the louder he cries, the more effort she expends trying to 
aid him, so that aggression is rewarded rather than pun- 
ished. . . . Aggression still plays a minor role in the life 
of a Kwoma during the weaning period. In some ways ag- 
gressive behavior is less successful at this time than it was 
during infancy. Although the child becomes more adept at 
killing mosquitoes and eliminating similar minor dangers, 


he is now punished for becoming angry with his par- 
ents. oo 


As the child grows older, he continues to be punished for ag- 
gression toward his parents and other people who are older 
than he. But he is permitted to be aggressive toward his younger 
brothers and sisters, so long as serious injury is not threatened. 


OVER-ALL INDULGENCE AND SEVERITY 


The most meaningful facts about initial indulgence and severity 
of socialization in the child training practices of a society are 
those we have already reviewed, those about the treatment 
of particular kinds of behavior on the part of children. There 
may be some interest, however, in the average degree of in- 
dulgence or severity in the treatment of all kinds of behavior on 
the part of children. Davis and Havighurst (1947, p. 10) express 
such an interest when they say, “Indeed, the culture of middle- 
class Europeans and Americans probably exerts more severe 
pressure upon the young child—upon both his bodily processes 


and his emotional development—than does the culture of any 
other people in the world!” 


c These authors are here making a 
judgment about the average 


indulgence and severity of sociali- 
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zation in the American middle class in comparison with all 
other societies the world over. A similar judgment not made so 
explicit seems to underlie much of the criticism that has been 
directed in recent years at this aspect of our culture. Is the judg- 
ment correct? 

So far as we know, such judgments have previously been 
based entirely on an informal method of judgment with no sys- 
tematic comparison between our society and an adequate 
sample of other societies. Our systematic analysis of child train- 
ing practices in a sample of primitive societies the world over 
can provide the basis for a somewhat more adequate evaluation 
of such judgments. 

The comparison that we can make must be based upon the 
average degree of indulgence and of later severity of socializa- 
tion in the five systems of behavior that we have been consider- 
ing. It will be valid only to the extent that these five systems 
Provide a sufficient sample of the systems of behavior in connec- 
tion with which socialization must be imposed. 
_ In order to make this comparison we believe it is best to 
include all of the 47 primitive societies for which judgments of 
at least an intermediate degree of confidence are available for 
all five systems of behavior. (If we confined the sample to socie- 
ties for which confident judgments are available for all five sys- 
tems of behavior, the sample would be limited to 15 cases for 
initial indulgence and 10 cases for severity of socialization. ) 

The average degree of initial indulgence is found to vary from 
an average rating of 10 for the Tanala and Dobuans to an aver- 
age rating of 17 for the Siriono. The median is at 13. Our Ameri- 
can middle-class group has an average rating of 10, and =. 
are thus extremely low in average indulgence of these five initia 
tendencies in their children. They are not, however, anki 

1e range of primitive societies, as might possibly be suppose 
from the statement by Davis and Havighurst. They are 2s 
With the two most extremely non-indulgent out of the 47 primi- 
tive societies in the sample. 


he average degree of severity of socialization has a slightly 
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wider range, from an average rating of 8 for the Tikopia up to 
an average rating of 16 for the Dobuans. The median is at 12. 
The American middle class has an average rating of 15, tied 
with the Ashanti who stand in second place among the 47 primi- 
tive societies in the sample. Again, then, the American middle 
class is rather extreme in the severity of its socialization prac- 
tices but it does not fall outside the range of the primitive socie- 
ties. 

We must conclude, therefore, that if our measures can be 
trusted for this present purpose Davis and Havighurst have 
exaggerated, but only a little, in their judgment of the severity 
of the pressure put upon children in the American middle class. 

Leighton and Kluckhohn have made a comparative judgment 
about the Navaho which is similar in nature to Davis and Havig- 
hurst’s judgment about the American middle class. It also may 
serve to illustrate the difficulty of making clear and dependable 
comparative judgments without a systematic method of com- 
paring cultures. Leighton and Kluckhohn (1947, p. 111) say, 
“In spite of the fact that Navaho infants receive a maximum © 
protection and gratification, when they grow to be adults they 
are very moody and worry a great deal.” 

If this comment is taken to refer to initial dependence in- 
dulgence it would appear to be, like the comment on our culture 
by Davis and Havighurst, somewhat exaggerated. The Navaho 
are indeed above the median in initial dependence indulgence 
according to our judges (with a rating of 16), but are not quite 

at a maximum. Out of 38 societies there were 9 which were 
judged to be equally indulgent and 8 which were judged to be 
more indulgent with respect to dependence; the maximum rat- 
ing was 19. If the comment is instead taken to refer to over-all 
indulgence and the average of our five initial indulgence scores 
provides an appropriate basis for making a similar comparison, 
the comment is even less accurate, On average initial indulgence 
in the five systems of behavior in the Navaho stand exactly at the 
median of our sample of 47 primitive societies. Finally, however, 
if Leighton and Kluckhohn are understood simply as comparing 
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Navaho culture with American culture as a reference point, their 
comparison is quite correct, since the Navaho are considerably 
more indulgent than Americans both in dependence and in the 
average of all five systems of behavior. 


CHAPTER 5. Interrelations Among 
Child Training Practices 


In Cuarter 4 we have reviewed separately the van 
among human societies in a number of specific aspects of chi f 
training practices. The fact that we have analyzed a number a 

aspects of these practices also permits us to explore the ne 
relations among them. This exploration, which we will repor 

in this chapter, rounds out our factual report on child training: 
Then we will turn to the testing of hypotheses about the effects 
of these practices on other customs by way of their influence 
on personality. 


INITIAL INDULGENCE AND SEVERITY OF SOCIALIZATION 


A first problem in the interrelation of various child training prac- 
tices is one to which we have already alluded in the preceding 
chapter. This is the problem of the relation between initial in- 
dulgence and subsequent severity of socialization with respect 
to any single system of behavior. If a society is highly indulgent 
of its infants with respect to some system of behavior, does this 
enable us to predict that this society when a time comes for 
firmer socialization pressures will then be amon g the least severe 
in the way the socialization is imposed? Or if a society is initially 
rather non-indulgent, does this mean that at the time of major 
socialization of this system of behavior the socialization will be 
unusually severe? 
We alluded to this problem in the preceding chapter in con- 
nection with aggressive behavior. There we reported that our 
judges had difficulty making a clear distinction between initial 
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indulgence and subsequent severity of socialization. That is, 
practices in the treatment of aggression in children tend to be 
rather uniform for various ages, and it is usually not possible 
to recognize, in accounts of child training practices, an age at 
which there is a shift from greater leniency to stronger demands 
for conformity to adult norms. Judgments were none the less 
made separately for initial indulgence and for subsequent sever- 
ity of socialization, but in the case of aggression the judges often 
felt that in doing so they were rating essentially the same facts 
about the practices of a society. (They were rating these facts, 
however, on two opposed scales, degree of indulgence being 
the reverse of degree of severity.) The other system of behavior 
for which there most often arose the same difficulty that we 

ave mentioned for aggression was sexual behavior; here, too, 
there appeared in some cases to be little distinction between 
an earlier and a later period. For the other three systems of be- 
havior it was generally possible to make a distinction between 
an initial period of lesser interference with the child’s sponta- 
neous tendencies and a later period of greater interference. 

For oral, anal, and dependent behavior, and to a lesser extent 
Or sexual behavior, the relation between initial indulgence and 
Severity of socialization thus promises to be a factual matter 
about the actual relationship found between the two sets of 
ratings. If the relationship between indulgence and severity 
Of socialization for a given system of behavior turns out to be 
Close, this should indicate that these two distinguishable prac- 
tices tend to be determined by some common factor. If the rela- 
tionship is slight, this should indicate that the two practices are 
independently determined. 

The relationship between initial indulgence and later severity 
Of socialization for each system of behavior may be summarized 

Y a coefficient of correlation, a statistical measure which ex- 
Presses the closeness of relationship between two variables.? 

1. All correlation coefficients reported in this book are Pearson product- 
moment coefficients; a fuller account of their meaning may be found in 
any standard text on general statistics. 
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The correlation coefficient may have any value from zero (indi- 
cating a complete absence of relationship ) to 1 (indicating pan 
fect one-to-one relationship). If the coefficient is positive, 4 
indicates that high values of one variable tend to be associate 
with high values of the other variable. If the coefficient is nega- 
tive, it indicates that high values of one variable tend to be as- 
sociated with low values of the other variable, Such coefficients 
have been calculated for each of the five systems of behavior, 
to measure the relationship between initial indulgence and later 
severity of socialization. All five of the coefficients are negative, 
indicating uniformly that a society highly indulgent with respect 
to any system of behavior will tend to be less severe than average 
in the socialization of that same system of behavior. 

The highest correlation coefficient, —0.81, was found for ag- 
gressive behavior; this confirms the judges’ impression that the 
two variables were hard to distinguish for this system of be- 
havior, and came close to being inverse measures of the same 
thing. For anal and sexual behavior, however, the negative a 
relations are found to be very nearly as high as for aggression 
(—0.76 and —0.74, respectively ). It would appear that in these 
two cases also there is a marked tendency for initial indulgence 
and lack of subsequent severity of socialization to be consistent 
with each other or expressive of a single general attitude towar 
the particular system of behavior. For oral behavior there is a 
considerably less close inverse association between indulgence 
and later severity of socialization, represented by a correlation 
coefficient of —0.60. Finally, for dependent behavior the rela- 
tionship is very low indeed, as the correlation coefficient is only 
—0.18.? ! 

Dependence thus stands out as the one system of behavior 

2. In each instance the correlation is based only on those societies for 
which confident judgments are available for both variables. The number 

ieties which meet this criterion varies; the numbers of cases on 
pra fficients are based are, in the order given in the text, 
which the five baa 27. All of the correlations are highly significant sta- 
25, 17, 25, oe ae one for dependence which is so low as to give no de- 
t endable evidence of any true relationship. 
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for which there is almost no connection between the degree of 
indulgence of the very young child and the severity with which 
Socialization is later imposed. In general, then, human societies 
make in effect a sharp distinction with respect to dependence 
between an early period and a later period, a distinction so sharp 
that the determinants of treatment of dependence in the child 
in the two periods are almost completely independent of each 
Other. It was partly to bring out this point that we chose the 
Kwoma to illustrate child training practices with respect to 
dependence in the preceding chapter. The Kwoma illustrate 
that a high degree of indulgence of dependence during the 
earliest years may perfectly well be combined with a very severe 
method of training the child out of dependence at a later age. 
The combination of practices represented by the Kwoma is not 
of Course typical; but enough societies show a marked difference 
in treatment of dependence initially and during socialization so 
that there is no consistent relationship between initial indul- 
gence and severity of socialization for dependence. 

It is interesting that oral behavior is the system which most 
closely approaches dependence in this respect. Both are systems 
In which the requirements of infancy differ very radically from 
the requirements of adulthood. An infant must be allowed to 
be dependent or it cannot survive; likewise, under conditions of 
Primitive life, an infant must be allowed to suckle or it has a 
greatly reduced chance of surviving. Adult norms of independ- 
ence and of eating cannot be imposed upon the infant. In the 
other systems of behavior, on the other hand, adult norms can 
at least symbolically be imposed upon the infant without seri- 
ously threatening its survival. The infant can be punished for 
sexual or aggressive behavior without any damage other than 
Psychological, and he can learn some degree of inhibition. In 
the case of toilet training the early acquisition of inhibition may 
be more doubtful, but the life of the infant is not threatened 

y Severe treatment. We would infer that because of these facts 
the general attitude of a society toward any one of these three 
Systems of behavior is likely to be expressed in early as well 
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as later treatment of this behavior in a child. In the case of de- 
pendence, on the other hand, and to a lesser extent oral behavior 
the manifestly different requirements of infancy tend to prevent 
this generalization and permit other determinants to affect the 
customary practices with respect to infant care. 


AGE AND SEVERITY OF SOCIALIZATION 


A second problem in the interrelation of child training practices 
has to do with the relation between the age at which socializa- 
tion is begun and the severity with which it is imposed. When 
socialization of a particular system of behavior is begun unu- 
sually early, is it likely to be more severe or less severe than in 
the society which begins socialization at an average age? 

This question can be answered for those systems of behavior 
for which judgments were obtained of the age at which sociali- 
zation begins. Since these judgments were possible for relatively 
few societies, we decided not to reduce the numbers still further 
by using only those for which the judgments about severity of 
socialization were made with maximum confidence. Conse- 
quently we have included here societies for which these judg- 
ments were made with only an intermediate degree of confi- 
dence. 

The relationship between age and severity of socialization is 
in every case negative. That is, early socialization is found to be 
relatively severe, and late socialization is found to be relatively 
mild. The degree of relationship varies considerably. It is high- 
est for modesty training, where the correlation coefficient iS 
—0.77. For three of the other aspects of socialization the correla- 
tion coefficient is also moderately high: for heterosexual play 
it is —0.53; for toilet training it is —0.52; and for oral behavior, 
—0.41.? For dependence training, however, the correlation co- 

3. Sears and Wise (1950) report that children in our society are more 
disturbed the later they are wenpad. Since gip of the components of our 

ning judgment was signs o emotional disturbance, these 


what contradictory to ours. The age ranges of 
are quite different. Sears and Wise’s group 


severity of wea 
findings appear to be some 
the two findings, however, 
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efficient between age at beginning of training in independence 
and severity of this training is only —0.11.* Each of these correla- 
tions, except the one for dependence, is statistically significant; 
u at is, we may be sure that the appearance of a negative rela- 
tionship did not arise through sampling error and random errors 
m the process of judgment. We cannot be sure, however, 
whether the judgment of severity of socialization was uncon- 
sciously biased by the age factor. Although our judges were 
instructed to try to keep the factors of age and severity distinct, 
it is still possible that punishment of a year-old infant would be 
rated as being more severe than punishment of the same severity 
in the case of a four- or five-year-old. Such a possibility cannot 
a ruled out as perhaps contributing to the correlations reported 
Ove, 
If the relationship is not entirely due to the bias of the judges, 
there are two distinct processes which may account for it. One 
has to do primarily with the child, and the other with the adults 
who are socializing the child. As the child matures he becomes 
etter able to learn easily, so that socialization can to that extent 
© achieved more easily, and milder techniques can be success- 
ful. On the other hand, moral attitudes in the parents may in- 
fluence both the severity and the age of socialization. Severe 
‘sapproval of sexual behavior, for example, may lead parents 
oth to begin very early to stamp it out and to take strenuous 
steps in doing so; a mild moral attitude, on the contrary, may 
ead parents both to disregard sexual behavior in their children 
until a late age, and to use mild and casual disciplinary tech- 
Niques when the time comes when it cannot be altogether neg- 
ected. We have no way of judging from our data which of these 
two Seneral processes is the more important in producing the 
relationships that we have found. 
m 


Yaried in age of weaning from birth to approximately seven months (only 
5 of 70 cases were weaned later than this), whereas the age range repre- 
Sented in our study was from six months to five and a half years. 

4. The numbers of cases on which these correlations are based are, in 
the order in which the correlations are given, 15, 17, 25, 46, and 41. 
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A factor which might tend to produce a positive relation be- 
tween age and severity, instead of the negative relation we have 
found, has been pointed out by Sears and Wise (1950). The 
longer a child practices an initial habit, and is rewarded, the 
stronger this habit should become and the stronger should be 
the parental interference required for socialization. 

The fact that the relationship between age and severity is so 
much lower for dependence than for the other systems may be 
tentatively interpreted as related to this factor of progressive 
strengthening of the initial habit. Dependence is the one system 
of behavior which to the greatest extent depends for its motiva- 
tion upon the learned incentive-value of its goal, an incentive 
value which should be increased in strength with continued in- 
dulgence. Hence as the child grows older and is continuously 
indulged in his dependence upon parents, it may become in- 
creasingly difficult to train him out of this dependence. This 
would make for a positive correlation between age and severity 
of socialization in the case of dependence. But at the same time 
the factors which make for a negative correlation are presumably 
working here as well as in other systems of behavior. The effect 
may be that the two relationships approximately cancel each 
other out, and the observed fact is an almost complete lack of 
relationship for dependent behavior between age and severity 
of socialization. If this suggestion is correct, a similar outcome 
is to be expected when it becomes possible to apply a similar 
analysis to other systems of behavior—such as aggression—in 
which acquired drives also play a paramount role. 


RELATIVE DEGREE OF INDULGENCE AND SEVERITY IN 
THE Five SYSTEMS OF BEHAVIOR 


A third problem is that of the relative treatment of the five 
systems of behavior. Which system of behavior is most greatly 
indulged, and which is the least indulged, among primitive so- 
cieties the world over? For which system of behavior is socializa- 
tion most severe, and for which least severe? Are there apprecia- 
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ble differences in these respects among the five systems, or are 
there only such minor variations as might arise by chance 
ad oo of our having data on only a small sample of soci- 
eues 
_ In the attempt to answer these questions, the most relevant 
judgments are the rankings made by our judges of the relative 
indulgence and of the relative severity of socialization in the 
ive systems of behavior for each society separately. All three 
2 Our judges made these rankings with confidence for 31 so- 
cieties in the case of indulgence, and for 32 societies in the case 
Bt Severity of socialization. We will confine our report to these 
Societies, which best permit a direct comparison among the five 
Systems of behavior. 

nis use of judgments must, however, be regarded as some- 
et doubtful because of the likelihood of a cultural bias in 
gii Pga. Elsewhere in this book we have made use ‘- pe 
si y tor the purpose of ordering societies along a sing e seal 
i n of variation, The rankin gs of severity of weaning, for exam 
ms have been used to place various societies in order from ie 

vere to most severe with respect to weaning. That this use 
rankings has some objective meaning is indicated by the ae 
a £ le to certain consistent relationships with an aa: ia 
ie of quite different customs. In the ante ee 
the he have to go further and make a pon A 
sions solute values of judgments about two e Ae 3h 
> ` We have to assume now that when oral a y a 
Othe tong the five anxieties, for example, it really 1 TAA 

ler purposes we have only had to assume that ae Res 
ranked, ìs ranked first it is relatively greater eee Be mn 
ing t ower than that. While this assumption of @ are n 
is n or the rankings which has to be made here may ive mea 
i a more doubtful than the assumption of mer ee 
Whethe We have no results which give any eV? 

x aer it is correct. findings on this 
Point * Whatever they are worth, we present our fin r 
t in Table 2. There are very sizable difference 


th 
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; verity 0. 
five systems in general degree of indulgence, and of a r e 
socialization. Dependence is the system of behavior 


TABLE 2. Relative Indulgence in the Five Systems of Behavior 


verity of 
This table represents the rank order of indulgence and sev 
socialization based on the combined rank score of Confident 
judges (represented by the numbers in parenthesis). he system 
judgments only are included. For initial indulgence th anei 
listed first is most indulgent, that listed last, the least in 


; ae t severe, 
For severity of socialization the system listed first is mos 
that listed last, least severe, 


INITIAL INDULGENCE 


‘ ) 
Sample of Primitive Societies American Middle-Class Group 


1. Dependence (6.4) 1. Dependence (3) 
2. Oral (7.3) 2. Aggression (6) 
8. Sexual (9.7) 3. Oral (10) 
4. Anal (10.2) 4. Sexual (12) 
5. Aggression (11.5) 5. Anal (14) 


SEVERITY OF SOCIALIZATION 


Sample of Primitive Societies 


American Middle-Class Group 
1. Aggression (7.8) 


l. Anal (4) 
2. Dependence (8.1) 2. Aggression (7) 
3. Sexual (9.1) 3. Sexual (9) 
4. Oral (9.8) 4. Oral (11) 
5. Anal (10.2) 5. 


- Dependence (14) 
° For a given socie have any value from 3 a 
ing that all three judges agreed that this system ranked first among the E 
indu Severity) to 15 (meaning t on 

nked fifth among the five sy‘ 


Igence or in 
is system ra: 


judges report to have the highest degree of initial indulgence, 
on the average, and oral behavi 


or is second, Aggression is the 
system of behavior with the ] 


west average degree of indul- 
gence. It may be of interest to note that our American middle- 


class group is judged to be similar to the typical primitive tribe 
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systems of 
itial indul- 
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age dependence more strongly than other 
EE is 7 : one respect, however, its pattern of in 
os 5 typical of primitive societies; aggression is judged 
loss sro econd most indulged system in our American middle- 
fiimttive ie whereas it is on the average the least indulged in 
judges o poe There was close agreement among the three 
Se ee i ais point; every one of the judges considered de- 
dulge q ra ee be most indulged and aggression next most in- 
Fculs young children of our American middle-class group. 
that PS a socialization there are two systems of behavior 
Ronit e share the top position as characteristically most 
mean ed -> These are aggression and dependence, whose 
havior ang scores of 8.1 and 7.8 are very close together. Oral be- 
ome sexual behavior fourth, and anal behavior is in 
can ne i de system with mildest socialization. Again, our Ameri- 
with on 1 e-class group presents a somewhat unusual pattern 
chilean training judged to be the locus of the most severe so- 
6 zon rather than the least, and dependence least severe as 
mpared to second most severe in the world-wide sample. 


Inr 

ERRELATIONS AMONG THE FIVE SYSTEMS 
ncern ourselves in this 
s among socialization 
Does a society which 


a ra problem with which we will co 
sit the has to do with the interrelation 
is he “a in the five systems of behavior. 
tén E ay indulgent in its treatment of one system of behavior 
Is to be highly indulgent of other systems of behavior also? 
severe socialization in one system of behavior likely to be 
accompanied by severe socialization in other systems as well? 

oes a society tend to impose socialization in all systems at 
about the same time? These are the specific questions we have 
m mind in speaking of the interrelations among the five systems 


of behavior. 

In Table 3 we present the correlation coefficients which per- 
mit an answer to these questions. In general, the answer is sim- 
ply that there is no consistent relation between the way one 
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system of behavior is socialized and the way any other system 
of behavior is socialized. Out of 30 correlation coefficients in- 
cluded in this table, only 3 are significant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. Since these three are in fact highly significant, they 
probably represent genuine exceptions to the simple generaliza- 
tion we have stated. Two of the exceptions have to do with the 
relation between dependence and oral behavior; for both initial 


TABLE 8. Interrelations Among Systems of Behavior in Child Training 
Practices 


The table is divided into three parts, dealing with separa te 
measures of child training practices, Each entry is a coreliro 
coefficient, expressing the relationship between the two ie 
(or aspects) of behavior represented by the row and golon 
which the entry appears, with respect to the measure dealt m : 
in that part of the table. After each coefficient appears, in paren 
theses, the number of cases on which it is based. 


INITIAL INDULGENCE 


Anal Sexual Dependence Aggression 
Oral —0-18(21) —0.18(27)  4+0.39(85) +0.07(27) 
Anal +0.17(18) —0.02(21)  +0.14(25) 
Sexual —0.17 (25) +0.07 (23) 
Dependence .+0.14(25) 


SEVERITY OF SOCIALIZATION 


Anal Sexual Dependence Aggression 
Oral +0.07(19) —0.14(25) +0.57(26) —0.13 (23) 
Anal +0.22(13) —0.17(16) —0.24(16) 
eaves —0.16(20)  +40.34(21) 
Dependence —0.07(20) 
AGE OF SOCIALIZATION 

Anal Modesty Heterosexual Dependence 
Oral +0.17(25) — +0.09(15) —0.02(17) 40.12(36) 
Anal —0.40(11)  40.04(11)  40.04(24) 
Modesty +0.85(7)  +0.23(17) 


Heterosexual +0.26(16) 
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indulgence and severity of socialization there is a significant 
fone ee here, This seems meaningful in view of the fact 
whist, F ceeding of the child is one of the principal ways in 
inform ne young child is dependent upon its parents, and that 
Renee oc about the treatment of the child’s oral needs was 
oon arty one of the bases for making a judgment about the 
ha eo of his dependence upon his parents. Indeed, it is per- 
a Surprising that there is not also a significant correlation 
ta a these two systems in the age of socialization. The other 
it ion has to do with two aspects of sexual behavior for 
higł A age of socialization was separately judged; there is a very 
8h positive relation between the age of socialization for mod- 
esty and heterosexual training, so high that it is statistically 
Significant even though only 7 cases are available for its calcula- 
tion. Apart from these three instances, there is little suggestion 
even of any tendency for the correlations to be consistently in 
One direction, For indulgence and severity of socialization taken 
together, there are exactly as many negative correlations as 
there are positive ones. Only in the case of age of socialization 
is there any marked imbalance, with a tendency for most of the 
Correlations to be positive, although very low in magnitude. 

We may conclude for indulgence and severity, and with less 
certainty for age, that the practices of a society for one system 
of behavior are almost entirely independent of its practices with 
respect to other systems of behavior. 

This finding is a factual matter of some interest. It suggests 

are dealing with 


r nat the aspects of child training practices we e 
tere do not grow out of cultural attitudes toward children such 


as might produce general laxity or general strictness, but grow 
rather out of antecedents specific to each system of behavior. 
What some of these antecedents are has been suggested in an 
informal report by Murdock and Whiting (1951), to which we 
will refer more fully in our final chapter. 

This finding also has some incidental meaning for the major 
object of our present report. The absence of correlations among 
the several systems of behavior suggests that the ratings of child 
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training practices were not a function of some spurious general 
factor such as adequacy of information. We had some fear, at 
the outset of our study, that perhaps a full report of child train- 
ing in any society would lead to a judgment, for example, of 
severe socialization in every system of behavior, just because 
it would mention punishments used in each system, and that a 
relatively sparse report would lead to judgments of mild sociali- 
zation just because of the absence of detailed accounts of pun- 
ishment techniques. Had this happened to any appreciable ex- 


tent, there should be consistently positive correlations among 
the various systems of behavior. 


CHAPTER 6. The Analysis of Customs 


Relating to Illness 


In THE previous chapters we have described our antecedent 
variables, that is, the various aspects of child training which we 
consider relevant to the hypotheses we are going to test. In this 
chapter we will present a general description of the way in 
which we analyzed the consequent variables, explanations for 
illness and techniques of therapy. The relation between the 
antecedent and consequent variables will then be considered in 
the following chapters. f ; 

As we have indicated in Chapter 1, customs relating to illness 
and the threat of death are the cultural data which we propose 
to use as indices of personality characteristics of the typical 
members of a given society. There are several reasons for this 
choice, which we would like to present before proceeding to a 

€scription of the way in which we analyzed these data. 

Our first reason for the choice of customary reactions to ill- 
ness lies in the fact of their universality. Sickness and death 
Occur in all societies, and customs relating to them have grown 
UP everywhere. These include beliefs about the causes oe 
^s Well as preventive and therapeutic practices. We were t 
assured that there would be a comparable set of customs in a 

1€ societies of our sample. 

As in the case of the five socia 
eath not only are a universal problem bu 
Wersity of customs. We were thus assur 

Which are required for testing hypotheses @ 


Integration of 
culture. i 1 
Another essential point is that customs relating to illness are 


lization problems, illness and 
t have given rise to a 
ed of the variations 
bout the personality 
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a part of what Kardiner (1945) has called the projective systems 
of a culture. These customs are for the most part magical and 
unrealistic. By and large, the beliefs with which we will be con- 
cerned do not accord with theories scientifically established by 
modern medicine, and the therapeutic practices, although they 
may be effective as psychotherapy, generally do not have the 
physiological effects which are produced today by surgery or 
the use of antiseptics and antibiotics. The magical medical 
theories and practices of primitive societies seem much more 
likely to be retained because of their compatibility with per- 
sonality variables than because of their practical physiological 
utility! 

We are thus proposing to use these customs relating to illness 
as a sort of projective test for a society as a whole. Our rationale 
is essentially the same as that which commonly underlies the 
interpretation of fantasy produced by individual subjects on 
such clinical tests as the Rorschach or the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. The securities and anxieties found in fantasy are like- 
wise assumed to be little structured by reality and to be ex- 
pressive of the securities and anxieties which are of basic im- 
portance in the personality of the individual. 

There is of course the important difference between our in- 
dices of personality and those provided by a projective test that 
our indices are provided by genuine customs which are to some 
extent conformed to by each individual as a result of specifica- 


1. We are not contending that the medical beliefs and practices of 
primitive societies altogether lack a realistic basis. Indeed, the Western 
European’s scorn for the adaptation of the “primitive man” to his environ- 
ment has often been followed by an adoption of the “primitive” man’s wis- 
dom. We are only arguing that the opportunity for realistic influence on 
these customs under prescientific conditions is less than for many other 
customs, and that the likelihood of an important influence of personality 
is greater. It must also be recognized that customs relating to illness are in- 
fluenced by additional factors besides personality variables and realistic 
physiological effect. Their adjustive functions in integrating the life of a 
society and in social control have often been noted by anthropologists. 
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tions provided to him rather than solely because of his relevant 
past experience. We do not assume that an individual explains 
illness in a particular way, or uses a particular therapeutic tech- 
nique, solely as an outgrowth of certain characteristics of his 
own personality. He most often will have learned the explana- 
tion or the therapy as a result of its being initially specified to 
him by older members of his society. But not every explanation 
or therapeutic technique that is invented in a society, or is 
taught to one of its members, is well learned or later repeated. 
In this as in other phenomena of culture there is change. Our 
supposition is that those customs which survive continual 
change, or emerge from it, will tend to be those that are best 
learned or most often created because they resemble the fan- 
tasies to which the members of a society would individually be 
led by the personality characteristics they have in common. It 
is to the extent that these customary responses to illness do 
represent uniformities resulting from common experience, that 
we may hope to make use of them as indices of personality char- 
acteristics of members of a society. But we recognize, as we 
would not have to in the case of a projective test, that their 


value as indices of personality characteristics will be reduced 
to the extent that they are reactions which are now being learned 
ult of their being specified 


by members of a society solely as a res 
as customary behavior. seach f 

Customary reactions to illness, fortunately, have long at- 
tracted the attention of fieldworkers in anthropology. As a re- 
sult the ethnographic accounts of these customs are ay 
rich and diverse. At first glance the beliefs and practices a out 
illness, found in various societies, might appear so diverse and 
complex as to baffle any attempt at systematic comparison of 
one culture with another. Closer scrutiny, however, reveals sev- 
eral variables which provide a basis for the comparative study 
of these aspects of culture. We will give a brief general account 
of these variables, first for explanations of illness and then for 


therapeutic practices. 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPLANATIONS OF ILLNESS 


Our analysis of explanations of illness is based on five variables 
which promised to be significant. 

1. acency. Perhaps the most striking of these variables has 
to do with the character of the agent who is believed to play 
some role in the etiological sequence leading to illness. In every 
culture of our sample personal agents were to at least some ex- 
tent specified as playing such a role. But the cultures differed 
in the character of the agent and in the importance of the role 
played by various kinds of agent. The agent may be a living 
person with supernatural powers (e.g., as sorcerer or black 
magician). He may be the ghost of an ancestor or other dead 
member of the society. He may be some other sort of human 
spirit, a god, or the spirit of some animal. A society may believe 
in all of these as agents causing illness, but believe some to play 
an important role and others an unimportant one. Another so- 
ciety may believe in only one or two of these agencies of illness. 
2. PATIENT RESPONSIBILITY. A second major variable on 
which theories of disease may be compared is the degree to 
which the patient himself is believed to be responsible for his 
own sickness. In some cultures the patient is believed to be pri- 
marily responsible, and the role of any agent is only incidental. 
In others, the agent is conceived as an arbitrary and malignant 
being who causes sickness with little regard to anything the 
patient may have done or failed to do. All degrees of blame 
of the patient between these two extremes are also found. 

3. ACT. A third major variable has to do with what particular 
act or failure to act, on the part of the patient, is believed to be 
a contributory cause of sickness. It may be believed, for exam- 
ple, that a person gets sick because of breaking a food taboo or 
a sex taboo, because of sacrilege, or because of failure to per- 
form some ritual. 

4. MATERIALS. The fourth variable has to do with the materials 
involved in the production of illness. The term “materials” is 


es 
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used very broadly here; it includes not only such obvious items 
as poisons, exuviae, and menstrual blood, but also spirits, magical 
weapons or reified aggressive wishes insofar as these appear to 
be thought of as being (like real materials) put into the patient's 
body, taken out of it, used in ritual, etc. The materials to which 
the origin of illness is attributed are extremely diverse. 

5. MEANS. The last of the variables used in the analysis of 
theories of disease consists of the means by which these ma- 
terials have an effect. The means were classified into five cate- 
gories: ingested, introjected (i.e., more or less magically taken 
or thrust into the body), brought into contact with the body, 
removed or lost, and used in ritual. 


It should be noted that all of these variables may be involved 
in the analysis of a single explanation of illness. The Kwoma, 
for example, believe in sorcery. The agent is a living person, 
either a specialist in sorcery or anyone who has sufficient skill 
in sorcery. In order to bring about illness, the sorcerer may ob- 
tain crumbs of food which remain from a meal eaten by his 
intended victim (the materials), and with these he performs 
a ritual (the means). As far as this particular belief is concerned, 
the degree of patient responsibility may be judged to be reasona- 
bly low, inasmuch as blame is clearly put on the sorcerer rather 
than the victim, yet not as low as it might be. One act of the 
patient mentioned as contributing to his illness is carelessness 
with his exuviae, an act which makes possible the sorcerer’s 
ritual (Whiting, 1941, pp. 136-143). 

A given society, moreover, typically holds to more than one 
explanation of illness. Among the Kwoma there is one which 
is very similar to the one just described; it is that a sorcerer 


may bring about illness by placing 2 certain white powder in 
his victim’s food. And certain minor ailments may be caused 
by a spirit instead of a sorcerer (Whiting, 1941, pp. 141 and 
184). 

In view of this diversity © 
society, it appeared desirable to obtain some 


f explanation of illness in a single 
quantitative meas- 
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ure of the custom potential of each aspect of belief which was 
analyzed. This required a specification of how custom potential 
was to be judged. The following criteria were decided upon as 
being both theoretically relevant and capable of application to 
the available data. 

1. The number of diseases, according to the theory held in 
the particular society, to which this aspect of explanation was 
applied. Thus, if all diseases were believed to result from some 
action of the patient, the rating of patient responsibility would 
be higher than if only a part of them were. This criterion follows 
from the use of probability of evocation as a measure of the 
habit potential of a response. 

2. The frequency of occurrence in the particular society of 
the disease to which this aspect of explanation was applied. 
Thus, if tuberculosis were endemic in a society, whereas cholera 
were rare, the theory about tuberculosis would be given more 
weight if it differed from the theory about cholera. This criterion 
also follows from the use of probability of evocation as a measure 
of the habit potential of a response. 

8. The seriousness of the disease. Theories about diseases 
which are often fatal would be given a higher rating than those 
about minor ailments, This criterion follows from the fact that 
we were considering beliefs as responses to anxiety, and that it 
seemed appropriate to stress those beliefs where evidence was 
clearest that strong anxiety was an important part of the stimulus 
situation. 

4. The strength with which the belief was stated and held to. 
Here evidence of the strength of conviction and the emotional 
Support of the belief was taken into account. This criterion is 
suggested by the use of amplitude or intensity of response as 
a measure of habit potential, 

On the basis of these criteria our judges were instructed to 
rate custom potential on a 5-point scale, or to report that a given 
aspect of explanation was stated by the ethnographer to be 
absent, or that no relevant data were available. This scale was 
then applied to over 200 aspects of explanation subsumed under 
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the five major variables of disease causation discussed above 
(i.e., agency, patient responsibility, act, materials and means). 
These aspects of explanation are so numerous that they will not 
be presented in detail here; those which were made use of in ob- 
taining the results reported in this book will be described as the 
occasion arises. 

For most aspects of explanation the most frequent judgment 
was, “No relevant data.” In general, we have treated this judg- 
ment the same as, “Stated absent” (which was rarely made). In 
doing so, we are certainly falling into error in some specific 
cases. We have used in this study, however, only societies for 
which there was some considerable information about explana- 
tions of illness.2 For these societies it is reasonable to suppose 
that, usually, when an explanation is not mentioned it is gen- 
uinely either not present or of very slight importance. 

Since most aspects of explanation appeared to be absent in 
most societies, our treatment of the data was reduced to a cate- 
gorical rather than a quantitative one. That is, we simply divided 
societies into those in which the explanation was present and 
those in which it was absent, disregarding the quantitative 
variation in judgments of custom potential for the former group. 
For certain aspects of explanation of illness, however, which 
will be dealt with in Chapters 11 and 12, absence was rare and 
we have hence retained the quantitative approach in analyzing 
the results. : 

The analysis of customs relating to illness was made inde- 
pendently by two research assistants, one @ graduate student 
in anthropology and the other a recent college graduate who 
had majored in psychology. To minimize the possibility of bias, 


these two judges were kept ignorant of the ratings made on the 
child training variables and of that portion of the ethnographic 
reports dealing with child training: Like pena ih of child 
training practices, these judges were instructed to indicate (on 
child training material met our cri- 


2.8 ieti ich the i 
everal societies on whi sample because of inadequate 


terion of adequacy were omitted from our 
coverage of customs relating to illness. 
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a two-point scale) the degree of confidence they felt in each 
judgment. With their task so much oriented toward determin- 
ing whether there was or was not evidence for the presence 
of a given explanation, however, these judges found that if they 
were able to make a judgment they were generally confident 
of it. Hence few judgments were made with a lower degree of 
confidence; for the sake of simplicity we have treated these few 
judgments just as though they had been confident judgments. 

For specific items of an explanation, which were not uni- 
versally found, the judge tended generally to report the custom 
potential to be high in any society where the explanation was 
present. Few points on the rating scale were actually used. The 
judges reported difficulty in making discriminations among 
these points, and in fact the two judges did not agree very well 
with each other in their exact ratings on such items. This pro- 
vided a second reason for reducing the data here to the form 
of categorical judgments of presence or absence. On the present- 
absent dichotomy, when we measured agreement between 
judges on sample items in a way °? that would be roughly com- 
parable to the reliability coefficients for the quantitative judg- 
ments of child training practices, we found that the degree of 
agreement appeared to be at least of the same general order 
that had been found there for the confident judgments. In other 
words, the analysis of explanations of illness reaches an accepta- 
ble degree of reliability. 

In the pooling of judgments by the several judges, disagree- 
ments between judges become more difficult to deal with for 
categorical variables than for quantitative variables. In the case 
of quantitative variables (those of child training practice, and 
reactions to illness dealt with in Chapters 11 and 12), we have 
resolved the disagreement by simply adding together the rat- 
ings of the several judges. In the case of categorical variables, 
however, the disagreement is between a judgment of absence 
and a judgment of presence. A procedure akin to averaging 


3. We used for this purpose the tetrachoric correlation coefficient (cf. 
Edwards, 1946, pp. 116-117). 
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would create a third, intermediate category of uncertain pres- 
ence. To be sure, the introduction of such a category seems quite 
meaningful, for on the whole such disagreement probably 
means that the custom is present but not very conspicuous or 
important. But in the absence of any strong reason to preserve 
this third category, its introduction would unnecessarily com- 
plicate the presentation and statistical analysis of the results. 
We therefore placed the cases of disagreement in the “present” 
or in the “absent” category according to which would come 
nearest to dividing the total number of societies into two groups 
of equal size. The exact meaning of “present” and “absent” thus 
varies slightly from one context to another, and we will indicate 
what it means in each instance; it always has the uniform 
meaning, however, of a division of the societies into two groups 
according to the evidence for the presence or absence of the 


custom being discussed. 


ANALYSIS OF THERAPEUTIC PRACTICES 
alyzed by a schema very similar 
f illness. We were again able to 
s taking part in therapy), 


Therapeutic practices were an 
to that used for explanations 0 
use as variables agency (the person ) 
the acts responsible for cure (acts of either the patient or his 
therapist), the materials employed in the cure, and the means 


by which these materials are brought into play. Degree of pa- 


tient responsibility did not seem to be generally capable of be- 
Ing judged, and was not employed in the analysis of therapy; a 
somewhat similar variable was provided, however, by the degree 
of isolation of the patient during illness. Finally, an additional 
variable in the analysis of therapy Was the effect of the thera- 
peutic practice as conceptualized in the particular culture (eg. 
as placating the agent responsible for the illness, or as removing 
foreign material from the patient’s body, or as restoring the pa- 
tient’, : 

ee o give a fairly full introductory 


We have thought it essential t a: : 
account of our analysis of child training practices and our 
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analysis of explanations of illness, because the results of those 
analyses are drawn upon in various places throughout the rest 
of this book. In the case of therapeutic practices, there is no 
such reason to give a full introductory account of our methods. 
Results deriving from this analysis are dealt with only in Chap- 
ter 10. It seems simpler, therefore, to present further details 
about the method of analysis used for therapy only as they are 
necessary in Chapter 10. The account which has been given 
in the previous section of this chapter, of the handling of 
methodological problems in the analysis of explanations of ill- 
ness, applies equally to the analysis of therapeutic practices. 
The same two judges analyzed both of these sets of customs re- 
lating to illness. 


CHAPTER 7. Fixation: Theoretical 


Considerations 


Ir a younc child has certain experiences in connection with 
nursing and weaning, psychoanalytic theory holds, he may 
come to have an oral fixation. By “oral fixation” is meant that 
oral matters continue to have for him an actual or potential im- 
portance greater than they would have for someone who had 
not had these experiences. An oral fixation might be manifested 
in a variety of specific ways—for example, in a great interest 
in smoking and eating candy, in an exaggerated concern about 
the quality of what one eats, or in an approach to other people 
which has a metaphorical resemblance to a desire to incorporate 
them into oneself by swallowing them. 
Oral fixation is but one example of the general concept of 
fixation in psychoanalytic theory. Fixation, it is held, may occur 
with respect to any of the strongly motivated basic interests 
which at various times are conspicuous in children and which 
are curbed or restricted in some way during the process of so- 
Cialization. It is with this general phenomenon of fixation that 
We propose to deal in this and the three succeeding chapters. 


We have been able to bring cross-cultural evidence to bear on 
n, however, that the 


ths problem of fixation. This does not mean, = ' 
evidence we present will serve to validate or invalidate all the 
Psychoanalytic hypotheses that are associated with the term 

xation.” In particular, such a caution needs to be given about 
the idea that our evidence might relate to the psychoanalytic 
Conception of a regular sequence of “psychosexual develop- 
ment” in infancy and childhood. T ‘i 
The concept of fixation as it is used in psychoanalytic wr ings 
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is closely associated with the idea of a regular and more or less 
universal sequence of psychosexual development. In broad 
outline this sequence begins with an oral stage, in which the 
infant’s pleasure-striving is centered on the activities of the 
mouth. It proceeds to an anal stage, in which the young child’s 
pleasure-striving is centered on excretory processes. Finally, this 
stage gives way to a genital stage in which the genital organs 
gain primacy as the locus of the major strivings for bodily pleas- 
ure. Fixation is conceived of as involving a partial failure of 
progression from one of these stages to the next. 

Psychoanalytic theory thus imbeds the concept of fixation in a 
context of hypotheses about a developmental sequence of 
pleasure-strivings. The association thus established may be so 
strong that some readers may suppose the idea of regular stages 
of development to be an essential part of the concept of fixa- 
tion. On the contrary, it seems clear to us that the concept of 
fixation refers to a possible process which may adequately be 
examined in isolation from this particular developmental se- 
quence within which psychoanalytic theory supposes it to oc- 
cur. It is our intention here to investigate the general process 
of fixation, and to do so without making any assumptions about 
a uniform sequence of psychosexual development. The aspect 
of psychoanalytic theory with which we are here concerned, 
then, has to do with a general process and the factors which 
determine it, rather than with specific sequences which in our 
opinion are much more likely to vary radically among indi- 
viduals and among societies. 

The essence of the notion of fixation, as we understand it then, 
is the idea that events occurring in childhood with respect to a 
particular system of behavior, e.g., oral or sexual behavior, may 
bring about a continued importance or prepotence of that sys- 
tem of behavior, in comparison with the importance it would 
have had in the absence of those events. But now what are 
these events that might bring about fixation? On this question 
we will review briefly what psychoanalytic theory has sug- 
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gested, and what revisions in that theory are suggested by more 
general theory of behavior. 

Pi excellent and concise statement of psychoanalytic theory 
: out the origins of fixation is offered by Fenichel in the fol- 
owing passage (1945, pp. 65-66): 


for evoking fixations? Un- 
y tendencies that account 
being charged with dif- 


What are the factors responsible 
questionably there are hereditar 
for the various erogenous zones 

ferent amounts of cathexis or different degrees of ability for 
discharge. Little is known about such constitutional fac- 
tors. Psychoanalysis did succeed, however, in studying the 
kinds of experience that favor the development of fixa- 
tions. 


1. The consequence of experiencing excessive satisfac- 


tions at a given level is that this level is renounced only with 
ur, there is always a 


reluctance; if, later, misfortunes occ 
yearning for the satisfactions formerly enjoyed. 

2. A similar effect is wrought by excessive frustrations at 
a given level. One gets the impression that at develop- 
mental levels that do not afford enough satisfaction, the 
organism refuses to go further, demanding the withheld 


satisfactions. . . . 
3. One frequently finds that excessive satisfactions as 
well as excessive frustrations underlie a given fixation; 


previous overindulgence had made the person unable to 
bear later frustrations; little frustrations, which a less 
spoiled individual could tolerate, then have the same ef- 


fect that a severe frustration ordinarily has. 
4. It is understandable, therefore, that abrupt changes 


from excessive satisfactions tO excessive frustrations have 


an especially fixating effect. Ee 

5. Most frequently, however, fixations are roote in ex- 
periences of instinctual satisfaction which simultaneously 
gave reassurance in the face of some anxiety oF aided in re- 
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pressing some other feared impulse. Such simultaneous 
satisfaction of drive and of anxiety is the most common 
cause of fixations. 


Fenichel has here stated five sequences of events which may, 
according to psychoanalytic theory, produce fixation.? All five 
seem likely to be of importance. But only two of the sequences, 
the first two in Fenichel’s list, appear to refer to basic processes. 
The other three sequences refer instead to special conditions 
influencing the first two sequences, or to the effect of the com- 
bined presence of both of the basic sequences in a single life 
history. For this reason it is Fenichel’s first two points that re- 
quire our attention as possibly pointing to important basic 
processes.* 

The first of the origins of fixation listed by Fenichel is exces- 
sive satisfaction. The second is excessive frustration, It will be 
noted that these two antecedents to fixation bear a close re- 
semblance to the two basic socialization variables chosen for 
this study. Our initial satisfaction variable corresponds to Feni- 
chel’s “satisfactions at a given level” and our socialization anxiety 
to his “frustrations at a given level.” This correspondence is no 

1. With Fenichel we would agree that constitutional factors probably 
play a part too; but since our study throws no light on them, and is con- 
cerned only with experiential factors, we will neglect constitutional fac- 
tors in our discussion of fixation. 

2. Two of Fenichel’s additional points may be recognized as relevant 
to our method of measuring the effects of child training practices, as pre- 
sented in Chapter 3. The notion that abrupt changes have an especially 
marked effect (Fenichel’s fourth point) was taken account of in measur- 
ing socialization anxiety, though we made the assumption uniformly for 
all instances of frustration through socialization (see above, p. 53). The 
contribution of extraneous anxiety (Fenichel’s fifth point) was taken ac- 
count of in measuring initial satisfaction (see above, p. 51). The remain- 
ing point made by Fenichel (his third point) is neither postulated nor di- 
rectly tested in our study. It would, however, as Fenichel states it, lead 
to an expectation that given indices of fixation would be correlated in the 
same direction with initial satisfaction and with socialization anxiety, an 
expectation which, as will be shown in succeeding chapters, is not con- 
firmed by our data. 
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accident. In formulating our variables of satisfaction and anxiety 
A intention was to use them in testing hypotheses suggested 
y the psychoanalytic view which Fenichel is summarizing. 
Before turning to the fundamental question of the relation be- 
tween these two contrasting variables of gratification and frus- 
tration we wish to call attention to several points on which 
our assumptions as to the probable determinants of fixation 
differ from those stated or implied by Fenichel. 
A first point of difference has to do with Fenichel’s phrase “at 
a given level.” This phrase refers to the Freudian hypothesis 
of Stages or levels of psychosexual development. Associated as 
it is with this developmental hypothesis, the psychoanalytic ac- 
count of fixation lays special stress on the three systems of be- 
havior for which the three major levels of development are 
named in psychoanalytic terminology—oral, anal, and sexual be- 
havior. We, on the contrary, intend no special stress on these 
three systems of behavior. The process of fixation as we deal 
with it should be equally pertinent to the dependent and ag- 
gressive systems with which we also deal. It should also be per- 
tinent to other systems of behavior which share with these 
‘ve the general feature of involving initial habits which must be 
interfered with in the course of socialization. Tt might of course 
€ argued that dependent and aggressive behavior are already 
embraced in the Freudian account of fixation, the former un- 
€r the rubric of oral dependence and the latter under the 
tubrics of oral and anal sadism. We prefer, however, to assume 
that dependence and aggression may more usefully be treated 


aS separate systems of behavior. b 

A second pani of difference also has to do with the notion of 
evels of development. It might be inferred from Fenichel’s 
account that the effect of gratification OF of frustration will vary 
radically according to the time when it occurs, because of the 


Position at whi P Ils in a regular sequence of psycho- 
hich that time falls el onee 


Sexual development. Thus it might be i 5 
t would fae to fixation if it occurred in the first year i ne 
uring the supposed oral period of development, but that 3 
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would not lead to fixation if it occurred at the age of three, when 
the child has presumably passed from a period of oral domi- 
nance to a period of anal dominance. From our description of 
how initial indulgence and socialization anxiety were analyzed 
in our study (see above, pp. 50-55), it will be seen that no such 
assumptions were introduced.* 

A third point of difference has to do with the word “excessive.” 
Fenichel is quite typical of psychoanalytic writers in specifying 
that fixation results from excessive gratification or from exces- 
sive frustration. This terminology raises the question, At what 
point does gratification or frustration become excessive? There 
is no a priori answer to this question, so that even if one were 
proceeding from this psychoanalytic assumption it would be 
safer to measure these variables along a continuous scale rather 
than to judge whether they were present in excess. The same 
terminology suggests that any degree of gratification or frus- 
tration less than excessive would have no fixating effect, whereas 
any excessive degree would have a uniform fixating effect. The 
presence of a threshold effect here, and even the absence of quan- 
titative variation above it, is indeed conceivable. We considered, 
however, continuity much more likely, and this provided a fur- 
ther reason for our use of quantitative judgments. It seemed 
likely to us that initial satisfaction and socialization anxiety 
would function as variables which, as they increased in degree, 
would have an increasing effect. 

Nowa fourth point of difference brings us back to more funda- 
mental considerations. Fenichel cites two quite different kinds 
of antecedent conditions, gratification and frustration—which 
are in a sense direct opposites—and suggests that they lead to a 
single consequence, that of fixation, Even the specific terms used 

8. Had we felt it necessary to postulate critical, genetically determined 
stages at which a particular socialization pressure would have effects quite 
different from its effects at other ages, we would have found it impossible 
to conduct this study. The available ethnographic data are not sufficiently 
precise with respect to age. Insofar as we have obtained positive findings 


without any such assumption, our study may be seen as adding to the 
doubtfulness, or at least restricting the generality, of that assumption. 
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PR oa ee a ect could be produced by opposite causes— 
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warm or a very cold stimulus. But we 
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XATIO 
N AND GENERAL BEHAVIOR THEORY * 


What, fir 
, first of all, would we expect to be the consequence of a 


hig} : 

Se a oe oo ina particular system of behavior? 

velopm kee py principles of learning we would expect the de- 

response to tl a strong habit potential of acquired reward as 2 

and Miller tip stimuli associated with the gratification. Dollard 

where we h 50, pp. 78-79), using the term reinforcement 
e have been using the term “reward,” put the matter 


as follows: 


Wh 
en, as the result of learning, previo 


aaa capacity to play the same func 
lorems and performance of new respons 
4. It wil ents, such as food for the hungry 
ture whiel f bs noted that we do not consider here the expe’ 
has been = as grown up around the concept of fixation; 
is also su ritically reviewed by Sears (1948), and some mo 
Mental ae FS by Maier (1949). The reason is that 
conditions ae have been primarily concerned with the problem of the 
Senerally giving rise to habits of very high potential, where the responses 
°pment has re instrumental acts. Our specie interest in personality devel- 
volved. > led our attention more particularly to the nature of the habits 
i , in psychoanalytic fixation, as habits which give rise to acquired 


Ivi 
€ and reward. 


usly neutral cues 
tional role in the 
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this literature 
re recent work 
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for the thirsty one, they are described as learned reinforce- 
ments. . . . Experiments by Wolfe (1936) and Cowles 
(1987) show how poker chips can acquire learned rein- 
forcement value for chimpanzees. In order to give rein- 
forcement value to the poker chips, Wolfe first trained hun- 
gry chimpanzees to insert them into a vending machine 
which delivered a grape for each token inserted. After suf- 
ficient training of this kind, he found that the chimpanzees 
could be taught to work for the chips by pulling a handle 
against a weight. Cowles found that after the poker chips 
had been associated with primary reinforcement, they 
could be used to reinforce the learning of a variety of new 
habits. . . . Other experiments on subjects ranging from 
chickens to children have shown that a variety of sounds 
and visual stimuli (and hence presumably any cue) can 
be made to function as a learned reinforcement by re- 
peated, immediate association with primary reinforcement. 
In the experiments that have been done to date, the ac- 
quisition of learned reinforcement seems to follow exactly 
the same laws as the learning of any other habit. 


This account stresses the experimental evidence, mostly from 
studies of lower animals, for the general nature of the process 
by which acquired reward is learned. What would be the paral- 
lel circumstances and effects in the child undergoing socializa- 
tion? 

We will offer here only a very general answer to this ques- 
tion, reserving for a bit later particular examples for each system 
of behavior with which we deal. If there is especially high and 
consistent gratification of one system of behavior, we would 
expect that the various responses that make up this system, 
and the stimuli consistently associated with them, would de- 
velop a strong potential for evoking acquired reward. These 
responses and stimuli would become major sources of security 
or satisfaction, because they would become capable of evoking 
relaxation in the presence of diffuse drives—such as vague, gen- 
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me Pcs apes pi er capable of being reduced by a 
aye pon ar ad o relaxation. In terms of cultural concepts, 
avior i a CETER of indulgence of a particular system of be- 
on > ae child training practices of a society should lead 
to the development in children of a high satisfaction potential 
in that system. 5 
ap epi conception of fixation would, however, 
settee ther implication here: that once established, such a 
li fetime OF potential would continue to be high throughout the 
Seater ir the individuals concerned. Learning theory, on the 
a ermal eaves this an open question. What is learned can be 
ie tain Si . Whether the initial childhood learning 1s sufficiently 
tailed z 5 have a lifelong influence is, in the absence of de- 
pitic See of subsequent learning conditions, purely an em- 
i al matter. The psychoanalytic assumption of a generally con- 
ent lifelong influence is, in part, what is being tested in our 
study, > 
ame what of the effects of a high degree of frustration? Prin- 
the : of learning do not at all suggest that the effects will be 
Tl ame as result from a high degree of reward or gratification. 
ne effects should be quite different—the acquisition not of ac- 
far reward but of acquired drive. A recent statement by 
ull (1951, p. 21) may be cited for a general statement of some 


o 
f the reasoning here: 


It is a matter of common observation that situations which 
are associated with drives themselves become Cy’s [i.e 
conditions which give rise to a drive]. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the case involving tissue injury. The response lead- 
ing to escape from the injury gets connected to the ma 
and to the traces of those stimu ated wit 


Ji which are associate? 
the onset of injury through the resulting cessation 1 the 


drive stimulus discharge (Spona: These antedating 
stimuli when later encountered will therefore give rise to 
more or less realistic reproduction these oe 
Now, these antedating stimuli are s, and the 


s of 
the new Cp 
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proprioceptive stimuli activated by the associated internal 
or “fear” reactions become the Sp’s of the secondary drive 
or motivation. 


As applied to the child undergoing socialization, learning 
principles would lead to the following prediction: A high degree 
of frustration or punishment with respect to a given system of 
behavior leads to emotional responses, which are drive-produc- 
ing, and which might be described by such terms as “anxious 
anticipation of continued deprivation” and “anxious anticipation 
of punishment.” The various responses which make up this sys- 
tem of behavior, and the stimuli associated with them, then 
come through learning to evoke these emotional responses and 
thus produce a drive which we might describe as anxiety about 
continued deprivation and about punishment. In cultural terms, 
then, child training practices which involve severe frustration 
of a given system of behavior should Jead to the development 
of a high anxiety potential. Again, while psychoanalytic theory 
suggests that such an effect, if of high degree, will necessarily 
be long-lasting, principles of learning suggest rather the possi- 
bility of subsequent unlearning, and recommend direct empiri- 
cal investigation to determine whether the effects are generally 
long-lasting. 

Now if the fixation resulting from severe frustration or pun- 
ishment consists of a tendency for certain stimuli to evoke ac- 
quired drive, it might be expected that the final outcome would 
be that the person would simply learn to avoid all of these 
stimuli. It would then be difficult to detect the fixation. Since 
the person avoids all the stimuli which might arouse anxiety in 
him, there is in the course of his life as he actually lives it no 
anxiety to detect. Yet there is reason to believe that the anxiety 
will in fact be repeatedly evoked. The reason for this lies in the 
character of the systems of behavior which are crucial for sociali- 
zation. The need for socializing these systems of behavior arises 
in part out of the fact that these systems of behavior are critically 
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Examples of what each of these two types of fixation might mean 
in each system of behavior should now be useful in clarifying 
the distinction. We will again consider oral fixation as a first 
example. 


EXAMPLES OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FIXATION 


Of the various forms of behavior that are regarded in psycho- 
analytic writings as symptomatic of oral fixation, some could 
be aptly described as involving primarily the attachment of 
high drive value to stimuli associated with oral functions, and 
these we would call instances of negative fixation. One clear 
example of this is the behavior which consists of exaggerated 
worry about the possibility of not being adequately fed. When 
a person who demonstrates this behavior begins to get hungry or 
to think about his next meal, he reacts to this stimulation with 
increased drive. The drive may come from his having learned to 
make, under some of these conditions, the internal responses 
that actually produce more intense hunger. Or it may come 
only from more diffuse emotional responses which create a 
general drive of anxiety. In either case the behavior is such as 
to permit the inference that a rather high drive state is evoked 
by thoughts of future eating or the need for food. We speak 
of this as a case of acquired drive because we assume, as does 
psychoanalytic theory, that a person acquires this habit of in- 
ternal responding as a result of what has happened to him when 
hungry (typically, in infancy and early childhood). A person 
who is frustrated through being fed too little or too seldom will 
generally be very hungry and emotionally aroused at the time 
when he is fed. Through this frequently occurring association 
he learns to respond to any of the cues of hunger and food 
The development of acquired rewards, on the other hand, means that the 
sight or thought of the goal object or situation may now act as an incen- 
tive, producing drive which motivates behavior toward seeking the goal. 
This latter point will be referred to again in our chapter on the origins of 
guilt, though it does not seem pertinent to our tests of hypotheses about 
fixation. 
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association of oral activity with drive reduction, especially with 
the reduction of varied emotional drives. 

Another example of positive oral fixation may be provided 
by a case described briefly by Abraham (1927, pp. 261-262). 
This is the case of a woman who had practiced masturbation 
for many years, although she had a horror of heterosexual activ- 
ity. Then she was frightened by reading a warning against the 
evils of masturbation, and succeeded in giving up this practice 
altogether. At this time, Abraham says, she developed “. . . a 
violent longing for sweets. She bought and consumed sweets 
in the greatest secrecy and with feelings of pleasure and gratifi- 
cation the intensity of which surprised her.” It is evidently sup- 
posed here that the acquired reward value of oral activity was 
such that a particular oral activity was capable of producing 
some reduction of the drive for genital pleasure, as well as of 
generalized anxiety. 

Not all the specific items of behavior which are said to repre- 
sent oral fixation can be clearly recognized as having their prob- 
able origin in a particular one of these two processes, positive 
and negative fixation. Some items of behavior may depend on the 
presence of both types of fixation; others may grow out of nega- 
tive fixation in some individuals, but out of positive fixation 
in other individuals. Consider, for example, the hypothesis that 
a strong habit of smoking is a consequence of oral fixation. Are 
we to say that a strong anxiety about basic oral pleasure, lead- 
ing to smoking as a substitute, or a strong reward potential of 
all oral activity, is more conspicuous here? There might be ways 
of making a judgment here in the individual case, but there 
seems to be no basis for making a broad generalization about 
which component is on the whole predominant. Despite this 
limitation, we believe that separate analysis of the two general 
processes underlying fixation is important. If theory suggests 
that there are two separate processes, those of positive and 
negative fixation, scientific progress requires their separate 
analysis, even if the two processes are often found operating 
together. 

This distinction between positive and negative fixation is 
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ritualism which = excretion ) or by the excessive general 
rom very stro A according to psychoanalytic theory may result 
In the sexy F anxieties established in toilet training. 
: nd. On the Hiab aia F examples of both extremes are easy to 
exual behavi hand, there are cases of positive fixation where 
aimself a appears to be a person’s major way of giving 
eval beh, hea in the face of anxieties of any sort—where 
asio reward i ee other words, produces not only its own in- 
© other end ut also the reward of reduction of anxiety. On 
ies responds there are cases of negative fixation where the 
Wn sexual i s to external stimuli of sexual import, and to his 
Portionate hig ini with an anxiety which is entirely dispro- 
Dehavior a o any realistic consequences of his present sexua 
‘ e i which therefore seems likely to have arisen from 
Ome time ing consequences of the arousal of sexual interest at 
are See t he distant past. Specific forms of behavior which 
Sexual exits in our society, and which may illustrate negative 
ear of ea are worry about sexual potency and exaggerate 
a the ca es of the genito-urinary tract. 
se of dependence, there are agam some people for 
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whom this form of behavior appears to be a major source of 
reassurance. Such people, when confronted by difficulties in 
life, habitually turn to others in a dependent manner; and they 
do so, perhaps, not so much in the expectation of real help in 
solving their difficulties as simply because they find that the 
very act of dependence reduces their anxiety about the diffi- 
culties which confront them. This strong and broadly general- 
ized reward value of dependent behavior is what would be ex- 
pected as a consequence of positive dependence fixation. In 
contrast, some people become highly anxious when they are 
threatened with being dependent, or even with seeming to be 
dependent, on others. This arousal of high anxiety by potential 
dependence is often a source of unhappiness in marriage and at 
work, but also one important source of the rugged individualism 
which is so much admired in American culture. It is the conse- 
quence that would be expected from negative dependence fixa- 
tion. 

For aggression, finally, a similar distinction may be made. 
For some people, anxiety aroused by an awkward social situa- 
tion, by hunger, or by any sort of frustration, is immediately re- 
duced by some aggressive act in word or deed; and they may 
persistently act in this way, indicating the strong reward value 
of aggression for them, even though the aggression so often 
leads to new sources of difficulty. On the other hand, of course, 
it is equally clear that many people are made highly anxious 
by any token of aggression or temptation toward aggression, in 
themselves or others, and are led thereby not simply to a socially 
desirable restraint but to a crippling inhibition of mastery over 
their environment. Here again, then, one sort of behavior sug- 
gests the label positive fixation and another sort of behavior 
suggests the label negative fixation. 


CULTURAL INDICES OF FIXATION 


Thus far, in using the term fixation, and the more specific terms 
of positive fixation and negative fixation, we have been speaking 
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in theoreti j 
fication aere The psychoanalytic concept, and our modi- 
to certain forms of aink anti behavior theory, call attention 
be amer ar a i whose origins might plausibly 
bood. But that t he frus rations and gratifications of child- 
Banani nm is adult behavior which might plausibly 
sored Wishaw is miy does not prove that the explanation is 
hich laise - ar offered no evidence that the hypotheses 
sse Peaki he ao of fixation have any validity. It is 
cross-cultural der ich we PODEA to subject to the test of 
heb r A ence in the following chapters. 

DE ‘sont ae a test, two kinds of measures of customs 
aha a ; n the one hand, we must have measures of vari- 
EER ere practices which, according to the hypoth- 
niente A ering, should produce differences in degree 
Sher tao 2 i 1ese measures we have already described in detail; 
anxiety in oh ogg of initial satisfaction and of socialization 
ee, Diagn ch = the five systems of behavior. On the other 
which can an have measures of variations in other customs 
ik ereh s Lerma" as indices of the extent to which fixation 
bekari r : pe of behavior actually characterizes the typical 
cated, of a adults in a given society. We have already indi- 
themes sonar, that customary reactions to illness provide 

asures we intend to use for this purpose, and in Chapter 


6 we | 
GUittoms, W described our general method of analyzing these 
. We have delayed until now, however, after a theoreti- 
of what kind of indices of 


ca. ; P 
Hipa ion of fixation, an account 
We pro iae propose to find in custom s to illness. 
tive Risks se, of course, separate indices ega- 
Positi B 

of eae oe we have suggested, should consist primarily 
Cation = reward. ‘As a result of strong and consistent gratifi- 
come to a particular system of behavior, the individual should 

respond with relaxation oF pleasure to any of the com- 


pon 
ent responses and the stimuli associated with that system 
n in a particular system 


of behavi 
of T ota Evidence of positive fixatio 
avior, then, would be provide by evidence that those 


ary reaction 
of positive and of n 
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responses and stimuli do have acquired reward value, that they 
are sources of security for one individual to a greater extent 
than for other individuals. 

Applying this reasoning on the cultural level, we arrived at 
a general intention to use customary therapeutic practices as 
indices of positive fixation. Therapeutic practices are responses 
to anxiety about illness and possible death; they are responses 
that appear to have a direct function of reducing the anxiety 
somewhat. To the extent that this drive-reducing power of thera- 
peutic practices does not derive from a real physiological effect 
of the practices in reducing the severity or the painfulness of 
the illness, then from what does it derive? Our general assump- 
tion was that it might be derived by generalization from the 
satisfaction potential established for certain forms of behavior 
in other anxiety-arousing situations. Specifically, we assumed 
that responses which had acquired a high satisfaction potential 
as a result of child training practices, had acquired in this way 
a strong tendency to reduce generalized anxieties of all sorts, 
might be evoked by anxiety about illness. On this basis it would 
be predicted, for example, that if the child training practices 
of a society were such as to make oral behavior especially re- 
warding to its members, then in the face of anxiety about illness 
they might resort to some sort of oral behavior as a therapeutic 
practice. 

Negative fixation, we have suggested, should consist primarily 
of a tendency for the responses and stimuli associated with a 
given system of behavior to evoke acquired drive. As a result 
of deprivation and punishment with respect to this system of 
behavior, that is, the individual should come to respond to this 
system of behavior with internal states of anxiety and insecurity 
which would function as a drive. Since the systems we are deal- 
ing with are all ones which continue to be repeatedly activated, 
these emotional states should be repeatedly elicited. The per- 
son’s responses in this system, then, should continue to be ac- 
companied by emotional concern. An implication of this is that 
this system of behavior should be a conspicuous source of worry 
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or tension in ee ee T : 
and the arain n a he on alent oat 
drive state.7 An index of si pies ICIES the associated 
of behavior, then, would b gative Hxation in a particular system 
tem of behavior is wie be" provided by evidence that this sys- 
occupation. ocus of conflict, of anxiety, of worried pre- 
m paap reasoning, too, on the cu 
ge eee mnt ao to use customary explanations of illness 
TESS are E) sles ices of negative fixation.’ Explanations of ill- 
rëspötses a oa to the anxiety aroused by illness; they are 
RA A pi q of identifying what is to be feared. Ill- 
what objects ; = course, is the state that is to be feared; but 
hiroh , persons, Or events are to be feared as likely to 
aia diste e state? Our assumption was that in the absence of 
Bcation tho for identifying the sources of illness, their identi- 
F vaca awise by generalization from the sources of other 
might ats = or conflicts. Specifically, we assumed that it 
didor austen y generalization from the circumstances of the 
result of i “ ies established in the members of a society as a 
If lasti e canomary child training practices of the society. 
Sage ane the oral system was characteristic of 
Wise ca k particular society, for example, then anxiety about 
x nee oes 5 ht evoke by generalization responses of worrying 
matters as a possibl 


Thespegi e source of illness. 
bedes pecific indices we used for each system of behavior will 
cribed in the chapters in V 


In the yhich we make use of them. 
hypot} next chapter (Chapter 8) we will turn to our test of the 
hesis of negative fixation. Since the ou 


Itural level, we arrived 


be tak tcome there must 

tion en into account in interpreting Ov” results on positive fixa- 

10 T will deal with positive fixation afterwards, in Chapter 
- Meanwhile, in Chapter 9 we will round out our evaluation 
T 

the A the recent theoretical article by Brow? and Farber (1951) on 
8 ei effects of a state of conflict. 

to re eens, as will be shown in Chapter 

tive — n therapeutic practices as another 


10, we found reason also 


possible index of nega- 
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of the hypothesis of negative fixation by considering various 
alternative explanations that might be offered for our findings. 
In Chapter 10, then, after discussing our findings on positive 
fixation we will be ready for a general discussion and evaluation 
of all our findings on fixation. 


CHAPTER 8 
. A Test of Negative Fixation 


r test of the hypothesis of 
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Cialization in ween distinct customs. Customary severity of s0- 
each society į each system of behavior has been analyzed, for 
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havior is N Soe index of the extent to which that system © 
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Nai form in y: The hypothesis of negative fixation, in the 
y then be ex which we propose to test it cross-culturally, 

ti n any soci xpressed as follows: 
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tom potential of socializa- 
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hich attribute illness 
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a ar š z P 
: chapt i indices of negative fixation, 
, were drawn from our judgme 
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for illness. The portions of our analysis of explanations that were 
useful for this purpose were those dealing with the acts of the 
patient which might cause illness, the materials (in a broad 
sense) which might cause illness, and the means by which these 
materials brought illness about. For each system of behavior, 
then, we sought for explanations which specified acts, materials, 
or means which had a similarity to that system of behavior and 
its circumstances. In judging this similarity, we relied for m 
most part upon simple common sense judgment that identica 

or similar elements were involved. In a few cases, where the 
similarity is less apparent to common judgment, we have A 
stead been guided by specific psychoanalytic hypotheses abou 

the generalization of childhood fixations. The basis for the judg- 
ment of similarity will be indicated for each explanation of ill- 
ness as it is introduced below. 


ORAL EXPLANATIONS 


1. Ingestion, i.e., eating or drinking, is the act of the patient 
which is believed responsible for illness; or food or poison 1$ 
believed to be the material responsible for illness (but only 
classified here if the means involved entering by the mouth). 
Ingestion, and the material swallowed, are of course placed here 
because of their obvious relevance to 
about oral activity. 

2. Verbal spells and incantations performed by other people 
are the material responsible for illness, This was selected as the 
one item which indicated concern about specifically oral activity 
in other people. We were led to include it by the psychoanalytic 
hypothesis that basic attitudes toward oral activity, acquire 
in connection with feeding and sucking in infancy, are general- 
ized to the activity of the mouth in speaking. 


any generalized concern 


ANAL EXPLANATIONS 


1. Defecation is responsible for illness; or feces, urine, or their 
odor is the material responsible for illness. This item was in- 
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cluded be 5 
So eli mer it provides direct evidence of anxiet 
2. Careless cr and their products. 
or the use in rer with one’s exuviae is responsible for illness; 
—food leavi itual of any of the following exuviae is responsible 
other aan A nail parings, hair cuttings, sex excretions, saliva, 
exuviae, sere menstrual blood, other blood, or unspecified 
rom fiekaia that generalization would often be made 
other specio products to other exuviae. We excluded these 
use of em mem however, if the belief referred to some 
ample—for ses ae than in ritual—to their being eaten, for ex- 
sind of anxi a elt they were then likely to reflect some other 
where illne S y; this distinction is not of great importance, for 
ess is ascribed to exuviae it is generally in connection 


k om use in ritual. 
is Saans r charms, curses, spells, or incantations in ritual 
assumed E illness. This item was included because we 
pothesis th his purpose the validity of the psychoanalytic 
ritual, is ac hat compulsiveness, and hence a reliance upon 
acceptance ey men outgrowth of severe toilet training (since 
time, pl of toilet training involves acceptance of ritual of 
, place, and manner, rather than generalized inhibition). 
causal sequence is 


tha 
an for the rest of our items. It is assumed. 
lity of 
Shes upon actions of a those actions 
4 Ai a kind characteristic for his socie is, ritualistic. 
ene: on the part of the patient to perform some ritual is 
is the Sbe for illness. The reason for the inc t 
us ‘Sate SG m the preceding item. ut here the oa 
acte ae direct; it is assumed that a person of compulsive char- 
ate when he blames himself for something t 
pager will blame it on some lapse from 
ritualism. 
i Certain other explanations which obviously belong in this 
ist, such as attributing illness to getting dirty or soiling things, 
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0: z -whi r 
had to be omitted because there were no instances in which ow 
two judges agreed in reporting their presence in a culture. 


SEXUAL EXPLANATIONS 


1. Sexual behavior is the act responsible for illness. This item 
provides direct evidence of anxiety about sexual behavior. 

2. Sexual excretions or menstrual blood are the material Ei 
sponsible for illness. This item provides direct evidence of ‘ee 
ety about materials associated with sexual behavior or with ta t 
sexual organs. In the case of menstrual blood, however, it a 
be recognized that the assumption that this anxiety arises | y 
generalization from anxiety about sexual behavior is a tentativ 
assumption which may well be in error. 


DEPENDENCE EXPLANATIONS 


1. Soul loss is responsible for illness; that is, a person BR 
sick because his soul has left his body. The fact that makes ing 
explanation similar to the circumstances of dependence ke to 
is that when the soul leaves the body it is generally raa 5 
go to commune with spirits, commonly ancestral spirits. al 
explanation may thus indicate concern about a metaphorical, 
supernatural dependence upon arent-figures. 

J Spirit TAA i is nel for illness; that is, a et 
Sets sick because an alien spirit has entered his body. ere 
planation, like the preceding one, seems to show concern a ray 
a metaphorical, supernatural dependence, though the Pe One 
like character of the supernatural creature is not so clear. ie 
of the two judges almost never used this category, and ins T 
merely noted that a spirit was the agent of disease, not per 7 
ing whether it entered into the patient’s body. We here coun as 
it as agreement if the other judge rated spirit E 
present, and this judge noted the presence of a spirit as 
agent. . i 

Fae ne d expected to have as a third item here the attribution 
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explanati 
aale tion, however, in t 


AGGR 
ESSION EXPLANATIONS 


lL A : 
ggression or disobedience to spirits is the act of the pa- 


tient res $ 
patient i = ible for illness; or aggressive wishes, whether of the 
These beli ee else, are the material responsible for illness. 
sion. iefs seem to be obvious indices of anxiety about aggres- 
2. Poison i ) 
duces illnes eb material responsible for illness only if it pro- 
magically) i : 4 being introjected (iie; brought into the body 
to us that att i rought into contact with the body. It seemed 
Clearly in bare nis illness to poison (real or imaginary) would 
activity onl e about aggression rather than about oral 
or being b y it it was thought of as being gotten magically into, 
g brought into contact with, the body rather than as being 


ingested. 
by introjection OY ci 
i 


] responsi 


t with the previo 
formly imaginary. Their 


f anxiety 2 
ther than standar 
nly if the object W: 
the body; 
ty of explanati 


E no relevance to aggression. 
d nE hayi then a measure 0 nce or absence, in the 
iie embers of each society, ain index of negative 
ye E s oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and aggression 
potential ehavior. It is the index provided by the custom 
, as measured by presence or absence, of explanations 
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of illness which specify events associated with the particular 
system of behavior. 

Before proceeding to a test of our hypothesis a few comments 
should be made concerning the method which we used to obtain 
our final judgment of presence or absence of explanations cor- 
responding to each system. It will be noted that the list of ex- 
planations for each system of behavior contains from two K 
four numbered items. About half of these items correspon¢ 
exactly to single entries in the rating sheet used by our two 
judges who rated the material on explanations of illness. In the 
other instances the numbered item includes several separate 
entries from the rating sheet. The reason they are grouped ba 
gether as a single item is that they represent closely simila! 
entries on the rating sheet which may possibly have served as 
alternatives. That is, they are sufficiently similar in meaning J 
that a fact classified under one entry by one judge might hes 
have been classified under another entry by the other judge. T A 
grouping we have made here is an attempt to correct for ove! 
refinement in our rating sheet. . 

The unit of agreement that we have attended to is the wen 
bered item in the lists presented above. If our two judges agree i 
in finding evidence for the explanation, or any of the explana 
tions, described in an item, for a given society, that item rhe 
considered to be present in the culture of that society. jones 
several items listed, for example, under oral explanations rat 
then considered to be equally acceptable as evidence of ac ica 
concern about oral matters. If for any one of those items tap 
two judges agreed in finding it present, the society was in 
sidered to have an oral explanation of illness; if such an agre 3 
ment was lacking, the society was considered not to = M 
oral explanation of illness. We have been able to use this oe n0 i 
of dividing cases uniformly throughout this chapter, for it e 
pens that for each of the five systems of behavior it yields a S ea 
sion which is reasonably close to dividing the societies into tv 
groups of equal size. 
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port if the results would not differ very greatly in general 
y were based on a less restricted sample of societies 
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TABLE 4. Relation Between Oral Socialization Anxiety and Oral Ex- 
planations of Illness 


(The name of each society is preceded by its rating on oral 
socialization anxiety.) 


Societies with oral Societies with oral 
explanations absent explanations present 


17 Marquesans 


16 Dobuans 
15 Baiga 
15 Kwoma 
4 15 Thonga 
Societies 14 Alorese 
above the 14 Chagga 
median on 14 Navaho 
oral 18 Dahomeans 
socialization 13 Lesu 
anxiety 13 Masai 
12 Lepcha 
12 Maori 
12 Pukapukans 
13 Lapp 12 Trobrianders 
12 Chamorro 11 Kwakiutl 
12 Samoans 11 Manus 
10 Arapesh 10 Chiricahua 
10 Balinese 10 Comanche 
10 Hopi 10 Siriono 
Societies 10 Tanala 8 Bena 
below the 9 Paiute 8 Slave 
median on 8 Chenchu 6 Kurtatchi 
oral 8 Teton 
socialization 7 Flathead 
anxiety 7 Papago 
7 Venda 
7 Warrau 
7 Wogeo 


6 Ontong-Javanese 
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right-hand 
nd quadrant and the lower left-hand quadrant of the 


table, ra ; 
it will a feed i in the other two quadrants, for to that extent 
not to have or - societies low in oral socialization anxiety tend 
in oral oats explanations of illness and that societies high 
tions of illn ization anxiety do tend to have oral explana- 
of teleatan at It will be seen at a glance that for the oral system 
the ee aieo Fatale appear to give strong confirmation of 
in the quadra: very: large majority of the societies do appeat 
pear that ei s predicted by the hypothesis, and it would ap- 
associated wi m potential of oral socialization anxiety is indeed 
with the custom potential of responding to illness 


wit 
h oral explanations." 


l. Thi ae 
tions of ri between oral socialization anxiety and oral explana- 
our edie represents the most striking single confirmation of any of 
attention to ses. It may, therefore, be appropriate at this point to call 
establishing EE we have already mentioned in Chapter 2—that 
ents does a a neoe upon a particular custom of one set of antece- 
hea this s ee ude the possibility that other antecedents also in- 
here, it will b e custom. Even with close association foun 
Socialization 9: Seco that several socie 
Several soci poney fail to have oral exp i f illness, and that 
ieties have oral explanations even though t ini 


practice; 
s are such as to yield low oral socialization anxiety. So 


eptions, failing to conform t 


of ethnograp 
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We have also included for each society in the table the exact 
value of the rating of oral socialization anxiety. We have r 
so because some readers may wish to have this more detaile 
information, rather than mere indication of a society’s being 
above or below the median, and also because these exact values 
will be made use of in making statistical tests of the significance 
of the results, t 

Table 5 provides the data for a comparable test with respec 
to the effects of anal training. Here there are many fewer ie 
eties appearing in the table; this simply means that manic 
ratings from many fewer societies were available for anal sociali 


TABLE 5. Relation Between Anal Socialization Anxiety and Anal Ex- 
planations of Illness 


r ; anal 
(The name of each society is preceded by its rating on a 
socialization anxiety. ) 


Societies with anal Societies with anal ' 
explanations absent explanations presen 
Societies 18 Tanala 
above the 17 Dahomeans 15 Chagga 
median on 16 Ontong-Javanese 15 Lesu 
anal 13 Pukapukans 15 Manus 
socialization 12 Slave 11 Hopi 
anxiety 11 Balinese 11 Navaho 
Societies 10 Wogeo 10 Paiute 
below the 9 Papago 9 Alorese 
median on 8 Teton 9 Lepcha 
anal 8 Western Apache 8 Kwoma 
socialization 6 Siriono 
anxiety 
a 


validity of certain hypotheses about cultural integration. Where we on 
lish the validity of those hypotheses, we do not thereby disprove othe 
hypotheses (except contrary ones); nor do we supplant the interpretative 
study of single cultures (where the purpose is that of understanding the 
Single culture rather than testing generalizations). 
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oder = for oral socialization anxiety. In this system 
of the hy a AR only the slightest suggestion of confirmation 
The z a F sM of negative fixation. 
the distrib RADI sexual behavior are presented in Table 6. Here 
table rea of societies among the four quadrants of the 
Site. a z suggestion at all of confirmation of the hypothesis 
of societe W as each quadrant has exactly the same number 
šie looked nen the exact values of sexual socialization anxiety 
tende : at, however, it may be seen that there is a slight 
ncy in the direction predicted by the hypothesis. 


Explanation ie Sexual Socialization Anxiety and Sexual 


( The name of each society is preceded by its rating on sexual 
socialization anxiety.) 
Societies with sexual 


Societies with sexual 
explanations present 


explanations absent 
18 Kurtatchi 


Societies 16 Wogeo 
above the 15 C} aie irical 
median hamorro 17 Chiricahua 
sexual on 15 Dobuans 16 Arapesh 
en ae 14 Chagga 16 Manus 
Cialization 14 Navaho 16 Western Apache 

anxiety 13 Samoans 15 Kwoma 

13 Tanala 13 Alorese 
Societies 12 Hopi 12 Kwakiutl 
below the 10 Chenchu 12 Teton 
median on 9 Trobrianders 9 Chewa 
sexual 8 Masai 8 Baiga 
socialization 7 Murngin 8 Maori 

6 Comanche 6 Lepcha 

5 Pukapukans 


anxiety 
5 Siriono 
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For dependence, the system of behavior reported on in Table 
7, there is more striking confirmation of the hypothesis of drive 
fixation, though not as striking as in the case of the oral system. 


TABLE 7. Relation Between Dependence Socialization Anxiety and De- 
pendence Explanations of Illness 


(The name of each society is preceded by its rating on depend- 
ence socialization anxiety.) 


Societies 
above the 
median on 
dependence 
socialization 
anxiety 


Societies 
below the 
median on 
dependence 
socialization 
anxiety 


Societies with dependence 


explanations absent 


17 
16 


7 


Dobuans 
Kwoma 

Lesu 

Navaho 
Samoans 
Trobrianders 
Western Apache 


Comanche 
Ontong-Javanese 
Bena 

Chagga 

Hopi 

Kurtatchi 

Paiute 

Papago 

Wogeo 

Arapesh 


Societies with dependence 
explanations present 


17 Kwakiutl 
16 Azande 

15 Alorese 

15 Balinese 

15 Maori 

14 Chiricahua 
14 Pukapukans 
14 Siriono 


12 Marquesans 
11 Lepcha 
11 Manus 
11 Palaung 
9 Tikopia 
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Mig in Table 8, results are presented for aggressive be- 
ms Here the evidence in support of the hypothesis is quite 
ng, very nearly as strong as in the case of oral behavior. 


TABLE 8. Relation Betv i iali: 
2 . veen Aggression Socialization Anxi à 
gressive Explanations of Illness gie ae 


(The name of each society is preceded by its rating on aggres- 
sion socialization anxiety.) 


Societies with aggressive 


Societies with aggressive 
explanations present 


explanations absent 


21 Paiute 
18 Chamorro 
18 Chiricahua 
Societies 17 Lepcha 
above the 17 Palaung 
median on 16 Alorese 
aggression 16 Kwakiutl 
socialization 17 Kiwai 15 Papago 
anxiety 15 Arapesh 15 Zuni 
14 Rwala 14 Maori 
14 Teton 14 Sanpoil 
13 Western Apache 12 Lamba 
12 Chagga 12 Pukapukans 
Societies 12 Thonga 11 Kwoma 
below the 11 Wogeo 11 Navaho 
median on 10 Lesu 7 Murngin 
aggression 9 Chenchu 
socialization 8 Masai 
anxiety 8 Siriono 
7 Comanche 
7 Manus 
5 Dusun 


n over-all view of these results, we have drawn 
up a sum of them which we present in the upper part of 
Table 9. Here the names of the societies are omitted, and we 
. stead just the number of societies which fall into each 

h of the five detailed tables. 


To facilitate 4 


t of eac: 


Y 
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= ions of 
TABLE 9. Relation Between Socialization Anxieties and Explanations 
Illness: Frequency Tables 


Ses ich have the 
(Each entry states the number of societies which ha 
indicated combination of characteristics.) 


> EXPLANA- 
PRESENCE (+) OR ABSENCE (—) OF EXPLAN’ 


ene A GIVEN 
TIONS OF ILLNESS CORRESPONDING TO 4 
SYSTEM OF BEHAVIOR 
De- Ag- 
5 ssion 
Oral Anal Sexual pendence gre ja 
-r ew cr =e Ue 
= 
Rating of High 3 17 5 6 w & 7 
socialization 


1 5 
anxiety for Low 13 6 5 4 77 1 8 


the given 
system of 
behavior 


7 il 
Ranking of High 4 17 1010 710 71 
socialization 


4 3 
anxiety for Low 13 4 9 8 12 6 13 6 1 
the given 

system of 

behavior 


r p ased 
These results which we have presented in detail meen” 
on the ratings of socialization anxiety by our ag ae A meas’ 
recalled (pp. 56-58) that we also have available aya ee 
ure of socialization anxiety, rankings by the judges 4 systems 
tive custom potential of socialization anxiety in the HE same 
of behavior within a single society. It is possible to ‘i s. As we 
hypotheses by use of either the ratings or thie i z = the rat- 
indicated earlier, we felt it preferable in general p tea here 
ings. For purposes of comparison, ot pee hich are ob- 
in the lower part of Table 9 the parallel oae aniio scale 
tained through the use of rankings. Akong meet we have ar- 
runs in an opposite direction from the rating > 
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a ate this table so that High and Low have the same meaning 
or both ratings and rankings. 
ace results obtained with rankings are closely similar to those 
ained with ratings. For three systems of behavior (oral, sex- 
ual, and dependence) somewhat stronger confirmation of the 
hypothesis is obtained through rankings than through ratings; 
in the case of sexual behavior, this difference is quite substantial. 
Considering together the results obtained with ratings and with 
rankings, we may conclude that there appears to be striking 
evidence in confirmation of the hypothesis of negative fixation 
for oral behavior, dependence, and aggression, but only very 
slight evidence in favor of the hypothesis for the anal and sexual 
systems. In no case is there any suggestion of a relationship 


‘Opposite to that predicted. 
n support of the hypothesis 


But just how good is the evidence i 
for any of the five systems of behavi 


raised whether these results may not h 
through the accidents of sampling societies and the unreliability 
of judgment. The fact that for all five systems of behavior there 
is some evidence of an association in the predicted direction, 


and in no case in the opposite direction, argues against this pos- 
ave a quantitative test of the 


sibility. It is better, however, to h 

possibility, and without one there can be little basis for judging 
how much confidence should be placed in a positive conclusion. 
The standard procedures of statistical reasoning permit such a 
test. A test could be made directly on the frequency tables given 
in Table 9, A more adequate test, however, which takes account 
of quantitative variation in the measures of socialization anxiety, 
is possible in connection with a second way of summarizing 


the main results. 


or? The question might be 
ave arisen by chance, 


This second way of summarizing the results is to compare the 
average socialization anxiety, in each system of behavior, of 
societies which do and do not have the corresponding explana- 
tions of illness. The facts which must be drawn 0”, for the results 
based on ratings, have already been presented in Tables 4-8; 
they consist simply of the division of societies into those with 
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and those without a given explanation of illness, together e 
the exact rating of the corresponding socialization anxiety. if 
have calculated the mean value of these ratings, then, for = 
eties with and without each type of explanation of illness, an 
the means are presented in the first two lines of Table 10. rai 
Parallel calculations may be made for the rankings of socia 


7 ions 
TABLE 10. Relation Between Socialization Anxieties and Explanatior 
of Illness: Mean Differences 


o SYSTEM OF 
SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY IN EACH SYSTE. 
BEHAVIOR, MEASURED BY RATINGS 


De- Ag- 


Oral Anal Sexual pendence gression 
Mean rating 


3 4.82 
for societies Present 12.22 12.10 1221 1838 1 
where corre- a 
sponding ex- Absent 8.94 11.00 11.21 1171 10 


planation of 
illness is 7 
4. 
Difference between means ° 3.28 1.10 1.00 1.67 eon 
t 4.05 0.71 0.66 1.72 eo 
P <0.0005 <0.3 <0.3 <0.05 . 


OF 
SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY IN EACH SYSTEM 
BEHAVIOR, MEASURED BY RANKINGS 


De- Ag- 3 
Oral Anal Sexual pendence gressio" 
Mean ranking > 
for societies Present 852 9.78 7.81 7.06 
where corre- je. 
sponding ex- Absent 11.88 10.16 9.58 9.10 
planation of 
illness is 


3.21 
Difference between means ° 3.36 0.38 T 2.04 ES 
t 4.05 0.82 1.48 2.12 ga 
P <0.0005 <0.4 <0.1 <0.05 <0. 


di- 
° The differences between means have been so calous ted tht = 
rection of difference has the same meaning for ratings a: nkin, 
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been made, and the resulting means 
lines of the lower half of Table 10. 
F For every system of behavior, and for both ratings and rank- 
ings, the results as measured by means are perfectly consistent 
in supporting the hypothesis of negative fixation. In every in- 
stance, the group of societies which have a given explanation 
of illness give evidence of higher average socialization anxiety 
in the corresponding system of behavior than do the societies 
which lack that explanation of illness. The exact value of this 
difference between the mean anxiety of the two groups is in each 
instance presented in the third line of each half of the table. 

It is from these mean differences that it is possible to proceed 
to a statistical test of the dependability of our findings. For this 
purpose the difference may be expressed as a ratio of the vari- 


ability found in the data by a standard statistical technique 
which is referred to as t.? The value of t for each comparison is 
each half of Table 7. The final 


presented in the fourth line of I 
step is to consult the appropriate statistical table to determine 
the level of statistical significance of each result. The level of 
statistical significance is expressed in terms of a probability, 
which is entered in the final line of each half of the table with 
the label of p, for probability. This entry expresses the probabil- 
ity that a mean difference as large as was found and in the pre- 
dicted direction could have occurred by chance, through ran- 
dom variation in the sampling and analysis of data. It is cus- 
tomary to consider a p as low as .05 as significant, and a pas 
low as .01 as highly significant. Applying these criteria to our 
results, we find that there is significant confirmation of the 
hypothesis of negative fixation for three systems of behavior— 
oral, dependence, and aggression—regardless of whether rat- 
ings or rankings are used. In the case of aggression the result is 
highly significant regardless of which measure is used. In the 
case of oral fixation the result is far beyond the level considered 
highly significant both for ratings and rankings. For the other 
E oan BE account of t, see for example 


zation anxiety. These have 
are entered in the first two 


McNemar (1949) or 


` 
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two systems of behavior, anal and sexual, the results are not 
statistically significant regardless of which measure is used. 

From these main results, then, we may conclude that con- 
sistently for every system of behavior there is some evidence 
in support of the hypothesis of negative fixation. For three sys- 
tems of behavior this evidence is statistically significant, and 
for two of these it is highly significant. The result is that for oral, 
dependent, and aggressive behavior we may conclude with 
considerable confidence that the process of negative fixation is 
operative. For anal and sexual behavior we cannot place much 
confidence in the hypothesis that negative fixation is operative. 
We have then very strong evidence for the general hypothesis 
of negative fixation. But we also have tentative evidence that it 
is a more important process for some systems of behavior than 
for others. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INDICES OF NEGATIVE FIXATION 
TO INITIAL SATISFACTION 


We have shown that explanations of illness are related in the 
predicted way to pertinent aspects of child training practices. 
The aspects of child training to which we have related explana- 
tions of illness are such that the term “negative fixation” seems 
clearly appropriate. But it may now be asked whether our evi- 
dence really points distinctively to a process of negative fixation 
as differing from positive fixation. May it be that the evidence 
presented thus far carries a distinctive suggestion of negative 
fixation simply because we have not yet presented parallel evi- 
dence which would indicate that the same explanations of ill- 
ness are related in the same’ way to aspects of child training 
which have to do with the development of acquired reward 
rather than acquired drive? If our sharp distinction between 
positive and negative fixation is justified, the explanations we 
have taken as indices of negative fixation should not turn out 
to be in fact equally suitable as indices of positive fixation. 

To deal with this question we must consider the relationship 
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between explanations of illness and the initial satisfaction poten- 
tial developed in each system of behavior as the result of the 
child training practices of a society. We have described on pp. 
50-52 how we measured this satisfaction potential for each 
system of behavior. As in the case of socialization anxiety, the 
satisfaction potential for each system of behavior was measured 
in two ways—by an absolute rating, and by a ranking relative to 
the other four systems of behavior. 

For the sake of simplicity we will use here only one of the two 
methods of analysis which were applied to our main results 
earlier in this chapter—the one which deals with mean differ- 
ences and permits an adequate statistical test of the possibility 
that the findings might have arisen solely by chance variation. 
We accordingly present in Table 11 a set of figures which are 
exactly parallel to those of Table 10, except that the measures 
of child training which are used are those of initial satisfaction 
in each system of behavior instead of socialization anxiety. 

If a high initial satisfaction for a given system of behavior 
were associated with presence of the corresponding explanation 
of illness, this would be represented by a positive difference in 
the third line of each part of Table 11. It will be seen that the 
outcome is consistently contrary to this. Though most of the 
differences are not statistically significant, every one of the dif- 
ferences is negative. In every instance, that is, presence of an 
ation of illness tends to be associated with low initial satis- 


explan t i t 
f the corresponding system of behavior, not with high 


faction o. 


initial satisfaction. l 
These results then, far from disturbing our tentative con- 


clusion that explanations of illness are specifically related to 
negative fixation, actually appear to suggest new support for 
that conclusion. For these results may be expressed in another 
hat explanations of illness tend to be related 


way; they show tl 
to low initial satisfaction of the corresponding system of be- 
havior. This suggests the possibility that low initial satisfaction 


is not mere absence of something positive. A society was placed 
low on a scale of satisfaction for a given system of behavior if 
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TABLE 11. Relation Between Initial Satisfactions and Explanations of 
Illness: Mean Differences 


INITIAL SATISFACTION IN EACH SYSTEM OF 
BEHAVIOR, MEASURED BY RATINGS 


De- Ag- 
Oral Anal Sexual pendence gression 


Mean rating 
for societies Present 18.96 10.91 13.14 14.00 9.69 


where corre- 
sponding ex- Absent 14.45 13.09 14.00 15.85 12.44 


planation of 
illness is 


Difference betweenmeans® —0.49 —2.18 —0.86 —1.85 —2.75 
t 0.68 168 0.64 2.84 2.49 

Number of societies 51 22 81 88 81 
pt <05 <02 <06 <0.01 <0.02 


INITIAL SATISFACTION IN EACH SYSTEM OF 
BEHAVIOR, MEASURED BY RANKINGS 
De- Ag- 
Oral Anal Sexual pendence gression 


Mean ranking 
for societies Present 7.52 10.65 10.40 7.41 12.13 


where corre- 
sponding ex- Absent 6.20 10.05 8.90 5.26 11.05 


planation of 


illness is 
Differencebetweenmeans® —1.32 —0.60 —1.50 —2.15 —1.08 
t 1.39 0.56 116 2.59 1.05 
Number of societies 36 36 36 36 34 
pt <02 <06 <03 <0.02 <0.4 


° The differences between means have been so calculated that the di- 
rection of difference has the same meaning for ratings and for rankings. 

} Because the differences are not being used here to test a single hy- 
pothesis, but rather to decide between alternative hypotheses which woul 
lead to opposite predictions, the values of p indicate the probability that 
so large a difference in either direction would arise through random error. 


gn an 
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child training practices included such practices as depriving 
the child of regular satisfaction right from the start, or inter- 
fering with normal degree of satisfaction. A low rating, in short, 
may indicate not mere absence of satisfaction, but also definite 
anxiety or insecurity. In other words, it may be said that low 
values for initial security give another measure of anxiety which 
may be called initial anxiety. If this position is taken, we would 
predict essentially the same consequences for initial anxiety 
as for the later socialization anxiety. 

Now one difficulty stands in the way of drawing such a posi- 
tive conclusion from these findings. That is that the two meas- 
ures of child training customs—initial satisfaction and later 
socialization anxiety in a given system of behavior—are not en- 
tirely independent of each other. We have already shown in 
Chapter 5 that for four of the systems of behavior these two 
measures have a rather sizable negative correlation with each 
other, so that a society which is rated high on initial satisfaction 
is very likely to be rated low on socialization anxiety, and vice 
versa. The implication of this for the present results is that they 
cannot be interpreted with any high degree of precision. It may 
be that the negative relationship between explanations of dis- 
ease and initial satisfaction is essentially due to the fact that 
socialization anxiety is related positively to the former and nega- 
tively to the latter. This means that initial satisfaction or rather 
initial anxiety, so far as one can tell from the over-all character 
of these results for the several systems of behavior, may not in 
and of itself have any effect on explanations of disease. Indeed, 
it is even possible that the effect of initial satisfaction potential 
might really be the opposite of what it appears. High satisfac- 
tion potential might genuinely have some slight tendency to 
produce the corresponding explanation of illness, a tendency 

letely covered up by the opposite effect 


which is simply comp : he opp f 
of the relation of these two variables to socialization anxiety. 


All that one can conclude with certainty for these over-all results 
is that if there is some tendency for high initial satisfaction to 
produce the same effects as high socialization anxiety, the tend- 
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ency is very much stronger in the case of socialization anxiety; 
for the effect of socialization anxiety is so much stronger that 
it produces large and statistically significant differences even 
though this supposed effect of high initial satisfaction would 
be working in a contrary direction in the case of all the results 
we have presented in this chapter. 

Fortunately, there is one out of the five systems of behavior 
for which we can go beyond this conclusion with some certainty. 
That is dependence behavior. Here, it will be recalled from 
Chapter 5, the relation between initial satisfaction and sociali- 
zation anxiety is very low. It is represented by a correlation co- 
efficient of only —0.18 (where the corresponding coefficients for 
the other four systems of behavior varied from —0.60 to —0.81). 
This is low enough to be, for the present purposes, a practically 
negligible degree of relationship. In the case of dependence, 
then, we can study separately the effects of initial satisfaction 
and of socialization anxiety with assurance that the results will 
have some independent meaning. 

It will be observed from Table 11 that for dependence be- 
havior the results here give clear support to our suggestion that 
high initial satisfaction and high socialization anxiety do not 
have the same effects on personality. The results obtained here 
are highly significant statistically; in fact they are more signifi- 
cant than those obtained for socialization anxiety in the depend- 
ence system. The explanations of illness which we found earlier 
to be positively related to high socialization anxiety with respect 
to dependence—attribution of illness to soul loss or to spirit 
possession—are positively related not to a high initial satisfac- 
tion potential for dependence but to a low satisfaction potential 
for dependence. Another way of stating this is to say that early- 
established insecurity or initial anxiety about dependence has, 
in this instance, the same effect as socialization anxiety about 
dependence established at a later point during independence 
training. We would not suggest that initial anxiety and sociali- 
zation anxiety have in every detail the same effect, But they do 
share this effect—that of establishing dependence as a system 
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of behavior about which the person is concerned or driven, and 
from which he tends to generalize his worries to other areas of 
anxiety or insecurity. 

So far as our data have permitted us to make a test, then, we 
find that the adult behavior we have taken as an index of nega- 
tive fixation tends to support our hypothesis that it is related to 
anxiety developed during infancy and childhood. We have 
found this index—the presence of explanations of illness which 
indicate worry about a particular system of behavior—to be 
positively related to the degree of socialization anxiety devel- 
oped by a society's child training practices with respect to a 
given system of behavior. We have found no evidence that this 
same index has any positive relation to high initial satisfaction 
in the given system of behavior, as would be suggested by an 
indiscriminate notion that the same sort of fixation is produced 
by either extreme frustration or extreme gratification. We can 
say with certainty that if there is any such positive relation to 
high initial satisfaction potential, it is of much smaller degree 
than the relation to socialization anxiety. The facts suggest rather 
that high initial satisfaction potential is negatively related to 
explanation of illness—in short, that similar negative fixation 
may be produced by the anxiety developed through initial de- 
privation in a given system of behavior or by the anxiety de- 
veloped in the course of later socialization. In the case of one 
system of behavior—dependence—for which technical diffi- 
culties do not prevent a proper test of this notion, it is clearly 
confirmed. { 

We may conclude, then, that the custom potential of explana- 
tions of illness which reflect worry or concern with a particular 
system of behavior is a function of the degree to which that sys- 
tem of behavior has motivational or drive value for typical mem- 
bers of a society—motivational value which may originate either 
in initial deprivation or in severe training out of an initially 


permitted freedom. 


CHAPTER 9. Negative Fixation: The Question 
of Alternative Interpretations 


In Cuarrter 8 we have presented evidence in confirmation of 
our hypothesis of negative fixation. From the hypothesis of 
negative fixation we predicted a positive relation between the 
custom potential of socialization anxiety in a given system of 
behavior and the presence of explanations of disease which sug- 
gested anxiety or worried preoccupation about that system of 
behavior. Our data agreed with the prediction; a positive rela- 
tion was indeed found. We interpret this agreement as a Con- 
firmation of the prediction which led to our analysis of the 
data. 

Yet it is perfectly possible that the positive relationship we 
have found in our data might be more plausibly explained in 
some other way. We have tried to consider with care various 
alternative explanations that have occurred to us, and to see 
whether our data could yield any evidence which would indi- 
cate the plausibility of each of them. In this chapter we wi 
consider these alternative explanations. For some we are able 
to report highly pertinent evidence, for others only arguments 
or indirect inferences which have some bearing on their plausi- 
bility. Consideration of all of these alternatives is pertinent to 
, an interpretation of our findings. Consideration of some of them 
is, however, of a more general interest as well, because of a rele- 
vance to broad problems of method in social science. 


Tur RESULTS AS AN EFFECT OF 

AMOUNT OF INFORMATION 

In having to depend sometimes on rather inadequate informa- 
tion we faced a possibility that apparently positive results might 
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emerge simply as a result of that inadequacy. The serious possi- 
bility of this sort that occurred to us was the following: The 
division of societies into those which, by our standards, have 
a given type of explanation and those which do not is without 
doubt partly a division according to adequacy of information. 
That is to say, some of the societies which are judged not to have 
that explanation are so judged because of lack of information, 
whereas few or none of the societies which are judged to have 
it are so judged because of lack of information. Now it is pos- 
sible that the measures of socialization anxiety might also reflect 
in part the general adequacy of information, a high rating or 
ranking of socialization anxiety being more likely for societies 
with full information about child training. If both of these possi- 
bilities should actually be true, then each of the correlations 
between a measure of socialization anxiety and the presence of 
a supposedly corresponding type of explanation might be a 
spurious resultant of over-all adequacy of information about 
the various societies. 

Our data supply evidence which seems to indicate that this 
particular explanation can be quite decisively rejected. Three 
lines of evidence are pertinent. 

1. This interpretation seems to require that the ratings of 
socialization anxiety in the several systems of behavior should 
ve relationships with each other because 


show consistent positi 
of the common influence upon them of adequacy of informa- 


tion. But we have shown in Chapter 5 (p. 116) that this is not 


the case. ; 

2. If the alternative interpretation just suggested were the 
true one, each type of explanation of disease should be positively 
associated with the ratings of socialization anxiety in every sys- 
tem of behavior, and not primarily the one system that our 
hypothesis would predict. In order to check on this interpreta- 
tion, we have determined the direction of association of ratings 
of socialization anxiety for each system of behavior with each 
of the four types of explanation of sickness for which no associ- 
ation was predicted from our hypothesis. There are 20 associa- 
tions to be tested. Of these, 12 are positive and 8 are negative. 
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None of these are significant at the 1% level. Of the 12 positive 
associations one is significant at the 5% level (that between 
dependence anxiety and aggressive explanations); of the 8 nega- 
tive associations two are significant at the 5% level (those be- 
tween anal anxiety and aggressive explanations, and between 
sexual anxiety and dependence explanations ). The outcome is 
clearly very different from that obtained for the five associations 
which are predicted from the hypothesis. 

3. An interpretation in terms of general adequacy of informa- 
tion could apply only to the results obtained with ratings of so- 
cialization anxieties, and not to the results obtained with rank- 
ings of socialization anxieties. Greater adequacy of information 
about a society could conceivably lead to a uniformly higher 
rating of socialization anxiety for each system of behavior. It 
could not, however, lead to a uniformly higher ranking of every 
socialization anxiety; wherever the ranking is made, it necessarily 
involves giving the rank of 1 to one of the five systems of be- 
havior, 2 to another system and so on through 5. Hence if ade- 
quacy of information were entirely responsible for the associa- 
tions between explanations of illness and ratings of socialization 
anxieties, it would be expected that the corresponding associa- 
tions between explanations of illness and rankings of socializa- 
tion anxieties would be approximately zero. To the extent that 
the associations with ratings of anxieties might be partly due 
to adequacy of information, the associations with rankings 
would be expected at least to be of smaller magnitude and sig- 
nificance. It is apparent from Tables 9 and 10, presented in the 
previous chapter, that exactly the opposite is true. There is a 
fairly consistent tendency for the results obtained through the 
use of rankings to indicate closer relationships (as shown in 
Table 9) than the results obtained through the use of ratings; 
with respect to the statistical significance of the results (as 
shown in Table 10), there is no consistent difference between 
the outcomes of these two methods of measurement. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that our findings on negative fixa- 
tion cannot be explained as a product of variations in adequacy 
of information. 
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Tue RESULTS AS AN EFFECT OF SOME GENERAL 
CuLTURAL VARIABLE 


Another possibility that perhaps merits consideration is that the 
results might reflect neither specific relationships pertaining to 
particular systems of behavior, nor a general relationship de- 
pendent solely on adequacy of information, but instead a general 
relationship genuinely pertaining to the over-all character of 
the cultures studied. It is conceivable, for example, that a gen- 
eral cultural variable such as the amount of free-floating anxiety 
might underlie the associations between ratings of socialization 
anxieties and presence or absence of corresponding types of ex- 
planation of sickness. A culture characterized by strong vague 
anxieties might be greatly concerned about every aspect of child 
training and hence train the child severely and produce high 
anxiety; at the same time it might be expected to have an elabo- 
rate and strongly felt set of theories about illness, which would 
be so full and rich that they would be likely to include almost 
every possible type of explanation. 

Such possible interpretations as this may, however, be re- 
‘ected as decisively as the interpretation in terms of adequacy 
of information. Exactly the same evidence applies here. A gen- 
eral factor would have to predict consistently positive relations 
s socialization anxieties, and between ratings 
of each socialization anxiety and every type of explanation, and 
a lack of relation between rankings of socialization anxieties 
and explanations of illness. This is equally true whether the 
general factor resides in the adequacy of information or in the 
true characteristics of the cultures which are being studied. 


among the variou 


Tur RESULTS AS AN OUTCOME OF 


RanpoM VARIATION 

Another possibility, so important that we have already given 

it some attention in presenting the results, is that our correla- 
gh random variation. There 


tions might have arisen solely throu, m \ 
are several important sources of random variation which affect 
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the evidence on which our conclusions are based. One source 
is the selection of societies for our sample. Another is the varia- 
tion arising through the inaccuracies and omissions in the eth- 
nographer's reports. Finally, there is the variation introduced 
by the unreliability of our judges’ analyses of the ethnographic 
evidence. Any or all of these sources of variation might conceiv- 
ably have led to associations in the data which would appear to 
confirm our hypothesis. 

There are two lines of evidence which are relevant to this 
alternative interpretation of our results as a product of random 
variation. 

1. One is the fact that certain associations—those of oral and 
aggressive anxiety with the corresponding explanations of dis- 
ease—reach very high levels of statistical significance, and the 
association for dependence reaches the generally accepted level 
of 5%. The statistical procedure by which this outcome is 
reached is one which takes into account variability created by 
the unreliability of the ethnographic reports and of the judging 
process as well as that inherent in the behavior realities upon 
which the data are based. Furthermore, the relationship is in 
the predicted direction for each of the five systems; this alone 
is an improbable outcome on a basis of random variation, disre- 
garding the statistical significance of some of the separate rela- 
tionships. All this evidence permits the rejection of the possibil- 
ity that these results are due to random variation. 

2. Although this first line of evidence is itself sufficiently con- 
clusive, there may be some value in citing evidence of a second 
sort. This evidence pertains to the effect upon our results of 
including more uncertain judgments. Our results have so far 
been presented only as based upon those societies in which, for 
a given system of child behavior, the data were sufficiently good 
so that all three judges of the childhood material were confident 
of their judgments. We may compare these results with those 
` which would be obtained by inclusion of all the societies for 
which there is any judgment at all. Here we would reach an ex- 
treme of unreliability, for one of our judges was instructed to at- 
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tempt a rating (and mark it as very uncertain) even if he could 
find only the most indirect basis for an inference, and this one 
judge obviously made a wild guess in many cases where there 
was no adequate basis for a judgment at all. Consequently, it 
is useful also to compare results obtained by including along 
with the most confident judgments only those which meet the 
intermediate criterion of confidence which we have defined in 
Chapter 3. 

In Table 12 we present a comparison among the results ob- 
tained with judgments which reached each of these three cri- 
teria of confidence. The upper part of the table is based on 
the ratings of childhood training. Here, for each of the five sys- 
tems, we present the mean difference in rated anxiety between 
societies which do and societies which do not have the corres- 
ponding explanation. This difference is given (a) in the first 
line of the table for only those societies, selected because three 
judges made confident judgments, on which the tables in the 
preceding chapter were based; (b) in the second line of the 
table for all societies which meet our criterion for an inter- 
mediate degree of confidence; and (c) in the third line of the 
table for all the societies for which we have any judgment at 
all. In the lower half of Table 12 an exactly parallel comparison 
is made for the results based on ranking.* 

If our results were due to random variation, there would be 
no reason to expect any consistent variation in the results ac- 
cording to the degree of confidence with which the judgments 
were made. In fact, there is a consistent variation. In the case 


of the results based on rankings there is perfect consistency. In 


nine instances where less confident judgments are added to 


the body of data, the magnitude of the mean difference is 


lained that where a rating or ranking was not made 
Ea had to estimate a value and add it to the ones 
that were made, in order to have a scale for these cases comparable to 
that for the other cases. If two judgments had been made, they were 
averaged as an estimate of the third. If only one judgment had been 
made, it provided the estimate of the other two. 
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TABLE 12. Relation Between Socialization Anxiety and Explanations of 
Illness: Effect on Mean Differences of Including Less Confident Judg- 


ments 


Types of judg- 
ment included 


Most confi- 
dent only 

Also those of 
intermediate 
confidence 

Also those of least 
confidence 


Types of judg- 
ment included 


Most confi- 
dent only 

Also those of 
intermediate 
confidence 

Also those of least 
confidence 


Mean differences in socialization anxiety ratings be- 
tween societies with and without the corresponding 
explanation of illness, for each system of behavior 
(the number of societies on which each mean dif- 
ference is based is indicated in parentheses) 


De- Ag- 


Oral Anal Sexual pendence gression 


3.28(39) 1.10(20) 1.00(28) 1.67(30) 4.02(32) 


1.64(65) 1.71(49) 1.48(61) 1.02(57) 2.81(64) 


1.41(75) 1.11(74) 1.30(74)_ 0.53(75) 1.93(75) 

Mean differences in socialization anxiety rankings be- 
tween societies with and without the corresponding 
explanation of illness, for each system of behavior 
(the number of societies on which each mean dif- 
ference is based is indicated in parentheses) 


De- Ag- 


Oral Anal Sexual pendence gression 


3.36(38) 0.88(37) 1.77(85) 2.04(87) 3.21(85) 


3.12(48) 0.01(48) 1.29(48) 1.60(49) 3.08(49) 


2.05(75) 0.23(75)° 0.72(75) 1.06(75) 1.94(75) 


° This one difference is in a direction contrary to that predicted by the 
hypothesis of negative fixation. 


diminished; and in the tenth instance it is reversed in direction. 
In the case of the results based on ratings there is an incon- 
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sistency for toilet training and sexual training, the two systems 
for which our results are not statistically significant when based 
on the confident judgments.” For the other three systems of be- 


havior the same consistency appears here. 
These comparisons tend to confirm what has already been in- 


dicated by the statistical significance of the results as we first 
presented them: that it is highly unlikely that our results are 
due to chance and would fail to appear with another selection of 
cases or with more reliable techniques. This conclusion is partic- 
ularly warranted in the case of oral, dependence, and aggression 


training. 


Tur RESULTS AS AN EFFECT OF BIAS IN THE Jupcrs 


In dealing with complex and diffuse materials, such as the sum 
of ethnographic data on childhood training or on explanations 
of illness for a primitive society, there is a very real danger that 
a judgment based on these materials will be influenced by the 
preconception or bias of the judge. We were aware of this danger 


2, For the sake of consistency we have based our conclusions about 
the statistical significance of the findings, presented in the previous chapter, 
entirely on the societies for which confident judgments were available. 
For any reader who is tempted to draw a definite conclusion that negative 
fixation does not occur in the anal and sexual systems, however, we should 
at this point indicate the level of significance reached by the results for 
these systems when societies with judgments of intermediate confidence 
are included. For ratings in the anal system the difference of 1.71, as 
entered in Table 9, when expressed in ratio to variability yields a t of 
2.08 and a p of less than .05. This significant finding greatly weakens the 
case for an argument that the anal system yields no evidence for negative 
fixation. On the other hand, a definite argument for negative fixation in 
this system is in its turn weakened by the fact that for rankings the cor- 

a in Table 9, is almost zero. For the 


: i ifference, as may be seer 
paaa y = value of ri the ratings is higher when judgments of 
intermediate confidence are included (1.57 against the 0.66 reported in 
the previous chapter); for the rankings, t is lower when judgments of 
intermediate confidence are included (1.13 against the 1.43 reported in 
the previous chapter). In no case do the results for the sexual system 

d standards of statistical significance. 


reach ordinarily accepte 
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and took it into account in planning this research. The precau- 
tions to which we were led have been described in Chapter 3. 
Those precautions are sufficient to guarantee that the results 
could not be attributed to any ordinary bias in the judges. The 
possibility of some extraordinary bias should now be faced as 
well. 

By an extraordinary bias we refer to the possibility that some 
one of our judges might quite deliberately have falsified his or 
her judgments in order to yield the findings we have reported. 
Such an occurrence seems so unlikely (both on general grounds 
and from our knowledge of the persons who were our judges) 
that it may not merit serious consideration. It must be admitted, 
however, that if such deception had taken place, it might ac- 
count for a very considerable part of our results, which are based 
on the pooled analyses of several judges. 

Fortunately, we can provide a check on this possibility. There 
were three judges for the material on childhood training. There 
were two judges for the material on explanations of illness. The 
associations between variables of childhood training and ex- 
planations of illness may therefore be tested separately for six 
different pairings of judges. If our over-all results are due to bias 
in one of our judges, they should be confirmed consistently 
only for the results obtained through that one judge’s analyses 
and not for the results obtained through analyses by the other 
judge or judges who analyzed the same material. This check 
has been made. For the results obtained with the use of ratings 
there are 30 associations to be tested (each of the five predicted 
associations between socialization anxieties and explanations 
of illness being tested separately for each of the six pairings of 
judges). For the results through the use of rankings there are 
another 80 associations to be tested. 

The outcome of this test is very clear. For the ratings, every 
one of the 80 associations is positive—that is, in the direction 
predicted from the hypothesis of negative fixation. For the rank- 
ings, 29 of the associations are positive and only one negative. 
Our results apparently do not depend upon peculiarities of 
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judgment in one judge then, but are confirmed separately by 
the results obtained with various judges. 

There is another problem of bias which must be considered— 
cultural bias which may have been shared by all our judges as 
participants in present-day American culture. Orlansky (1949, 
p. 25) has made a comment on our method which may usefully 
raise the question, though he does not indicate just what rele- 
vance he considers the comment to have to the interpretation of 
our results. He says that we“. . . have experimented . . . with 
the use of independent ratings by observers of the ‘custom 
strength’ of various childhood disciplines, and of the ‘habit 
strength’ to which they give rise. The effort to objectify their 
procedures is commendable, but it runs the risk of substituting 
a cultural bias for a personal one—i.e., all American raters or 
all American psychologists may agree in weighting a particular 
discipline as ‘severe’ or ‘lenient’ in terms of our values; Chinese 
or Hopi observers, however, might weight the same disciplines 
differently.” 

If such a suggestion were intended to mean that our results 
are an artifact—a product of preconceptions shared by all our 
than of real consistencies in the data—it would 
tus as the possible explanation in terms of per- 
ase of personal bias we were concerned lest 
a judge’s preconceptions about the relation between child train- 
ing and adult personality, together with his knowledge about 
both aspects of a single culture, might influence his judgments. 
Unless steps had been taken to prevent this, it would have been 
possible that a uniform cultural bias in every judge might have 
the same effect. But it could not have in this study, because the 
step we took against personal bias—of allowing each judge to 
work with only one of the two aspects of culture we were dealing 
with—would equally prevent any influence of a cultural bias 
about how child training and adult personality should go to- 
gether. The finding of a correlation besa Fir ees and 
adult personality in our study thus could not possibly be an 


artifact of such a bias. 


judges rather 
have the same sta 
sonal bias. In the c 
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The possibility of cultural bias remains pertinent, however, 
to the question of how our results are to be interpreted. That 
is, while they cannot be an artifact of cultural bias in our judges, 
such a bias might affect in some other way the meaning that 
should be given to the results. As a specific example we will 
consider the association we found between oral socialization 
anxiety and oral explanations of illness. The judgments of 
anxiety were more complex than those of explanations, and cul- 
tural bias seems more likely there; so to simplify discussion we 
will refer only to the possible effects of cultural bias on the 
judgments of anxiety. There seem to be two possible effects 
which are distinguishable. 

1. It is possible that the judges are making consistent and 
stable judgments as they move from one society to another, but 
that cultural bias leads them to believe they are judging “oral 
socialization anxiety,” whereas what they are judging should 
from a culture-free point of view have some quite different 
label. Suppose, for example, that our culture is so peculiar that 
the conditions we and our judges take as producing oral anxicty 
actually produce in other cultures oral security. In that event 
the label we have used would be grossly misleading, and our re- 
sults would really indicate that oral explanations of illness tend 
to go along with high oral security rather than high oral anxiety. 
Now this is rather a far-fetched example, which we offer merely 
to make clear what kind of effect this first one is. The fact is 
that we have not been able to think of any really plausible alter- 
native explanations of our results in terms of this sort of effect 
of cultural bias. It is quite possible, however, that other people 
with a more critical set toward our interpretation may be able 
to. If they do, the question that would be raised would not have 
to do with whether the consistent relations we find are produced 
by cultural bias; it would have to do with whether cultural 
bias leads us to give our variables inappropriate labels, and 
hence to interpret inadequately the behavior significance of 
the consistent relations among those variables. 

2. The other effect of cultural bias which we believe to be 
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more importantly involved in our study is an effect on reliability 
rather than on the validity or meaning of the findings. In making 
judgments of oral socialization anxiety our judges were evaluat- 
ing (among other things) the effect of physical punishments 
used in weaning. Now we were aware that they might have 
a tendency to evaluate this effect by reference to the effect that 
physical punishment would be expected to have in our society. 
Our instructions were intended to reduce this cultural bias by 
asking them to take into account the context of the specific 
culture as it could be judged from the entire account of child 
training practices. But this is of course not a very full context, 
and there is no doubt that less freedom from cultural bias was 
achieved here than could be achieved by thorough study of 
the entire culture being judged. That, however, we could not 
permit because of the possibility that a bias about the relation- 
ship between child training practices and adult personality 
could then produce a correlation as an artifact. So to some extent 
the effect of physical punishment upon oral anxiety, for example, 
was probably judged for each culture by criteria deriving from 
our culture rather than from the context of the culture being 
judged. The result of this would be to introduce a variable in- 
accuracy in the judgments, some societies being judged higher 
in anxiety and some being judged lower in anxiety than they 
would have been if the entire cultural context had been ac- 
curately taken into account. The result of such variable in- 
accuracy would be to reduce the chances of our obtaining any 
significant findings, but not to alter the interpretation of those 
findings which are significant. Hence, while this effect of cultural 
bias was undoubtedly present in our study, it is relevant to the 
interpretation of results primarily where our results are nega- 
tive. That is, where we fail to obtain significant findings on a 
particular point, it is quite pai ro = pmi pirt ip tel 
especially great unreliability * oF the JCS > 
Laer : f these varia ble effects. 
sic = par i dana to here is one we have no way of assessing 
in hee oes kk of agreement between analysts who come from 
widely different cultural backgrounds. 
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Tue RESULTS AS AN OUTCOME OF Joint DIFFUSION 


Another possibility to be considered is that our results may 
reflect only a historical accident magnified by the effects of 
diffusion. Could it be that severe weaning and an oral explana- 
tion of illness are found together in many cultures because they 
once happened to be together in a culture which has greatly 
influenced subsequent cultures, these two characteristics hav- 
ing been taken over bodily along with others, without any rela- 
tion to their functional connection? On this hypothesis the 
cultures that lack both these characteristics will be ones that 
have been little influenced by the primary culture that is pos- 
tulated, and the remaining cultures that have only one of the 
characteristics will predominantly be ones to which the diffusion 
of that primary culture has been less thorough. 

Such an explanation of our results would seem to require that 
the societies with the two characteristics upon which any of 
our associations are based should be societies whose histories 
and geographic location are such that they are likely to have 
a common origin or to have borrowed from one another. This 
is not required, however, of those societies which lack both 
characteristics, If severe weaning and oral explanations of dis- 
ease were both found almost exclusively in North American 
Indian tribes, for example—generally being found together in 
these tribes and generally being both absent in tribes elsewhere 
in the world—it might be suspected that this explanation is a 
likely one. The fact is that when we look at the data from this 
point of view, we do not note any startling tendencies of this 
sort. A subjective impression of this sort, however, may well 
differ from one person to another, and some more systematic 
and objective evaluation would be desirable. 

The simplest way we have thought of to organize evidence 
on this point is to test our findings separately for each of five 
regions into which the world may for convenience be divided. 
These regions are defined by physical geography but have a 

LA 
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real social meaning in relation to the possibility of diffusion. 
In general (though certainly with exceptions) migration and 
intersocietal contact are very much easier within any one of 
these regions than between regions. The regions are (1) Africa, 
including Madagascar, 18 societies in our sample; (2) Asia, 
including the Japanese and Andamanese islands and Lapland 
of northern Europe, 11 societies in our sample; (3) North Amer- 
ica, 18 societies in our sample; (4) South America, 7 societies 
in our sample; (5) Oceania, including Australia, Indonesia and 
the Philippines as well as the Pacific islands, 26 societies in our 
sample. 

It should be noted that this attempt to check on the possible 
effects of diffusion differs from previous attempts to do this in 
correlation studies. Beatrice Whiting (1950) used the device 
of retesting her hypotheses by including only one society in each 
cultural area. Murdock’s method (1949, p. 193) was to note 
the frequency distribution by major culture area of the variables 
of social structure. Our method, which we believe to be more 
adequate than either of the above, involves testing the assumed 
relationship separately within each of five more or less geograph- 
ically independent regions of the world. 

For each of these five regional samples we have tested the 
f negative fixation in the same way that we did for 
the over-all data in Table 7, that is by determining the mean dif- 
ference in socialization anxiety between societies having and 
not having the corresponding explanations of illness. We did 
not, however, for this purpose restrict the societies to those for 
which all three judges of the childhood material had made a 
confident judgment; in too many instances, this would have 
made a test impossible or have made it depend ona single case. 
On the other hand, we did not consider it sensible to include 
all societies, even those for which a single judge made FGS 
uncertain judgment. We decided to use the intermediate crite- 
rion for confidence of judgment. Within each region, for socie- 
ties where the judgments of socialization anxiety met gni 
criterion of confidence, the mean rating or ranking of each anxi- 


hypothesis o 
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ety was determined for societies which do, and for societies 
which do not, have the corresponding explanation of illness. 
The difference between these two means was then looked at 
to see whether it was in the direction predicted by the hypoth- 
esis of negative fixation, or in the opposite direction. In general, 
these differences are not statistically significant because they 
are based on such a small number of cases (the numbers being 
reduced, by elimination of cases with uncertain information, 
below the numbers given above for each region). Interest cen- 
ters instead in how many of the differences are in the predicted 
direction. The results are presented in Table 13. 


TABLE 13. Relation Between Socialization Anxiety and Explanations of 
Illness: Direction of Mean Differences for Societies Within Each of Five 
Major Regions of the World 


(The entries are based on the mean difference, in rating or rank- 
ing of a given socialization anxiety, between societies with and 
societies without the corresponding explanation of illness. A + 
indicates that the difference is in the direction predicted by the 
hypothesis of negative fixation; a — indicates that the difference 
is in the contrary direction; a 0 indicates that no test of the 
hypothesis was possible, because the corresponding explanation 
did not occur in the small sample of societies available.) 


SYSTEM OF BEHAVIOR, AND TYPE OF MEASURE 


De- Ag- 
Oral Anal Sexual pendence gression 
Rtg. Rkg. Rtg. Rkg. Rtg. Rkg. Rtg. Rkg. Rtg. Rkg. 
REGION 

Africa + -f 3 Sh + = + + + + 
Asia + + + a + + = = + F 
North America + + =o e ek a & + + 
Oceania + ¢ + — + ++ J + + 
South America + + 0 0 0 Oo ds, + + 


It is clear that the general hypothesis of negative fixation 
is confirmed separately within the various regions of the world. 
For every one of the five regions there is a clear preponderance 
of positive associations. For one region (South America) every 
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relationship which could be tested is positive. For each of two 
regions (Africa and Oceania) there are nine positive associa- 
tions and only one negative. For North America there are eight 
positive associations and two negative; for Asia, finally, there 
are seven positive and three negative. With the single exception 
of the data on dependence from Asiatic societies, moreover, the 
negative findings are confined to the two systems of behavior— 
anal and sexual—for which the over-all results are not statisti- 
cally significant. Otherwise, for the three systems of behavior 
for which the over-all results are statistically significant (oral, 
dependence, and aggression training), confirmation of the hy- 
pothesis of negative fixation is found uniformly in this region- 
by-region analysis. For oral and aggressive fixation there are 
no exceptions at all. 

These facts argue strongly against a simple diffusionist ex- 
planation of our results. They indicate that the association be- 
tween child training practices and explanations of illness is not 
simply spread by joint diffusion but is dependent upon some 
more or less universal functional relationship between them 
which creates the association anew within sets of societies living 


in any single region of the world. 


Tur ResuLtts AS REFLECTING A REVERSE DIRECTION 


or CAUSE AND EFFECT 

For alternative explanations mentioned thus far we have pre- 
sented either evidence for their rejection or an explanation 
of why we believe them not to play any very important part 
in the interpretation of our findings. We come now to an alterna- 
tive explanation which we believe does properly play an im- 
portant part; here we see the problem as that of trying as best 
we can to judge just what that part is. This pore the 
hypothesis that our results are to be explained as being lue to 
an influence of adult personality on child training, rather than 


an influence of child training on adult personality. DS 
An intrinsic defect of the correlational method of scientific 
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inquiry in comparison with the experimental method, as we 
have pointed out in Chapter 1, is that it provides no means 
of adequately testing the direction of the cause-effect relation- 
ships that are being studied. Sometimes, when the correlational 
method is used, it is possible to assemble evidence which prop- 
erly influences one’s judgment of the plausibility of one or an- 
other notion of the direction of causal relations, even though it 
does not provide an absolute test. An excellent example of this 
is provided by some of Murdock’s use of cross-cultural data in 
his study of social structure (1949), For our study we have no 
parallel evidence to cite. It may, however, be useful to consider 
in an a priori fashion, for each of our five systems of child be- 
havior, the plausibility of the notion that the results are due to 
an influence of adult personality on child training. We will do 
so for each system in turn. 

l. ORAL BEHAVIOR. Here our index of adult personality is 
provided by concern with oral activity and oral materials in 
the explanation of illness, This specific concern is probably 
symptomatic of a general tendency to be concerned about oral 
activity and oral materials in contexts other than that of illness- 
Now, given that the members of a society typically have this 
personality characteristic as adults, can a clear prediction be 
made about the severity of the oral training and, specifically, 
about the severity of weaning they will therefore impose upon 
their children? We do not see that any prediction could safely 
be made a priori. We tend to feel that the most plausible predic- 
tion would be that this concern with oral matters would make 
for easy weaning—that concern about oral matters would make 
parents apprehensive about bad consequences arising from dif- 
ficulties in this transition, and would lead them to enforce wean- 
ing gradually and tenderly. But we mention this argument only 
to make the point that an Opposite argument is by no means 4 
clear one, though certainly tenable. 

2. ANAL BEHAVIOR. Here our index of adult personality 
represents a mixture of concern with excretory matters, care- 
fulness with exuviae, and general compulsiveness as reflected 
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in emphasis on ritual. Here we think the argument is clear. In 
a society where adults typically have these personality charac- 
teristics, it seems to us that experts would agree rather well in 
expecting that these characteristics would lead adults to impose 
rather severe toilet training upon their children. 
3. SEXUAL BEHAVIOR. Here again, the prediction that would 
be made a priori seems clear. Adults who feel guilty and anxious 
about sexual matters should be expected, on the whole, to punish 
their children for manifestations of sexual interest. 
4, DEPENDENT BEHAVIOR. The index of adult personality 
used here has to do with a fear of intimacy with the supernatural. 
We have interpreted this as reflecting a general fear of depend- 
ence, This personality characteristic in adults might well lead 
them to train their children rather brutally out of dependence 
upon parents. We do not feel that this argument is as clear and 
convincing as the parallel arguments for toilet and sexual train- 
ing, however, for dependence is a system of behavior in which 
the roles of different age groups are especially likely to be 
sharply differentiated (see pp. 108 f. for evidence on this point). 
5. AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR. Here, as in the case of toilet and 
sexual behavior, the argument from adult personality to child 
training practices seems quite clear and convincing. Adults who 
are guilty and worried about aggression certainly seem likely 
to be led therefore to treat aggression in their children severely. 
Insofar as this sort of a priori reasoning has any value, then, 
it suggests that our results do in part reflect an influence of adult 
hild training practices. It does not, however, 


ersonality upon c j j 
Piast to us that our results are likely to be entirely explained 
by this sort of causal relation. The system of behavior for which 


we obtained the most significant results—oral behavior—is the 
one for which the argument for this sort of causal relation a 
to us clearly the least convincing. Two of the pees be- 
havior for which the expectation of this sort of causa ieee 
is most convincing a priori—anal and acer! ee 
systems for which we found almost no statistically significan 


evidence of any relation at all. 
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Our own tentative assumption would be that both kinds of 
relationships are actually occurring—that child training prac- 
tices influence the adult personality characteristics of members 
of a society, and that those characteristics in return influence the 
child training practices for the next generation. In other words 
the relationship is probably reciprocal. Where these two se- 
quences tend to establish the same association—that is, where 
adult personality characteristics lead to the same child training 
practices which led to them—the two sequences should rein- 
force each other’s effects and tend to produce stable cultural 
characteristics. If instances can be found where the two se- 
quences are irrelevant to each other, then this particular influ- 
ence for stability would be lacking. If instances can be found 
where the two sequences tend to produce opposite associations, 
some sort of alternation among generations might be expected 
to characterize the cultural history of societies with respect to 
these particular sequences. 

Perhaps the best method of determining the primary direc- 
tion of influence (if either is primary ) is to note cases of histori- 
cal change. If, for example, a change in child training practices 
introduced in an American Indian tribe by a visiting nurse or 
social worker had no effect over generations on the explanations 
of illness, whereas in other instances a change in adult personal- 
ity brought about by the changes in the economic system did 
have an effect on child training practices, we would have some 
indication of the direction of influence. In our opinion, in any 
case, the truth is most probably that the causal relations between 
these two sets of customs are generally reciprocal, that is, each 
influences the other. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the main results on negative fixation, as presented in the 
preceding chapter, we have in this chapter considered various 
alternative interpretations which would ascribe the results to 
some other origin than a process of negative fixation. For several 
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of these interpretations we were able to present evidence or 
arguments which lead us to feel that they are not strong compet- 
itors with the hypothesis of negative fixation as a means of 
explaining our findings. In the case of the last interpretation, 
ascribing the results to an effect of adult personality on child 
training practices rather than the opposite, we cannot entirely 
reject it and indeed would assume that this interpretation has 
some validity. We have presented our reasons, however, for 
not believing it likely that the results could be ascribed entirely 
to such an effect. 

For the other results which will be presented in later chapters 
we have not made a similar painstaking search for evidence 
relating to each of these alternative interpretations. We have, 
indeed, in every case considered the possibility that the results 
might have arisen through random variation, and have used 
statistical techniques to evaluate this possibility. And the pos- 
sibility of a reverse direction of causal relation is of such general 
importance that we will return to consider it again in the final 
chapter. In the case of other alternative interpretations we can 
hardly hope for the less clear-cut results in some of the later 
chapters to enable us to make an analysis which can lead to such 
definite rejection of these interpretations as was possible for 
the results on negative fixation. For this reason we have not even 
attempted such an analysis. We have simply chosen for this 
detailed analysis the one, of the two major hypotheses (of posi- 
tive and negative fixation) with which we started our study, 
for which the data yielded striking confirmation. The fact that 
for our results on negative fixation there is satisfactory evidence 


against an explanation in terms of adequacy of information, per- 
sonal bias, etc., may create a presumption that such an explana- 
tion does not hold true for other aspects of our results either. 
But such a presumption does not constitute proof, and our find- 
ings on negative fixation are certainly more firmly established 


than other findings to be reported in subsequent chapters. 


CHAPTER 10. A Test of Positive Fixation 


In tuts chapter we present a test of the hypothesis of positive 
fixation, together with other findings to which we were led by 
the outcome of that test. 

The general hypothesis of positive fixation, expressed. with 
reference to individual behavior, is as follows: In any system 
of behavior, variations in its initial indulgence in the young 
child will give rise to variations in the acquired reward potential 
of that system and, through continuation of this reward potential 
into adult life, will give rise to variations in the extent to which 
performance of responses in that system is a source of security in 
the adult. As in the case of negative fixation, we use the idea 
of personality integration of culture to predict from this psycho- 
logical hypothesis certain associations between distinct customs. 
Initial indulgence of each system of behavior has been analyzed 
for each society with respect to the degree of satisfaction to 
which it should give rise. Therapeutic practices which seem 
to involve the performance of responses of a given system as 
a means of reducing anxiety have been taken as an index of the 
extent to which that system of behavior has satisfaction potential 
in the typical adult member of a society. The hypothesis of posi- 
tive fixation in the specific form in which we propose to test it 
cross-culturally may then be expressed as follows: 

In any society, the greater the custom potential of initial satis- 
faction in any system of behavior, the greater will be the custom 
potential of therapeutic practices which involve the perform- 
ance of responses in that system. 

But could particular therapeutic practices be found which 
would permit a test of this general hypothesis? We were not so 
fortunate here as in the case of explanations of illness. There is 
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not such a wealth of therapeutic practices which obviously have 
a potential relation to the systems of behavior we are concerned 
with, and some of the practices which might have this relevance 
were not actually found in our sample of societies. 

One consequence of this relative inadequacy of the material 
for our purpose is that some of the practices we must attend to 
are rare, so that it is desirable to include as many societies as 
possible in the sample to increase the small number of societies 
having the given practices. For this reason we decided to include 
here societies for which the judgments on child training reach 
only an intermediate degree of confidence, as well as those for 
which the judgments are of maximum confidence. For the sake 
of consistency we have then adopted this policy for all the tests 
to be made in this chapter. 

In the analysis of therapeutic practices there was even more 
disagreement between the two judges of this material than was 
found in the analysis of explanations of illness. As indicated in 
Chapter 6, we have followed as a uniform rule that of classifying 


h either the present or absent group, 


cases of disagreement wit! 
according to which classification will more nearly divide the 


societies into two groups of equal size. Even so, as will be seen, 
the groups are often of very unequal size. 

Certain doubts which we had in advance about our indices of 
positive fixation should be mentioned here. As we stated in 
Chapter 2 in our discussion of the custom complex, one of the 
functions of a belief is to specify the relevant stimuli and re- 
sponses of the related practice. If this formulation is correct, 
therapeutic practices should be influenced by beliefs about the 
cause of illness. Thus if sickness is believed to be caused by the 
ingestion of poison, the therapeutic practice should involve get- 
ting the poison out of the body. Such influences may in many 
instances override the effects of positive fixation. Some evidence 
on the relation between explanations of illness and therapeutic 
practices will be presented later in this chapter, and we will 
also indicate some of the other difficulties which occurred to us 


in adopting therapy as an index of positive fixation. 
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Since what positive findings we have to report in this chapter 
consist of slight tendencies toward uniformity, rather than single 
associations of striking significance, we have not felt it useful 
to print tables of data in full for the single associations. The 
reader who would like to construct such tables will find in the 
appendix the data for the findings based on ratings. But we will 
here present only summary information. 

We are now ready to make whatever test we can of the hy- 


pothesis of positive fixation, for each of the five systems of child 
behavior in turn. 


INDICEs CHOSEN, AND RESULTS OF THE TEST 
ORAL PERFORMANCE THERAPY 


The therapeutic practice which might be expected to reflect 
a lasting satisfaction of oral activity is that of swallowing some- 
thing. What is swallowed may be food, infusions of herbs, other 
medicines or, in a few instances, any of 
terials. These ingestion ther 
There were 40 societies for 


TR ; conviction. In the rating of oral satis- 
action resulting from child training, the mean value for socie- 

Ww apy is 14.2 and the mean value for 
societies without Ingestion is 18.6. The 
difference is small, and wl 


1. The numbers mentioned here and in similar ] 


h the pertinent rating of chil 
nkings the numbers of cases 


ater statements refer 
d training is available. 
are different. 
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variation. (The value of t is only 0.9.) The ranking of oral se- 
curity leads to similar results. Societies with ingestion therapy 
have a mean value of 6.9, and societies without ingestion therapy 
have a mean value of 7.4. This difference too is in the predicted 
direction, but it is far from being statistically significant. (The 
value of t is 0.5.) 

We can draw no definite conclusion about the validity of our 
hypothesis for the oral system of behavior, then; these small 
differences could have some meaning only if their direction were 
confirmed by more significant findings for the other systems of 
child behavior. 


ANAL PERFORMANCE THERAPY 


Therapeutic practices which might clearly grow out of the satis- 
faction of free excretory behavior developed in early childhood 
are not numerous or conspicuous. Defecation and urination as 
therapeutic techniques are the only ones actually found which 
we judged likely to have this significance. (We included urina- 
tion on the grounds that generalization from one excretory re- 
sponse to another is highly likely.) There were 14 societies 
for which one or both of our judges reported these practices to 
be present, and 30 societies for which neither judge reported 
them to be present. 
When the differences between these two groups of societies 
are tested, the result is similar to that obtained for the oral sys- 
tem. The differences are in the predicted direction but are far 
from significant. For the results based on ratings the difference 
Š all, the means for the two groups being 12.1 and 
i based on rankings the means are 9.8 and 
e, but it is still far from being sta- 
lue of t is 0.1 for the ratings, and 


is extremely sm 
12.0. For the results 
10.5; this is a larger differenc 
tistically significant. ( The va 
0.7 for the rankings. ) 
For the anal system 
no definite conclusion. 


as for the oral system, then, we can draw 
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SEXUAL PERFORMANCE THERAPY 


Therapeutic practices which seem likely to grow out of the satis- 
factions of initial sexual behavior are very infrequent. Our judges 
found no instance where masturbation was believed to have 
therapeutic value. There were four societies, however, for which 
one or both of the judges found some evidence that sexual inter- 
course was believed to have therapeutic value. Unfortunately, 
judgments on the initial satisfaction of sexual behavior in early 
childhood are available for only two of these societies (the 
Baiga and the Marquesans). A comparison may be made be- 
tween these two societies and 51 societies for which our judges 
found no evidence of sexual intercourse as therapy. 

This comparison leads to a strong confirmation of the hypoth- 
esis we are testing. The two societies are quite extreme in hav- 
ing child training practices judged likely to produce a very high 
satisfaction for sexual behavior. For the ratings of initial satis- 
faction these two societies have a mean value of 18.5, while 
the other 51 societies have a mean value of 12.8. This difference 
is highly significant (the value of t being 2.70). For the rankings 
of initial satisfaction the means for the two 


groups are 3.0 and 
10.1, and this difference is also significant at the 1% point (t 
being 2.51). 


DEPENDENCE PERFORMANCE THERAPY 


Prayer is the therapeutic technique which seemed to us likely 
to grow out of initial de 


pendence satisfaction, Prayer appears 
to signify a dependence upon Supernatural beings, in the face 
of anxiety, analogous to the young child’s dependence upon his 
parents. There were 30 societies for which one or both of our 
judges reported prayer to be used as a therapeutic technique, 
and a comparison between these and the 27 other societies per- 
mitted a test of our hypothesis. 


The results here are in a direction contrary to what would 


ee 
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be predicted from the hypothesis we are testing. The societies 
which use prayer as a therapeutic technique are societies which, 
on the average, have child training which is less conducive to 
the development of initial dependence satisfaction than do the 
societies which fail to use prayer. For the results based on ratings 
the means are 14.1 for societies with prayer and 14.9 for societies 
without prayer. For the results based on rankings the corre- 
sponding means are 6.8 and 5.8. While neither of these differ- 
ences is statistically significant (t being 0.9 for ratings and 0.6 
for rankings), they are both in the opposite direction from that 


predicted by the hypothesis. 


AGGRESSION PERFORMANCE THERAPY 


The sort of therapy which should reflect a high satisfaction 
hich is aggressive in char- 


potential for aggression is therapy W. 
acter. In our analysis of therapeutic techniques, there were four 
items which seem clearly to have this character. One has to do 


with the effect of therapy upon the material responsible for ill- 
ness; a conception of therapy as involving the destruction of 


this material appears to signify a reliance upon aggression. The 
other three items have to do with the effect of therapy upon the 
agent (person or spirit) responsible for the illness; a conception 
of therapy as destroying the agent, as tricking the agent, or as 
forcing the agent to desist from his efforts to produce sickness, 
again appears clearly to signify a reliance upon aggression. 
There were 31 societies for which one or both of our judges 
reported the presence of one or more of these aggressive con- 
ceptions of therapy, and these could be compared with 25 socie- 
ties for which there was no such report. i : 
The results of this comparison are inconsistent. F or the ratings 
of aggression satisfaction in early childhood the differences be- 


tween the two groups of societies is in the predicted direction, 
with mean ratings of 11.2 and 10.5; this difference is far from 
being ‘statistically significant (t being 0.7). For the rankings of 
aggression satisfaction the difference is reversed in meaning, 
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with means of 11.7 and 11.6; this minute difference is of course 
also not statistically significant (t being 0.3). = 

For aggression we can draw no conclusion at all, then, excep 
that our hypothesis concerning positive fixation is in this instance 
definitely not confirmed. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE RELATION BETWEEN INITIAL 
SATISFACTION AND THERAPEUTIC PRACTICE 


For the five systems of child behavior considered together, 
therefore, we must conclude that there is no general support for 
the hypothesis that initial satisfactions produce positive fixations 
which will be maintained into adult life and influence the choice 
of therapeutic technique. For one specific system of behavior— 
the sexual—confirmation of the hypothesis is so striking that one 
might be justified in having some confidence of its holding true 
for this specific instance; we will return to this finding later sm 
the chapter. Any more general support of the hypothesis is 
clearly lacking in our evidence. 

Does this outcome mean that positive fixation is not demon- 
strable by our methods of cross-cultural comparison, whereas 
negative fixation is? Before accepting that conclusion we would 
direct attention at another possibility. 

The socialization anxieties with which we have dealt in the 
preceding chapter are probably, on the whole, anxieties which 
continue to be reinforced in the later experience of the indi- 
vidual. After the age of principal socialization of a given interest 
there may still be discontinuities in training, as Benedict (1938) 
has pointed out. But on the whole, continuity is probably the 
more common, the person being trained at the time of major 
socialization into a good approximation of the adult norm for 
behavior. 


The situation is quite different in the case of the initial satis- 
factions we have dealt with thus f 


are concerned with an early period 
be clearly recognized as being in 


ar in this chapter. Here we 
of life in which the child may 
a distinct cultural category 
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with a role very different from that of the adult. The way he is 
treated at this age may have little to do with the way he will be 
treated later. In Chapter 5 we have shown that for the customs 
of primitive societies this is particularly true for dependence; 
there is very little relation between how greatly a young child’s 
dependence needs are indulged in a given society, and how 
severely he will subsequently be trained out of dependence. For 
the other systems of behavior there is a greater tendency for the 
initial treatment of the child to be similar to his later treatment. 
But still the relation is far from perfect. 

These considerations lead to a possible reinterpretation of 
our failure to find consistent evidence of an enduring effect of 
initial satisfaction. Could it be that positive fixation is intrinsi- 
cally as real and lasting a process as negative fixation, but that 
early positive fixations are largely extinguished or unlearned 
during subsequent socialization and supplanted by later learn- 
ing of new adult satisfactions, whereas in the case of negative 
fixation there is not so generally a new learning which will 
interfere with the old? This should be particularly true where 
the treatment is discontinuous, that is, where an initial habit is 
at first highly indulged and later another and incompatible habit 
is indulged. To test this notion, we must see whether appropri- 
ate measures of later satisfaction show any more consistent re- 
lationship to the custom potential of therapeutic practices. 


Progressive SATISFACTIONS 

AND THERAPEUTIC PRACTICES 

Some test of the notion that later or progressive satisfactions 
have an influence on therapeutic practices 1s Vaan from = 
analysis of ethnographic data. It is not very = aie be 
we will none the less present it because of its va os r ! 
evidence. It is unsatisfactory in part because 0 ra ee 
of the data and in part because of inadequacies of our analy- 


Sls, 


This test depends upon judgments peel eae 
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of child training practices which we have not yet mentioned. 
This is the aspect which we have termed “progressive satisfac- 
tion.” In each of the five systems of behavior the child is trained 
out of certain initial habits and trained into the behavior ex- 
pected in his culture for that particular system. The habit corre- 
sponding to these cultural expectations we have termed the 
“progressive habit” in each system, in contrast with the “initial 
habit.” 

Now in order to arrive at a judgment of its satisfaction poten- 
tial, it is first necessary to identify the progressive habit. For 
two systems of behavior, oral and toilet behavior, the character 
of the progressive habit is quite clear and is relatively constant 
from one society to another. For oral behavior the progressive 
habit consists primarily of nourishing oneself in the way cus- 
tomary for adults in the given society—of conformity to adult 
norms with respect to foods eaten, time and other circumstances 
of eating, manner of putting food into the mouth, and the like. 
For toilet behavior the progressive habit similarly consists of 
conformity to adult norms in excretory behavior. 

For the other three systems of behavior—sex, dependence, 
and aggression—the progressive habit is much more variable 
from one society to another. For sex it may involve anything 
from almost complete sexual freedom to almost complete sexual 
restraint until the time of marriage. For dependence it may 
involve anything from a stern expectation of thorough autonomy 
to a continued dependence which varies from the initial be- 
havior primarily in the specific behavior in which it is expressed. 
For aggression the progressive habit may vary from a rather 
consistent nonaggression to a positive emphasis on strongly 
aggressive behavior toward certain social objects. Each of 
our judges had to formulate, for a given society, his conception 
of the Progressive habit in each system of behavior before he 
could judge the custom potential of its satisfaction. We have 
tried to use the judges’ notes to sort out these conceptions, but 
we find that the conceptions vary so widely as to leave unman- 
ageably small numbers of societies in any one category. Conse- 
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quently, the best we can do is to deal with the progressive habit 
in each of these three systems of behavior as though it had a con- 
stant meaning, recognizing that any result which might emerge 
would be most tentative until it could be tested by better analy- 
sis of a larger number of cultures. 

Once a judge had identified the progressive habit for a par- 
ticular system of behavior in a given culture, his next task was 
to judge the satisfaction potential likely to be developed for that 
progressive habit in view of the socialization practices of that 
society. Here, as in the case of the other measures we have 
described more fully in Chapter 3, we set down certain theoreti- 
cal determinants of progressive satisfaction for the guidance 
of our judges. These were as follows: 

1. Duration. It was assumed that the longer the progressive 
habit was maintained, the greater would be its satisfaction 
potential. Since in most cases the progressive habit was con- 
ceived to be more or less permanent, this determinant did not 
play a very important part. 

2. Idealization. The judge was to lo 
data on child training, that this progressive habit was idealized 
in the culture. To the extent that it was idealized, this was taken 
as evidence that conformity would be rewarded by a variety 
of positive social responses from others, which would contribute 
to the development of acquired reward value for the progressive 
habit, 

3. Status gain. The judge was 
of connection between this par 
gain in status; a close connectio 
wards for conformity which would contribute to the acquired 
reward value of the habit. For example, if conformity to adult 
eating patterns is a major criterion for recognizing a person to 


be now a child and no longer an infant, this would tend to raise 
the rating of the satisfaction potential of the progressive habit 


in the oral system of behavior. 
4. Praise. Evidence that the c€ 
conformity to a particular progressive 


ok for evidence, in the 


instructed to look for evidence 
ticular progressive habit and a 
n was taken as evidence of re- 


hild is consistently praised for 
habit was taken as evi- 
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dence of specific rewards which would contribute to its satis- 
faction potential. 

5. Concurrent anxiety. Finally, as in the case of initial satis- 
faction, it was assumed that the greater the concurrent anxiety 
from other sources the greater the generalized drive-reduction 
obtained through the progressive response and, hence, the 
greater its learned reward value. Here, the time when the pro- 
gressive habit was most definitely being learned was concen- 
trated on so far as the data permitted. 

Our judges evaluated progressive satisfaction for each system 
of behavior in two ways, just as in the case of initial satisfaction 
and socialization anxiety: an absolute rating on a seven-point 
scale, and a ranking of the five systems of behavior from highest 
to lowest in progressive satisfaction for the particular society. 

We have determined the relation of performance therapies 
to the progressive satisfaction potential of each system of be- 
havior in precisely the same way that we determined in the 
previous section of this chapter the relation of these same thera- 
peutic practices to the initial satisfaction potential of each sys- 
tem. Since we are dealing with exactly the same sets of thera- 
peutic practices, we can make a direct comparison between the 
results obtained with the two measures of sa 
Since we are interested in the contrast between positive and 
negative fixation, we have made the calculations which permit 
a comparison also with the effects of socialization anxiety on 
these therapeutic techniques, 

Table 14, then, presents the relationship between each set of 
performance therapies (as defined earlier in this chapter) and 
the measures of initial satisfaction, socialization anxiety, and 
progressive satisfaction for the corresponding system of be- 
cai Each relationship is expressed by a t ratio, A positive t 
( x ‘meri pe ae that societies having the given type 
ied pe as gher degree of the corresponding variable 
in child training than do societies which lack this type of ther- 
apy. Each relationship has been tested both by use of the ratings 
of child training and by use of the rankings of child training, and 


tisfaction potential. 
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TABLE 14. The Relation of Performance Therapies to Three Aspects of 
Child Training Practices 


The entries in this table are values of t, representing the con- 
sistency with which societies having the therapeutic techniques 
defined as performance therapy corresponding to a particular 
system of behavior differ from societies lacking it in their rating 
or ranking on a measured aspect of child training practice. The 
number of societies varies from 30 to 61. Coefficients marked 
with an asterisk meet a 5% significance criterion; those marked 
with two asterisks meet a 1% criterion. (A one-tailed criterion 
is applied only for initial satisfaction, where the direction of 
difference was predicted.) 


ASPECT OF CHILD TRAINING PRACTICE IN A 


MEASURED 
PARTICULAR SYSTEM OF BEHAVIOR 
Initial satisfaction Socialization Progressive satis- 
anxiety faction 
Rating Ranking Rating Ranking Rating Ranking 
Oral +0.9 +05 404 +01 424° +11 
Anal +0.1 +0.7 +0.4 —0.9 —-2.4° —2.2° 
Sexual pores 425° =LI 24° +16 +18 
Dependence —0.9 —0.6 +0.6 +0.3 +0.2 —0.8 
—1.8 +16 +16 


Aggression +0.7 —0.3 +0.1 


the ranking scale has been inverted so that the direction of 
difference has the same meaning for both scales. The t is the 
ratio of the difference between the two groups of societies (those 
having and those lacking a particular therapy ) to the standard 
error of this difference. 
It will be seen from Table 11 that for the oral and anal systems 
of behavior clearly significant results were obtained. For the 
oral system the relationship is in the expected direction. Oral 
therapies such as the ingestion of medicines are found to occur 
most frequently in societies which have a high rating on progres- 
Sive oral satisfaction. re . 
In the case of the anal system there is a relationship opposite 
in direction. In other words those societies which have the belief 
that defecation or urination has therapeutic value are the ones 
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which tend to have low progressive anal satisfaction. This find- 
ing might be considered contradictory to predictions that would 
be made from the notion of progressive satisfaction. The predic- 
tion that should be made is, however, not clear; satisfaction 
might be attached primarily to the act of defecating in an ap- 
proved manner, or to the restraints involved in learning to do 
this. In any event, unless this is a chance result, it is clear that 
the ratings of progressive satisfaction have a closer relation 
to adult behavior than do the ratings of initial satisfaction, even 
though the relation is not of a character clearly predictable from 
the concept of satisfaction. 

In two of the other three systems of behavior—sex and ag- 
gression, but not dependence—there is evidence of some con- 
sistency in relationship between therapeutic techniques and 
progressive satisfaction, even though in these cases the pro- 
gressive habit may be of highly variable character, There is 
some tendency for high progressive satisfaction in sexual be- 
havior to be associated with the occurrence of sexual intercourse 
as a therapeutic technique. Similarly, there is some tendency 
for high progressive satisfaction in the aggressive system to be 
associated with the occurrence of aggressive therapeutic tech- 
niques. These tendencies do not reach ordinarily accepted 
standards of statistical significance; the four ’s involved are 
significant at or about the 10% level only. Some degree of con- 
fidence can perhaps be attached to them because of the general 
tendency for reasonably high values of t to be found in testing 


these various relationships between therapeutic techniques and 
progressive satisfaction. It is only in the case of dependence 
that there is no evidence of a relationship which merits any 
attention. 


Finally, we should note that the ther 
we have picked out as likely to grow out of high satisfaction 
potential in each of these systems of behavior do not show any 


very consistent relationship to socialization anxiety. There is 
some evidence of a negative relationship to socialization anxiety 


apeutic practices which 
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in the case of sexual and aggressive behavior; with these excep- 
tions the values of t are very small. But these negative relation- 
ships provide no evidence that the same effects may follow from 
either positive or negative fixation; they add to the evidence 
presented in Chapter 8 that these two kinds of influence have 
Opposite effects, and thus tend to confirm the value of our dis- 
tinction between two types of fixation. 

_ The analysis reported in this section was prompted by a ques- 
tion we posed at the end of the previous section. We asked 
whether positive fixation might be intrinsically as real and lasting 
a process as negative fixation, but early-established satisfactions 
are found generally lacking in permanent effect simply because 
later conditions of learning lead to their being supplanted by 
later learning of new satisfactions. The evidence presented in 
this section tends to provide an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. The later-established or progressive satisfactions show 
some consistency of relationship to the therapeutic practices we 
had predicted to be symptomatic of the satisfaction potential of 
each of the five systems of behavior. Hence it may be simply the 
later intrusion of these progressive satisfactions that prevents 
any lasting effect of the initial satisfactions.” At the same time 
we must note that even this evidence is not very marked. We 
have no such high relationships as we found in the case of sociali- 
zation anxieties and explanations of illness. Positive fixation 
would appear to be somehow a Jess conspicuous or influential 
process than negative fixation, insofar as reactions to illness can 
provide a proper and comparable test in the two cases. Before 
drawing any such definite comparative conclusion, however, 
we should stop to consider critically the question of the ade- 
quacy of therapeutic practices as an index of the personality 
characteristics for which we have used them. 

2. It can now be seen, too, that the one significant finding for initial 
satisfaction in the sexual system may be attributable to progressive satis- 
rmance therapies tend 


faction. The few societies which have sexual perform 
rie high in both initial and progressive satisfaction 1n the sexual system. 
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THE ADEQUACY OF THERAPY AS AN INDEX 


We had at the outset of our study greater doubts about the ade- 
quacy of therapeutic practices as an index of personality char- 
acteristics than we had about explanations of illness. It seemed 
to us likely that therapeutic practices would be more strongly 
influenced by other factors than the personality variables we 
were studying than would be the case with explanations of ill- 
ness. Hence the influence of personality variables might be too 
small to be apparent except in a very large body of data such 
as we could not hope to obtain at present. It is appropriate to 
review here some of the notions we had about other variables 
likely to influence therapeutic practices, and in particular about 


two kinds of variables on which we were able to obtain some 
evidence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXPLANATIONS OF ILLNESS 


ustom complex in which 
other in the manner de- 
1 ance the explanations for illness 
are a type of belief which should contribute to specifying the 
stimuli and responses of the practice of therapy. Since we have 
judgments on both the belief. 


this inst 


> : ectly influence the therapeutic 
practices which were used previ i 
of positive fixation. Of these, 


pes naps the most likely relation- 
ship is between an oral explanati 


on and an anal therapy. If a 
society has the belief that illness is brought about byret 


something harmful, it might well hit upon the practice of induc- 
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ing defecation as a means of getting rid of what had been swal- 
lowed. A second instance where one of our indices of positive 
fixation might be dependent upon an explanation of illness is 
provided by the practice of prayer. This practice seems most 
likely to be found in societies where spirits or gods are believed 
to play an important part in causing illness. A third instance 
is ingestion therapy, which might in some cases grow out of a 
belief that illness comes from not eating. Sexual behavior as 
therapy might be brought about by a belief that illness is due 
to sexual abstinence. Finally, the likelihood that therapy would 
take the form of aggressive action toward a person or spirit 
might depend upon the custom potential of the belief that a 
Person or spirit is responsible for causing illness. A test of these 
five hypotheses yields correlations which are all in the predicted 
direction, though only one of them, that between prayer and the 
importance of spirits or gods, even approaches statistical signifi- 
cance, 

In addition to the therapeutic 
dices of positive fixation, there are 
techniques which may similarly be influenced by the explana- 
tions of illness current in a society. To the extent that some of 
these other therapies are adopted because of their consonance 
with explanations of illness, there is less chance for the adoption 
of the particular therapies we have chosen as indices. 

We picked out six other instances where it seemed likely that 
the presence of a particular explanation of illness would lead 
to the adoption of a corresponding item of therapeutic practice. 
These instances are as follows: 

1. A belief that illness is produced by ingestion of something 
might lead to vomiting as a means of getting rid of the noxious 
substance. 

2. The same belief also seems likely to lead to the therapeutic 
observance of food taboos as a means of preventing worsening 
or recurrence of the illness through repeated ingestion of the 


dangerous material. 


practices we have used as in- 
a number of other therapeutic 
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8. Attribution of illness to sexual behavior should favor sexual 
abstinence as a therapeutic practice. 

4. Similarly, attribution of illness to sexual behavior should 
favor observance of specific sexual taboos as a therapeutic prac- 
tice. 

5. Where illness is blamed on the patient’s having lost some- 
thing or having had something removed from his body, therapy 
might be expected to be directed at restoring or replacing what- 
ever has been lost or removed, à 

6. Where illness is believed to be brought about by the magi- 
cal introduction of some object or spirit into the patient’s body, 
therapy might be expected to involve an effort to remove this 
alien object or spirit. 

In each of these six cas 


es we have tested whether societies 
which have the s 


pecified explanation of illness are thereby more 
likely to have the therapeutic practice which seemed to corre- 
spond. In every one of the six cases we found a positive relation- 
ship. It is surprising that only one of the six relationships is large 
enough to be statistically significant. With respect to the general 
point that therapeutic practices are influenced by explanations 


of illness, however, the uniform direction of these six associations 
and the five previously 


of the associations involve the same 


measures prevents a statistical evaluation of this over-all find- 


ing).3 

We cannot, of course, be sure that the therapeutic practices 
are influenced by the explanations of illness. It is possible that 
the influence underlying these relationships is the reverse of 
what we suspected—that is, that the therapeutic practices give 
rise to explanations which make the pract 


ices seem reasonable. 
Inasmuch as we have for explanations of illness found striking 
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evidence of origins outside this culture complex, and for thera- 
peutic practices have found no such striking evidence of inde- 
pendent origins, it seems proper to stress the direction of influ- 
ence that we have. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY 


A second possible difficulty with the use of the therapeutic prac- 
tices which we have chosen as indices of positive fixation is that 
there are other therapeutic practices with which they must 
compete which seemed likely to reflect negative fixation instead. 
This is a suggestion on which we are able to offer some evidence. 
For each system of behavior we could distinguish certain thera- 
peutic practices as possible outgrowths of socialization anxiety 
attached to the particular system. These are practices which 
seem to represent quite directly the avoidance or the undoing 
of responses in that system. It would appear that severe anxiety 
about a given system of behavior might, when coupled with the 
added anxiety of illness, lead a person to attempt such avoid- 
ance or undoing as a means of reducing anxiety. For convenience 
we will call such practices avoidance therapies in contrast to 
the performance therapies in which the doing of a response in 
the system appears to be the source of security. The practices 
which we distinguished as likely to constitute avoidance thera- 


pies are as follows: i ə 
Oral avoidance therapies—spitting, vomiting, and adherence 


to food taboos. : ; 
Anal avoidance therapies—retention of feces, washing or 
and adherence to cleanliness taboos. 


cleansing, 
herapies—general sexual abstention, or ad- 


Sexual avoidance ti 
herence to specific sexual taboos. À ; 
Dependence avoidance therapies—therapeutic practices 
which involve isolating the patient or removing him from his 


home for the duration of his illness. 
Aggression avoidance therapies—the sacrifice of property as 
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a therapeutic device, or therapeutic practices which take the 


form of attempts to placate the agent responsible for the illness. 
We have dealt with these five sets of avoidance therapies in 


a way exactly parallel to that described earlier in this a 
for the five sets of performance therapies which we used “ = 
dices of positive fixation.t For purposes of comparison we net 
determined the relationship to each of three measures of chi 


Bt Sar esto P ad 
training practices—initial satisfaction, socialization anxiety, a 


progressive satisfaction—just as was ultimately done for the 
performance thera: 


pies. Table 15 presents these relationships in 
the same form that Table 14 did for the performance therapies. 


TABLE 15. The Relati 


ion of Avoidance Therapies to Three Aspects of 
Child Training Practice 


The entries in this table 


A n- 
are values of t, representing the co 
sistency with which socie 


ties having the therapeutic aa 
defined as avoidance therapy corresponding to a E 
system of behavior differ from societies lacking it in their seks 
or ranking on a measured aspect of child training practice. ked 
number of societies varies from 30 to 61. Coefficients marke 


Š arked 
with an asterisk meet a 5% significance criterion; the one aaee 
with two asterisks meets a 1% criterion. (A one-tailed criteri 
is applied only for socializ; 


irection 0 
ation anxiety, where the direction 
difference was predicted.) 


MEASURED ASPECT OF CHILD TRAINING PRACTICE IN A 
PARTICULAR SYSTEM OF BEHAVIOR 


Initial satisfaction Socialization Progressive satis- 
anxiety faction king 
Rating Ranking Rating Ranking Rating pe Z 
Oral +1.0 +0.9 +0.3 —0.7 +0.3 7 ‘8 
Anal -12 —0.6 +2.0° +06 —18 ta 
Sexual SIS <19 +138 417° 408 —0. 
Dependence —0.9 +0.5 +2.1° 499° 0.2 = 
Aggressive 40.1 +1.6 —05 +0.1 —0.2 —0. 


4. In accordance with 
ment between the two 
avoidance therapies, an 


the rule stated previously, instances of rad 
judges are classified as “absent” for aggressi 
d as “present” for the other four categories. 
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The results tend to confirm our prediction that these thera- 
peutic practices would be related to socialization anxieties, 
though the confirmation is not very striking. Of the ten ťs meas- 
uring relationship between socialization anxieties and the corre- 
sponding sets of avoidance therapies, eight are in the predicted 
direction (positive). Four of the eight reach significance at ap- 
proximately the 5% point, and one of these four is significant 
at the 1% point. For the relation of avoidance therapies to initial 
satisfaction and progressive satisfaction, on the other hand, there 
are only two t’s which are as large as the smallest of these four, 
and there is less consistency of direction. 

We have some tentative evidence, then, that certain kinds of 
therapeutic practice grow out of a people’s anxieties rather than 
out of their satisfactions. These are therapeutic practices which 
are of essentially a negative character—avoiding or undoing 
responses in the system with which anxiety is associated. Insofar 
as the therapeutic practices of a society are brought about 
through this sort of influence and are of this negative character, 
one would expect therapeutic practices to provide a less sensi- 
tive test than otherwise of the influence of childhood satisfac- 


tions on adult personality. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

which should be kept in mind in 
of personality characteristics, 
e to offer from cross-cultural 


There are other considerations 
evaluating therapy as an index 
even though we have no evidenc 


correlations. . Aa 
One of these additional considerations is the probability that 


therapeutic practices, more than explanations of illness, have 
in many instances a thoroughly realistic effect and have come 
to be adopted for this reason. Setting broken bones has an ob- 
vious reward value of a realistic character; particular beliefs 
about how bones come to be broken, even if they may be instru- 
mental in allowing people to avoid accidents, do not provide 
such immediate relief from states of similarly intense pain and 
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alarm. Quinine has a 


z ’ ar- 
dramatic effect on malarial fever; no p 
ticular explanation o 


f malaria is likely, under conditions a 
such dramatic effect in the only way Pa 
8g to the discovery and use of this po fect 
rm liquids may have a quite realistic ing, 
l bodily comfort, Poultices or pe 
» may have a definite reward value be ing 
tion from the more serious and ee be 
Properties are not in general he pei 
shared by explanations of illness, To the extent that aeei aed 
practices are influenced by such realistic effects of th 
there is less room for them to be als 
by the personalit characteristics o a at 
naliet aaa consideration lies in the probability th 
therapeutic techni 
specialists than ar 
in modem nation, 


an village one of us found that resi- 
dents who could afford to ¢ 


their therapeutic regi 


persist long after the m eee 
headaches had given way to aspirin and other remedies p ni 
scribed by physicians, It seems likely that in primitive comm 
ties, as well, medical gs 


: id ea 
more respected for their therapeutic practices than their e 
planations of illness, | 


practices would 


Iness wou 
enced by the typical per. 
the community as a whole. 
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Two Types oF FIXATION: CONCLUSIONS 


We began our discussion of fixation in Chapter 6 with a discus- 
sion of the psychoanalytic concept of fixation, and with modifi- 
cations in it suggested by modem behavior theory. We sug- 
gested, in particular, that behavior theory suggests that the 
concept of fixation should be analyzed into two separate con- 
cepts—positive fixation and negative fixation. These two terms 
point to two processes which behavior theory suggests should be 
quite distinct theoretically, and not necessarily occurring to- 
gether, whereas in psychoanalytic theory they tend not to be 
distinguished from each other or to be pictured as leading to 
identical results. 


For the process of negative fixation we have found ample 


evidence. The principal evidence is that presented in Chapter 
7. There we show that the custom potential of the anxiety de- 
veloped in any of five systems of behavior, as a result of the 
Socialization practices in a society, is related to the tendency 
for adults in that society to show continued concern about 
that system of behavior, which is evidenced by their explaining 
illness by attributing it to-acts or materials relevant to that par- 
ticular system. We found significant evidence for this general 
relationship in the case of three systems of behavior—oral, de- 
pendent, and aggressive; for two other systems of behavior— 
anal and sexual—we found only smaller tendencies in the same 
direction. This major evidence for negative fixation has, of 
course, been further strengthened by the analysis of various 
alternative interpretations in Chapter 8; we were able to show 
evidence against various interpretations which would suggest 
that our findings might be mere artifacts or errors, and to con- 
clude that our findings do give evidence of genuine natural 
processes, among which negative fixation seems very likely to 
be an important component. 

This major evidence for negative fixation, deriving from study 
of explanations of illness as the major index we selected for this 
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in the present chapte 
is some evidence th 
in each system of } 
as a thera 
to reflect by undoing or 
Our main object in pres 


me degree by a pee bits 
as been presented somewhat orn ES 
r. We have shown in this chapter that perir 
at custom potential of socialization KE 
ehavior is related to the tendency to se oe: 
havior or procedures which o a 
avoidance an anxiety about that cha 
enting this evidence in the present G e 
e fact that therapeutic practices gone 
a number of motivational factors, aie 
ing extent by some one kind of at she 
his point we would like also to cal fond 
fact that this evidence has another rity 
tion, too—that of confirming the connection between a 
content of adult anxiety, which we ha 

nstrated in Chapter Us x 

our study has led to further olesiiestee 
in one Tespect, of our hypothesis of negative fixation. We p 


s r p- 
e also reported (in the final section of Chay 
ter 7) tentative eviden 

ality are related ina 
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fixation. We found no consistent evidence that high initial satis- 
faction potential of a given system of behavior in infancy and 
early childhood would lead to a lasting reliance upon that sys- 
tem as a source of security, as in the selection of therapeutic 
practices. We did, however, find some tentative evidence that 
high satisfaction potential in a given system of behavior, estab- 
lished later in connection with the progression of socialization 
toward more mature behavior, has such a lasting effect. 
These results suggest that the process of positive fixation is a 
real phenomenon, although our evidence for it is not nearly as 
strong as in the case of negative fixation. At the same time they 
suggest very strongly that the role of early training is less im- 
portant, as establishing lifelong personality tendencies, in posi- 
tive fixation than in negative fixation. We have already sug- 
gested that this difference may be due in part to cultural factors. 
The social conditions responsible for the development of anxiety 
m a given system of behavior may, in general, be cultural char- 
acteristics which exert pressures upon the individual fairly uni- 
formly at different periods of his life, so that the early learned 
anxiety is reinforced later by a continuation, in the behavior of 
other people, of essentially the same attitudes and overt be- 
havior which were responsible for the development of the anxi- 
ety originally in the crucial period of socialization. The social 
conditions responsible for the development of an initial satis- 
faction for a given system of behavior may, in general, have to 
do with the behavior of other people specifically in their role as 
caretakers of very young children; to the extent that this is true, 


the social conditions would change as the child progressed to a 
be treated as a very 


stage of maturity where he was no longer to 
young child. Thus, positive fixations would be more subject 
than negative fixations to unlearning and being replaced by 
new habits, simply because the social conditions relevant to the 
learning are more subject to change. Ban 

It is possible, however, that there would be this difference 
between the permanency of negative and positive fixation even 
without a greater change in the relevant social conditions in 
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the one case than in the other. 


cial 
Assume that the relevant so 
conditions change radically in 


both cases. Then we a 
pect less change in the learned behavior in the ai fod o 
fixation than in the case of positive fixation, simp 4 character 
the greater resistance to unlearning which appears r evidence 
ize learning based on punishment. There is a variety aether 
from experimental studies in psychology cet = seti 
may be a general difference of this sort. Our evid ag 40: ihe 
fortunately, not competent for reaching a decision lande of 
extent to which such a basic difference between two ilie the 
habit, and to what extent social conditions, may y> a ositive 
difference in our findings for negative fixation and for p 
fixation, : out 
We have seen, moreover, that negative ee A 
positive fixation on the basis of our evidence inti that at 
only tentatively and with caution. For it is quite li ee chance 
least some of the d may be due to the fortuna Saos T 
of our having hit upon a highly suitable index of pi Lie d less 
ity in the case of negative fixation, and a less suitab e fxati gn 
pure index of adult personality in the case of positive 2 


ifference 


> of 
duce fixation, We found tentative evidence that indulgence 
certain interests in conne 

tion. But “fixation” in th 
Consequences—in the fir: 
tain acts and mat 
acts or materials 
Moreover, the i 


erials; į 


are a source of satisfaction or e 
ndices of adult personality which Lee at 
to be Positively related to socialization anxiety were no E iA 
tively related to initial satisfaction, as would be required by 


P ion; on 
assumption of identical effects of the two types of fixati 
the contrary, we found 


P s, ©. 
evidence of a negative relationship n 
It may be objected that we have not tested in an approp 
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way the notion that the same sort of fixation may result from 


ea extreme frustration or extreme indulgence. It may be felt 
cad a comparison of correlations obtained, as between our 
‘in she of anxiety and our scales of satisfaction, does not provide 

appropriate test. The other test which is possible on our data, 
which some readers might feel to be more appropriate, is a 
comparison of the two extremes on each scale separately. It 
could be argued that societies rating very high and societies 
rating very low on any one of these scales should represent a 
contrast between extremes of frustration and of indulgence. 
Then, if the two extremes tend to produce similar effects, an 


appropriate index of adult personality should show similar re- 
sults for these two extreme groups when they are compared with 
2 center of the scale. 


the rest of the societies which fall nearer th 
We have tested this line of reasoning against our data. We 
by dealing with the 


have done it in two separate ways—first, 
25% of societies highest on a scale and the 25% lowest, and 
comparing each with the middle 50%; second, by dealing with 
the 10% of societies highest on a scale and the 10% lowest, and 
comparing each with the middle 80%. We have not felt that 
interest in this specific question justifies lengthy presentation 
of the results of this analysis. But we may summarize them fairly 
Y reporting that in neither case do we find any consistent evi- 
dence of a tendency for the two extremes to resemble each 
other. This method of analysis too, then, leaves us with the 
feeling that negative fixation and positive fixation are distinct 
processes which need to be understood separately and which 
will occur together not consistently but only when the condi- 
tions of learning are such as to set in motion both of these dis- 


tinct processes. 


CHAPTER 11. Origins of Guilt 


Now we turn to certain aspects of our study which are of much 
more exploratory character than those presented thus far. The 
study was conceived primarily to study fixation as a set of 
processes mediating the personality integration of culture. Here 
and in the following chapter we will instead be dealing with 
topics on which we did less satisfactory advance planning but 
on which the analysis by our judges of the ethnographic data— 
centered though it was around the concept of fixation—yet per- 
mits us to make some contribution. In this chapter we propose 
to explore the problem of the origins of guilt feelings, and will 
begin with an example or two which will help make clear what 
we mean by feelings of guilt, 

Occasionally a newspaper reports that someone has anony- 
mously made restitution for a minor theft many years in the past. 
A railroad company, for example, is reported to receive $1.50 


with an accompanying letter explaining that this is payment for 
a ride the writer took ten years ago without having bought a 
ticket. Here it is clear that the person who stole a free ride 
is being driven to make restitution by some state of discomfort 


which is repeatedly evoked by recollection of his action, and 
which he hopes to get rid of by making the restitution. There is 
clearly no fear of punishment; there is no chance that the minor 


theft could be discovered at this late date, no chance that any 
legal action could be taken a 


many cases not even an 
by his friends and associ 


gainst the transgressor, and in 
y expectation of serious disapproval 


ates if they should learn of the matter. 
Some feelings not obviously connected with expectation of 


punishment motivate the person to try to undo his misdeed. 
Another example may be used to illustrate another frequent 
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outcome of guilt feeli 
nutiber of per eclings, the outcome of self-puni 
ported - Kard nality studies of American a i 
guilt about the me sn Ovesey (1951), a recurrent A 
financial success T uals competitive striving for status and 
have the ha Map the individual feels this striving to 
who are denied hee m aggressive act against fellow Negroes 
studied said i e advantages. Thus, one of the women ‘the 
danien Tro T an interview, “I'm supposed to be a su me 
the tryouts T have had the dancing scholarship, but n 
E a t handle myself well and I was BP 
good and so I OP I was being watched. I didn’t want to be 
is a pattern set down. This failure, at the point of success, 
to give but r me: I used to do this in tests at school. I want 
Ovesey, 1951 er ; m afraid I will do well.” (Kardiner and 
Vhat w fn : 
alke en by guilt, then, is painful feelings of self-blame, 
imagined) Ps or remorse which result from deviation (real or 
Motivate ith = proper behavior.! Feelings of guilt typically 
example w Ta a quest for self-punishment, as in the secon 
of the Jera pave cited, or an effort at restitution or undoing 
guilt Hamr a in the first example. This usage of the term 
Psych Ba = the main with generally accepted usage in 
Peó ya. writings.” 
having 7 differ greatly from one ano 
is an Tia eviated from some cultural 
Sort of HEA kind of personality difference, & conspicuous 
is attache ry jon between one adult and another. Special interest 
of the role to individual differences in guilt, however, because 
this role played by guilt in the process of socialization, a 
we would like to consider next. 
ior may be understoo 
uilt may in spec 


ther in the extent to which, 
rule, they feel guilty. This 


d to mean 


er behav: 
jal cases, 


lL. For 
c or our purposes here, prop 


r the m 
OWever. es part conformity to cultural rules. G 
of behav so be evoked by deviation from purely idiosyncratic standards 
1945, P: 
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2. See 

134), and = example, Alexander (1948, P- 118), Fenichel ( 
orney (1939, p. 237). 
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Tue ROLE or GUILT IN SOCIALIZATION 


The end result of socialization is the conformity of the indi- 
vidual to the rules of his culture. Conformity to the rules may, 
however, be achieved in several different ways; guilt feelings 
play an essential role in one of these ways of producing con- 
formity. 

Conformity to cultural rules may, first of all, be produced 
to a limited extent by making transgression impossible or at 
least exceedingly difficult. This is a method of ensuring con- 
formity which does not depend on socialization; it prevents a 
person from transgressing successfully regardless of his training. 
In our society this method is used with respect to certain rules 
about property, where the property is of great value. The gov- 
ernment and private individuals who have large holdings of 
precious metal or currency commonly keep such property in 
vaults which, when properly guarded, practically exclude the 
possibility of theft. Less dependable devices are of course in 
common use, but their use varies among individuals and seg- 
ments of our society. In American cities, for example, it is com- 
mon practice for people to keep their houses locked and thus 
place certain difficulties in the way of potential burglars. In the 
country, on the other hand, it is much more common for people 
to leave their houses unlocked and depend on the socialized 
ee of all their neighbors for protection against loss of prop- 

y. 

This reliance upon physical prevention of transgression of 
property rules varies markedly from one culture to another. 
One of us had this brought clearly to mind in traveling through 
Central America. In one Central American country, our local 
friends repeatedly warned us to guard our property carefully 
and keep our quarters safely locked. Moving on to a nearby 
country of very different culture origins, we found that our hotel 
rooms were not even provided with any means of being locked; 
it was apparently not conceivable in this community that there 
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Tue ROLE oF GUILT IN SOCIALIZATION 


The end result of socialization is the conformity of the indi- 
vidual to the rules of his culture. Conformity to the rules may, 
however, be achieved in several different ways; guilt feelings 
play an essential role in one of these ways of producing con- 
formity. 

Conformity to cultural rules may, first of all, be produced 
to a limited extent by making transgression impossible or at 
least exceedingly difficult. This is a method of ensuring con- 
formity which does not depend on socialization; it prevents a 
person from transgressing successfully regardless of his training. 
Tn our society this method is used with respect to certain rules 
about property, where the property is of great value. The gov- 
ernment and private individuals who have large holdings of 
precious metal or currency commonly keep such property in 
vaults which, when properly guarded, practically exclude the 
possibility of theft. Less dependable devices are of course in 
common use, but their use varies among individuals and seg- 
ments of our society. In American cities, for example, it is com- 
mon practice for people to keep their houses locked and thus 
place certain difficulties in the way of potential burglars. In the 
country, on the other hand, it is much more common for people 
to leave their houses unlocked and depend on the socialized 


-habits of all their neighbors for protection against loss of prop- 
erty. 


This reliance upon physical prevention of transgression of 
property rules varies markedly from one culture to another. 
One of us had this brought clearly to mind in traveling through 
Central America. In one Central American country, our local 
friends repeatedly warned us to guard our property carefully 
and keep our quarters safely locked, Moving on to a nearby 
country of very different culture origins, we found that our hotel 
rooms were not even provided with any means of being locked; 
it was apparently not conceivable in this community that there 
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make as he acquires it. A person develops a taste for the foods 
used in his society, because these have satisfied his hunger. He 
acquires many of the values of his society because of the ab 
vious or subtle approval with which his elders greet his ex- 
pression or acceptance of them. m 
This process of positive learning through reward may itse 
be rather a complex and variable matter, but we do not propose 
to attempt further analysis of it here, as it is not the main object 
of our inquiry in this chapter. We would simply point out that 
it appears to be of importance in producing conformity primar- 
ily where there are a number of ways in which a given drive 
could be satisfied, where the way favored by the culture is a 
fairly satisfactory one, and where there are no special conditions 
creating a tendency to adopt some deviant way. Under ordinary 
circumstances this is true of the examples we have given; the 
language, the foods, and the sentiments characteristic of a cul- 
ture are routinely acquired and held to by practically all mem- 
bers of a stable society, and there is little temptation to deviate 


from them. But under certain conditions, such as those of 
culture change under th 


no longer be true. The 
may be strongly temp 
the sentiments of its c 


But what is true for certain aspects of culture only under very 
special conditions is true under typical conditions for certain 
other aspects of culture. These other aspects of culture involve 
man societies seem unab] 


: ys. Hence conformity to 
the cultural rules requ more than just a positive habit of 
following the approved wa 
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of negative habits which will produce avoidance of the disap- 
proved ways of reducing the drive. This is perhaps most uni- 
formly true of the sexual and aggressive drives. 

In the case of the sexual drive, provision is commonly made 
for an adult to obtain sexual gratification through intercourse 
with either one or some limited group of members of the op- 
posite sex, with certain restrictions as to time, place, or other cir- 
cumstances. These restrictions commonly include a requirement 
of privacy of the sexual act itself and, in the case of extramarital 
relations, often include concealment of the occurrence of the 
relationship. Moreover, sexual relations even between husband 
and wife are usually forbidden during certain periods, such as 
menstruation and part or all of pregnancy and lactation (cf. 


Ford and Beach, 1951). It is clear that in general, and perhaps 
universally, allowable sexual behavior does not result in elimi- 


nating temptation to engage in 
adult in any society is likely to become sexually aroused under 


conditions which do not permit immediate gratification, or in 
relation to another person with whom sexual relations are for- 
bidden. How then is transgression of the mores prevented? To 
some extent physical prevention of transgression by separation 
of forbidden partners is used, as has already been indicated. But 
for the most part human societies rely upon the development, 
in the course of socialization, of habits which will be in conflict 
with tendencies toward forbidden sexual responses, and which 
will be strong enough to prevent those tendencies from being 


carried out into overt behavior. l 
This is even more obviously true in the case of aggressive 
drive. The arousal of aggressive tendencies as a response to the 


frustrations of human life appears to be a universal phenomenon. 
Also universal is the outlawing of much of the most direct and 
adequate expression of these aggressive tendencies in overt 
behavior. Here again physical prevention may play some minor 
part in preventing transgressions. In a Costa Rican village, for 
example, the policeman takes the machetes of all participants 
in a drinking bout, to be returned after the party is over; if one 


forbidden sexual behavior. An 
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en 
of the participants becomes so violent as to be is on 
without this weapon, he is put in jail until he has a emi 
his drunkenness. In South Italian culture the custom (0) — 
isolating themselves from each other by refusing to eat des 
have a similar value in preventing murderous quarre s. Boe 
normal life of a community requires that most of its a oan 
be willing to speak and act together, and be available a of 
and recreation, So the main dependence for the ripe deal 
aggression, too, must be on the development in each in i E 
of habits which will conflict with the forbidden tendencie 
revent them from reaching overt expression. aie 
P What is so clearly true on sexual and aggressive eine 
also true for many other forms of behavior such as failing on 
responsibility, laziness, overdependence, or lack of tt 
Transgression of cultural rules in these behavior systems Is p 


? ; uilt 
nce in each individual of certain habits b 
socialization. 

What, then, are these habits? 


$ ild 
nsgression of a rule thus brings to a chil 


: his 
one or both of two unpleasant consequences: punishment by 
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gra undin in which he committed a transgression, is suf- 
hed or E zs uncomfortable anticipation of being pun- 
This anti giv ing imself grounds to fear imminent punishment. 
eee icipatory state of fear, like other emotional states, serves 

ive to motivate behavior which may lead to elimination 

of the drive, The behavior that is most effective from this point of 

ae is avoidance of the transgression. If the child moves away 

rom temptation, gets out of the situation, or decisively makes 

i response in accordance with the cultural rule, he no longer 

nas Occasion to fear punishment. Thus conformity with cultural 
rules is rewarded by the reduction of fear of punishment.* 

In applying this sort of theoretical interpretation to the prob- 
lems of socialization, there seems to have been an assumption 
that probably the process of learning to fear external punish- 
ment adequately accounts for the acquisition of negative habits 
which serve to inhibit transgression of cultural rules. Freud, on 
the other hand, has suggested that this process is not the only 
One. He suggests a distinction between two kinds of internal 
responses which serve to inhibit transgressions. One, which he 
calls “objective anxiety” corresponds to fear of punishment in 
Our terminology. (We have not used Freud’s term because we 

elieve it is likely to be confusing as suggesting that the fear of 
punishment is objectively justified or realistic, as of course it 
is very often not.) The other, which he calls “moral anxiety 
represents a fear, not of external punishment but of guilt. Freud 
makes this distinction in discussing the concept of the superego, 
and as will be seen in the following passage he regards moral 


anxiety as a distinctive function of the superego: 
ertakes later in life, is at 


The role, which the super-e§° und j 
first played by an external power by parental authority. 
The influence of the parents dominates the child by grant- 


3. Substantially this theoretical 
socialization is given, for example, 
and Miller (1950, Ch. 10). In planning 
this emphasis, as may be seen from the 
anxiety (pp. 52-55). 


f the role of punishment in 
ing (1941) and by Dollard 
arch we shared 
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ing proofs of affection and by threats of punishment, which, 
to the child, mean loss of love, and which must also be 
feared on their own account. This objective anxiety is the 
forerunner of the later moral anxiety; so long as the former 
is dominant one need not speak of super-ego or of oe 
science, It is only later that the secondary situation arises, 
which we are far too ready to regard as the normal state 
of affairs; the external restrictions are introjected, so that 
the super-ego takes the place of the parental function, and 
thenceforward observes, guides and threatens the ego in 
just the same way as the parents acted to the child be- 
fore. . . . The basis of the process is what we call an identi- 
fication, that is to say, that one ego becomes like another, 
one which results in the first ego behaving itself in certain 
respects in the same way as the second; it imitates it, and 
as it were takes it into itself. This identification has been 
not inappropriately compared with the oral cannibalistic 
incorporation of another person (Freud, 1933, pp. 89-90). 


Let us try to recast Freud’s Suggestions into terms of general 
behavior theory. In the early socialization of the child, avoid- 
ance of transgression is achieved solely by the development of 
fear of external punishment. This fear presumably continues 
throughout life to make an important contribution to the main- 
tenance of conformity. But in addition a more complicated 
process supervenes. The child comes to respond with guilt when 
he has transgressed. He then learns to anticipate this guilt, and 
the fear of guilt plays the same inhibitory role in ensuring con- 
formity as the fear of external punishment. 

Whence, then, arise the internal responses called guilt to 
which Freud attributes this important role in producing con- 
formity to cultural rules? Freud traces their origin to a process 


ents, and thus punishing himself (by guilt 


punishment to which they may lead) whenever he has done 
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something for which he believes his parents would feel he should 
be punished.# 

Freud’s account of the development of the superego, and 
hence of guilt feelings, is expressed primarily in terms of sup- 
posed universals. The same process of identification occurs in 
everyone and leads to essentially the same result, the superego 
(which then differs in content according to the content of the 
parental evaluations). Freud and other psychoanalysts do, how- 
ever, speak of variations in the effectiveness or punitiveness of 
the superego. From such discussions and from the account of 
the supposedly universal process of superego development it is 
possible to formulate certain hypotheses about the correlates 
of variations in strength of guilt tendencies, hypotheses which 
it is possible to test in a preliminary way from the cross-cultural 
data of our study. We will attempt to test three such hypotheses 
drawn from Freudian theory of superego development. In addi- 
tion we will present evidence bearing on two other hypotheses 
which are of interest in relation to this theory. But before we 
present and test these hypotheses, we must consider the prob- 
lem of how we have tried to measure the degree of guilt charac- 
terizing the members of each society in our world-wide sample. 


A CULTURAL Inpex oF GUILT 

As a cultural index of the degree to which guilt feelings charac- 
terize the members of a society We have used a measure of the 
extent to which a person who gets sick blames himself for having 
gotten sick. Self-recrimination, as @ response to illness, seemed 
to us a probably useful index of the degree to which guilt feel- 


ings are strong and widely generalized. i A 
At first glance the idea of self-blame as a major reaction to 


illness may seem absurd to some of our readers. Samuel Butler, 
in his Erewhon, presents a picture of an imaginary society in 
which people who get sick are punished in much the same way 

4, Identification is given a similar role in a recent behavioristic account 
by Mowrer (1950, pp. 573-616). 
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that criminals are punished in our society. But he uses this Pi 
ture simply as a means of satirizing cur treatment of crimina's, 
whose transgressions are presumably due to causal laws just a 
much as is the occurrence of a disease. Apart from its satirica 
meaning, the idea of strong guilt feelings and punishment a 3 
way to deal with a sick person probably appears rather ludicrou 
to readers of Erewhon, 
The fact is, however, that even in our society some ba 
of guilt is a frequent reaction to one’s getting sick. Even with 
our scientific knowledge about the causes of many diseases, ir 
are perfectly capable of making use of this knowledge to justity 
(perhaps quite rationally ) feelings of guilt about having gotten 
sick. One person may blame his illness on his having sa mine 
prudently overeaten the ni ght before, another on a long drinking 
bout, and another on his carelessness in exposing himself to 
contagion from his relatives or acquaintances. y 

In primitive societies self-blame is generally more conspicuous 


as a reaction to illness, although it still shows a great deal of 
variation from one society to another, 


A strong tendency to react to illness with guilt feelings may be 
illustrated by the Harney Valley Paiute, According to the beliefs 
of this group 


» as reported by Beatrice Whiting (1950, p. 34); 


came ill, and Dr. Thomas diag- 
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rew thinner and thinner 
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rituals he was to perform. “He g 
as his power got the best of him, and just before he died, 
an unloaded gun standing in the corner of his house fired 
by itself.” This event gave evidence of the cause of his 


death. 


By contrast Gorer’s description (1988, 
belief shows a relatively low degree of pa 


When a Mun is called in to exorcise a devil the most usual 
situation is as follows: After the specific devil has been 
divined the Mun spends a night in his own home munthen- 
ing—that is summoning and communing with his possess- 
ing spirit—to discover the reason for that particular devil 
having attacked that particular person, and to learn what 
sacrifices or ritual are necessary to exorcise it. The question 
of causation is bound up with the conception of tawitoom— 
the necessary consequence of an earlier act; often this act 
was not committed by the sufferer, but by fairly remote 


ancestors. [Italics ours.] 


The belief that sickness is cause t 
act whimsically and without regard to their victims’ behavior 
indicates even less patient responsibility. Junod (1927, pp: 475 
ff.) reports of the Thonga that the baloyi, a secret society of 
witches, act in this manner. He says of them, Te a : the great 
crime of the baloyi is that of killing . . - two motives inspire 
this crime, hatred and jealousy.” 

It should be pointed out that even in the case of the Thonga, 
who received a low score for guilt by our measure, some degree 
of patient responsibility is indicated, i.e., making a witch angry 
or jealous. In fact in no society in our sample do we find clear 

pletely absent. This 


evidence that patient responsibility is com 
is not surprising, since it is probable that some degree of guilt 


is necessary for social living, and that it generali res to the hon 
planation of illness. Our index of patient responsibility, then, is 
not a categorical, all-or-none measure; but rather a motivational 


p. 231) of a Lepcha 
tient responsibility. 


d by malicious witches who 
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potential which varies along a dimension from more to less, 
from strong to weak. , Id 
The most direct measure of this motivational potential aon 
bea rating of the extent to which, in each society, peas rm 
fall sick are tortured by really painful feelings of guilt. i . hi 
not have such a direct measure. It is quite doubtful, anes 
that it would be possible to obtain it from most of the e r 
nographic reports available. The usual accounts of ansiona 
reactions to illness in a primitive society do not give any T 
direct evidence of the extent to which a person is made TER 1 
uncomfortable by the self-blame associated with the explanatio. 
of illness, -direct 
It is possible, however, to make a somewhat more aa 
approach, and this we have done. Such an approach payo ae 
the assumption that the custom potential of beliefs which a 


tribute illness to the actions of the patient himself will give < 
indirect index of the extent to which guilt feelings appear as 5 
reaction to illness. Assuming that generally the purely cognitiv 

reactions to illness—on which information is available—will be 
correlated with appropriate emotional reactions, a society I» 
which illness is attributed primarily to the actions of the patient 
will be one in which people who are sick feel guilty. While we 


have no direct evidence as to whether this assumption is justi- 
fied, it appears to us to be reasonable.’ 


In the analysis of explanations of illness made by our judges, 
three points appeared to be relevant to our purpose here, as con- 
tributing information about the custom potential of the belief 

5. We are aware, however, that the index we arrive at by this reasoning 
is fallible in particular cases, as is illustrated by the Navaho. The Navaho 
are well above average on our index, yet Kluckhohn (1943, p. 225) says of 
them, “As a matter of fact, it may be questioned whether minimally ac- 
culturated Navahos ever feel ‘ e of anxiety or self- 


guilt—in the sens 
punishment for undetected acts T, known to bring dis- 


which are, howeve 

approval or punishment if observed by others. ‘Shame’ as opposed to 
‘guilt’ is a striking Navaho configuration, ‘Conscience’ js hardly an im- 
portant deterrent of action for Navahos— Cipation of actual overt 


only anti 
punishment. 
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coming ill. They 
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that the patient himself is responsible for be 
are as follows: 
‘ae NUMBER OF SPECIFIC ACTS OF 
Yatin a CAPABLE OF MAKING BIM sick. On the 
ha 8 s eet used for the analysis of explanations of illness, as 
s been indicated in Chapter 6, appeared a list of specific acts 
on the part of the patient which might be believed to lead to 
his becoming sick. The rater was to make a rating of the custom 
potential of each of these for which there was any evidence. 
The number of different acts of the patient, contained in this 
list, to which illness was reported to be attributed was an item 
which we considered relevant to the strength of the tendency 
for the patient himself to be blamed for his illness. 
2. THE MAXIMUM IMPORTANCE OF THE BELIEF THAT ANY 
SPECIFIC ACT OF A PERSON COULD LEAD TO HIS BEING SICK. 


This item was drawn from the same set of ratings as the preced- 
be ascribed occasionally to 


ing item. It is possible for illness to 

a variety of acts of the patient, and yet for all these explanations 
to be of slight importance. We chose, therefore, as @ second 
item the maximum rating assigned to any one of these specific 
explanations which attribute illness to acts of the patient. 

8. RATING OF THE IMPORTANCE OF PATIENT RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR ILLNESS. The judge was instructed to make a 
rating on a seven-point scale of the importance, for each society, 
of attribution of illness to acts of the patient. This was an abso- 
lute rating in the sense that it was to be made for all societies 
for which evidence was available on 4 single scale of comparison 
which the rater would keep in mind. It is thus comparable to 
the ratings of child training practices, in contrast to the rank- 
ings. In arriving at this rating, of course, the judge used in part 
the information which he had already analyzed about the im- 


portance of various specific acts of the patient. In addition, 
more general information 


however, he could draw upon a”: : c 

contained in the account of the society's reaction to illness. 
The last of these three items Was, of course, intended to be 

by itself a direct measure of patient responsibility for illness. 


A PERSON WHICH 
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Unfortunately, it turned out that each judge’s ratings on this 
item were almost entirely concentrated in a narrow range from 
Sto5ona seven-point scale; hence the societies were not yery 
widely spread out on this measure, and it did not yield as sensi- 
tive or reliable an index as would be desirable. For this reason 
we decided to pool it with the first two items to obtain the index 
of patient responsibility we would use in testing the hypotheses 
to be presented here, 

The three items which were to be pooled could not reasonably 
be simply added to each other, because they had very differen 
distributions and hence would contribute very unequally to 
determining the final pooled index. What we decided to do a 
to convert the ratings on each of the three items into a standard- 
ized normal distribution, thus approximately equalizing pis 
spread and shape of each distribution." We then added for eac > 
Society the three scores so obtained, and the result was ou! 
pooled index of patient responsibility. While a somewhat yee 
plicated statistical procedure was used, the meaning of wha 
was done is not complex. Our pooled index of patient respons! 
bility is simply an average of the three relevant items from our 
analysis of explanations of illness, and this average is determine i 
by a procedure which ensures that each of the three items wi 
contribute about equally to the index. veh 

Certain of the measures of child training practices with which 
we intended to correlate this index (the measures of type of 
punishment and agent of socialization, which we will describe 
later in this chapter) were ones which are probably influenced 

y adequacy of information. Therefore, to reduce the chances 
of similar influence on the measure of customs about illness, 
we decided to select a group of societies for which there seemed 
to be a reasonable uniformity of coverage. The criterion we 
chose was based primarily on a set of entries in the rating sheet 
which called for the judge to rank the relative custom potential 


6. For an account of how a set of scores may be converted into 2 


standardized normal distribution, see for example Walker (1948, pp- 
181-198). 
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ent, blamed others, and 
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‘le maine which blamed the pati 
had Sal a for the illness. We felt that where both the judges 
peciall E A, to make these rankings, we had assurance of es- 
Tee dae 8 od coverage of beliefs about responsibility for illness. 
hive 2 wate we set up the criterion that at least one judge must 
i hs e y rating (rather than a judgment of no evidence) 
in dle o the three items which were to contribute to our 

x. By using these two criteria we selected, on grounds of 


ade s Ee s k : 
quacy of coverage, 35 societies on which our index of patient 


oy 1 was calculated. Since the number of societies 
o mal e was thus reduced at the outset, we arbitrarily decided 
bake a all tests in this chapter on as many of these societies as 
th le—that is, by including societies where judgments on 

e child training variables met only an intermediate criterion 


of confidence. 


XIETY 
ut the origins of guilt feel- 
behavioristic treatment of 
ve mentioned earlier. This theoretical 


treatment has emphasized the role of severity of punishment 
as responsible for the restraint of socially disapproved behavior, 
and this emphasis suggests the possibility that severity of pun- 
ishment is the sole factor that contributes to this restraint and 
to the development of guilt feelings. Guilt feelings, according 
to this hypothesis, are just one form that anxiety about punish- 
ment may take, so that there would be no very important dis- 
tinction between fear of external punishment and fear of guilt. 
The fear of guilt is merely one of a variety of specific types of 
behavior that may be elicited by a broadly generalized fear of 


external punishment. 


Tue 
IE ROLE or SOCIALIZATION AN 


will test abo 


The first hypothesis we 
s out of the 


edia : 
: gs is one which grow 
Ocialization that we ha 


From this hypothesis be predicted a positive 
correlation between our index of patient responsibility and the 
average socialization anxiety in the five systems of child be- 
havior we have dealt with. The relation between these two vari- 


there would 
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n ion is 
ables is shown in Table 16. It will be seen that the me E 
indeed a positive one. Societies with a high average sociai = 
tion anxiety tend to be higher on the index of patient respon 


Js dama i : jalization 
bility than do societies which are low in average socializa 
anxiety, 


; and 
TABLE 16. Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness an 
Average Socialization Anxiety 
zodi 
(The name of each society is preceded by the value op 
for it on the index of patient responsibility, and followed y 
value obtained for it on average socialization anxiety.) 


A y ra dian 
Societies below the median Societies above the rie 
on average socialization on average socializatio 


anxiety anxiety 
21 Maori 12 
17 Dobuans 16 
17 Navaho 13 
16 Alorese 13 
Societies above 15 Hopi 12 
the median 14 Kwoma 13 
on patient 18 Pukapukans 11 14 Manus 12 
responsibility 14 Lakher ll 13 Chamorro 14 
12 Yakut 10 12 Dahomeans 13 
10 Lepcha l1 11 Arapesh 12 
10 Papago ll 11 Chiricahua 14 
9 Marquesans 10 9 Azande 13 
9 Siriono 9 9 Samoans 12 
9 Teton 1G} 8 Kwakiutl 12 
Societies below 9 Tikopia 8 6 Tanala 18 
the median 8 Bena 9 5 Lesu 12 
on patient 8 Wogeo 11 4 Rwala 14 
responsibility 7 Ainu 11 4 Thonga 13 
6 Kurtatchi l1 2 Chagga 13 

5 Comanche 9 


5 Trobrianders 11 
1 Chenchu 9 
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ner this relationship is statistically sig- 
: coefficient seems appropriate, as both 
variables are fairly symmetrical in distribution. The correlation 
coefficient takes account of the exact numerical values of both 
variables, The coefficient has been calculated and found to be 
+0.29. For the number of our cases, the probability that a posi- 
tive correlation of this magnitude would arise purely through 
random error is less than 5%, and we may conclude that we have 
significant evidence of the existence of the predicted relation- 
ship. 

The absolute value of 
the measure of socializa 


In order to test whet! 
nificant, a correlation c 


the correlation found here is low. Since 
tion anxiety is an average of separate 


measures for the five systems of behavior, it is worth inquiring 
into the relation of patient responsibility to each of those five 
measures separately. Perhaps the modest correlation coefficient 
obtained for the average covers up 8 Very high relationship with 
some one or two of those measures and a complete lack of re- 
lationship with the others. ‘Another reason for doing this is that 
two of the specific anxieties have been specified in Freudian 
theory as particularly relevant to the development of the super- 
ego and to guilt. The final conversion of external to internalized 

at the time of the 


or superego controls has been said to come 2° | 
resolution of the Oedipus dilemma, when the child consolidates 


his identification with a parent of the same sex. If it can be said 
that the resolution of the Oedipus dilemma is accentuated by 
the severity of sex training, then the severity of socialization of 
this system of behavior should be correlated positively with our 
index of guilt. Aggression js a second system which might be 
particularly relevant to another possible source of guilt feelings 
—that of self aggression oT aggression turned inward. The au- 
thors of Frustration and Aggression (Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, and Sears, 1939, P- 48) suggest that this form of ag- 
gression should be related to the degree of inhibition of more 
direct forms of aggression. Thus guilt, if this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, should be related to socialization anxiety with respect to 
aggression. For the above reasons We have calculated the rela- 
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= “Lele . . . nxiet 
tion between patient responsibility and socialization a y 


for each of the five systems of behavior. We will not peri 
full tables identifying the various societies for each ol wri 
relationships, but do present in Table 17 the correlation 
efficients which summarize the relationships. 


TABLE 17. Relation Between P: 
Socialization Anxiety in Each of F 
in Correlation Coefficients (each c 


a . and 
atient Responsibility for rote 
ive Systems of Behavior, as Express 
efficient is based on 35 cases) 


Correlation of ; 
socialization anxiety with 


System of behavior patient responsibility 
Oral +0.25 
Anal +0.06 
Sexual +0.02 
Dependence +0.18 
Aggression +0.28 


The effects of the se 


cal 
of guilt suggest in the first place that there is indeed a genera 


tion anxiety in any system of be- 
ships are positive in direction an 

ngly high. As far as the hypotheses 
and aggression systems are concerned, 
is some confirmation of the latter, the 


the 5% level of confidence, but no 
confirmation for the former, the relati 


ough not significant relationship 
anxiety and patient responsibility 
he psychoanalytic notion of a re- 
ation and the su 


for the Particular influence of 
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aggressive system. There seems to 


oe a positive relationship between these two antecedents 
and the tendency for the patient to blame himself for having 
gest a very close rela- 


gotten ill. But the evidence does not sugg 
tionship between these variables. To the extent that we can place 
faith in our indices to measure the theoretical variables they are 
intended to measure, we may conclude that an interpretation 
of guilt feelings as reflecting almost solely the strength of either 
over-all socialization anxiety or aggression anxiety is not satis- 
factory, and are encouraged to look for other variables that may 
also have an important influence on the tendency for people to 7 


feel guilt. 


socialization anxiety in the 


Tur ROLE or INITIAL NURTURANCE 
hree hypotheses which have 


We come now to the first of the t 
s by psychoanalytic theory 


been most directly suggested to u 
about the development of the superego: Psychoanalytic theory 
bout the love of its par- 


stresses the role of the child’s concern 4 
ents and about the possibility of losing this love. This suggests 


to us the hypothesis that the strength of the superego might 
vary with the strength of this concern, that is with the strength 
of the child’s drive for dependence upon his parents. A strong 
drive for maintenance of an affectionate dependent relationship 
to the parents could provide the background out of which 
further parent-child interaction could develop a strong super- 
ego; a weak drive for maintenance of affectionate dependent 
relationship to the parents would mean that the child lacked 
the necessary structure of internal habits from which a strong 
superego could subsequently be developed in further interaction 


with the parents. 


To test this hypothesis, some sort 
strength of the dependence drive would be most desirable. Un- 


fortunately, we do not have such a direct measure on the soci- 
eties in our sample, and are hat it could be obtained 


doubtful t 
from the ethnographic data available. It is possible, 


of direct measure of the 


at present 
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«ndi- 
however, that the hypothesis might still be tested par. 
rectly. This can be done if we have a measure of the pre one 
pertinent to the development of the dependence ae rest 
possibility is that the strength of the dependence drive ia ee 
function of the initial nurturance of the child by its errs it 
that where the child is very well and indulgently wen aif 
will develop a strong drive for dependence on its pee A 
where it is neglected it will develop only a weak drive Tent? 
pendence. We do have a measure of this possible ana ae: 
the dependence drive, It is the measure of initial indulge “eh 
` the child’s dependence upon its parents, and of the eee d- 
satisfaction potential of dependence. To the extent that T the 
ence drive is built up simply by the parents’ gratification o i 
child’s basic needs for care by adults, we may test the presen ae 
pothesis by testing the relationship between patient ee 
lity and the degree of initial indulgence of dependence in 


ing practices of various societies. 
This relationshi 


Oseness of relations 
—0.06, a negligible qua: 
bsolute magnitude and 
be placed in its giving evidence of 
we can safely conclude, then, is that our hypothesis, as tested 
in this particular way, i 


ceptable evidence of any kind of 


illness,7 


7. Two recent studies of individual differences (Faigin and Hollen- 
berg, 1953; Levin, 1952) do find marked po: 


sitive relations between initial 


hip between the two va 
ntity from the point of view 
of the confidence that may 
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TABLE 18. Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and Initial 
Indulgence of the Child’s Dependence 

ded by the value obtained 
bility, and followed by the 
nce of dependence.) 


(The name of each society is prece 
for it on the index of patient responsi 
value obtained for it on initial indulge: 


ow the median Societies above the median 


Societies bel 
on initial indulgence 


on initial indulgence 


of dependence of dependence 
18 Pukapukans , 15 
17 Dobuans 11 
16 Alorese 12 
Societies above 15 Hopi 14 
the median 14 Lakher 14 21 Maori 16 
on patient 14 Manus 12 17 Navaho 16 
responsibility 12 Dahomeans 15 14 Kwoma 19 
12 Yakut ll 13 Chamorro 17 
11 Chiricahua 18 11 Arapesh 18 
10 Lepcha 14 10 Papago 18 
9 Marquesans 12 9 Azande 18 
9 Samoans 12 9 Siriono 17 
9 Tikopia 12 9 Teton 17 
Societies below 8 Bena 15 8 Wogeo 17 
the median 8 Kwakiutl 14 6 Kurtatchi 16 
on patient 7 Ainu 9 6 Tanala 16 
responsibility 5 Trobrianders 15 5 Comanche 16 
4 Rwala 3 5 Lesu 16 
4 Thonga 14 2 Chagga 16 
1 Chenchu 15 


There are two reasons for which we believe this negative 
finding should not be regarded as very conclusive evidence 
against the fruitfulness and validity of the hypothesis we are 
testing here. One is that the range of variation in degree of 
if the relation between identifica- 
d, these findings give reason for 
have stated here. 


nurturance and degree of identification; 
tion and guilt is what we have assume! 
continued exploration of the hypothesis we 
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nurturance with respect to the customary child training prac- 
tices of various societies may not be great enough to have this 
particular effect. It may be that in the customs of all ae 
children are treated indulgently enough to develop a rae 
ence drive of sufficient strength for subsequent parent-chi 
interaction to lead to the development of guilt feelings, pr 
that additional indulgence does not increase the strength b 
guilt feelings. It is possible, in short, that this variable is signifi Š 
cant only up to a certain point and beyond that has no further 
effect. The deviant families in any society, then, who are un- 
usually neglectful of their children may tend to develop little 
guilt feeling in their children, but there may be little difference 
from one Society to another in this respect. se 
A second reason, and in our opinion a more important one, = 
that we have great doubt about the validity of the indirect index 
we are using here. It is possible that the strength of the depend- 
ence drive is a direct function of degree of nurturance; ob- 
viously, we consider this a sufficiently plausible assumption in 
the present state of scientific knowledge to have warranted test- 
ing our hypothesis by way of this assumption. On the other hand, 
this assumption may well be wrong. There is some evidence, 
for example, which suggests that conflicting expectations in the 
child are a much more important determiner of dependence 
ency of nurturance rather than degree of 

nurturance is the antecedent variable relevant to the strength 
of acquired drive for dependence (Carl, 1949). Inconsistency 


of nurturance is a variable, unfortunately, for which we have no 
index in our analysis of child training practices in these primitive 
societies. 


ROLE oF TYPE or PUNISHMENT 


The second hypothesis which was Suggested to us by psycho- 
analytic theory of superego development has to do with the 
techniques of punishment customarily used by Parents in social- 
izing their children. Psychoanalysts speak of the role of threat- 
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ened loss of the love of the parents in giving rise to the super- 
ego. This feeling of potential loss of parental love, insofar as it 
has an objective basis, must grow largely out of the meaning for 
the child of the punishments he receives from his parents for 
transgressions of cultural rules. 

Now ‘it might be that all punishment of a child by its parents 
has about equally the meaning of potential loss of the parents’ 
love. Freud may have had such a notion in speaking, in a passage 
we have quoted earlier in this chapter, of “threats of punishment, 
which, to the child, mean loss of love.” 

We suspect, however, that different techniques of punishment 
may differ from each other quite strikingly in what they mean 
for the child with respect to his relation to his parents. In order 
to make distinctions relevant to the problem we are discussing, 
however, it is necessary to consider a little further the role that 
this threatened loss of love might have in leading to the develop- 
ment of guilt feelings. It appears to us that this role involves 
keeping the child strongly oriented toward seeking the love 
of his parents, while at the same time arousing uncertainties 
about his attaining this goal. Out of this continued striving for 


love, and conflicting expectations about achieving it, an imita- 
tion of the parents’ evaluative responses might be expected to 
develop because of two functions that such imitation would have 
for the child: (1) Insofar as the child is deprived of the still 
valued love of his parents, self-love or self-admiration may have 
the function of a substitute goal; where the parents refuse ade- 
quate recognition of the child’s good behavior, he is able to 

nternal self-praise which has been 


reward himself by his own i ch 
modeled on their earlier praise of him. (2) The imitation of 
the parents’ evaluative responses would have a further, and per- 
haps more important, function as instrumental responses which 
are conducive to the final attainment of either the original goal 
of the parents’ love or the substitute goal of self-praise. The 

Jf for his bad behavior (self-chiding 


child’s chiding of himse 2 d $ 
which is modeled after the parents earlier evaluations of the 
child’s behavior) serves to inhibit repetition of bad behavior, 


qa 
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ior and the 
and thus facilitates the occurrence of good oe ee 
consequent obtaining of rewards from his parents a 
himself, i ted. 
This analysis suggests that the crucial thing about the 
niques of punishment us 
likely to have the dual e 


s at 
techniques of punishment differ in the extent to which o e 
the same time contribute to maintaining the child s orien basis 
toward this goal. We sought to distinguish on just ia bh otk 
among the techniques of punishment by parents mesh: mei our 
judges made ratings of custom potential for the societies i 
sample. si 
There were three techniques of punishment in our any by 
which seemed likely to have this double effect: paan aud 
denial of love, punishment by threats of denial of rewat oa 


punishment by threats of ostracism, These may be called love 
oriented techniques of discipline. ’ ed 
On the other hand, there were three techniques which seem 
likely to tend on the whole to interfere with the child’s ae 
tion toward seeking the love of his parents. They are physic 


Se seems likely, when used by parents, 
to have to a considerable q 


d to avoi 
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to expect continued maintenance of strivings for parental af- 
fection and also some reason to expect the development of 
avoidances, and we could see no basis for making any a priori 
judgment about the balance of these two. It should be noted, 
finally, that the same thing is to some extent true of the two 
groups of punishment techniques singled out above for atten- 
tion in connection with the hypothesis to be tested here. We 
do not argue that denial of love has no tendency to produce 
avoidance of the parents; we do not argue that physical punish- 
ment is completely inconsistent with maintenance of strivings 
for parental affection. We would suppose that the effects of 
either of these would vary a great deal according to the detailed 
character of the punishment and according to the cultural set- 
ting in which it occurred. We are only suggesting that on the 
average it is reasonable to expect the difference we have de- 
scribed between these two groups of disciplinary techniques. 

Tn order to test the relation of guilt feelings to this difference, 
it is necessary to decide how to obtain a suitable measure of the 
importance of these punishment techniques. Our judges made a 
rating of the custom potential of each of these six techniques 
of punishment by parents. There were a great many disagree- 
ments among judges, and a great many omissions. The dis- 
agreements arose in part out of failure of the judges to distin- 
guish consistently among the three techniques placed together 
in the first group ( denial of love, threats of denial of reward, 
and threats of ostracism), and among two of the three tech- 
niques placed together in the second group (physical punish- 
ment and threats of physical punishment). As our first step, 


therefore, we decided to consider for each judge simply the 
f the three techniques which 


hi ing hi e to any o: 
ighernrating ee iE group. A second step was 


we have placed together in nd 
o treat the instances of omissions, that 


is, absence of a rating by a judge for one group of techniques 


in a given society. There were enough omissions so that to have 
included in our sample only societies for which all judges made 
all the relevant ratings would have left us with too few societies 


a decision about how t 
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to have made any test. We decided to assume, therefore, jee 
the absence of a rating could be taken as evidence of gente 
or low importance of the given technique and that we mee 
therefore give it a value of zero. This did not seem to be as 8 a 
an assumption as it was in the case of explanations of illne : 
because on the whole the information on disciplinary none 
was not nearly as full as the information on explanations 0 A 
ness. To counter this difficulty, we decided that only the te 
rating of the two groups of punishment techniques shou be 
considered, not the absolute rating of a single group (for 3 
seemed likely that low ratings arising from inadequate e 
tion might affect about equally, on the whole, the ratings on a 
two groups of techniques). Accordingly, we added toget st 
the ratings of the three judges for each group of techniques 6 
punishment, and then took the difference between the ye 
measures so obtained. This provided us with a measure of t E 
relative importance of love-oriented techniques, in compar S 
with non-love-oriented techniques of punishment by parents, 
for each society in our sample. : 

We may now state the hypothesis to be tested in this section, 
in the form in which it became possible to test it. The hypothesis 
is that relative importance of love-oriented techniques of pua 
ishment by parents will þe positively correlated with the im- 
portance of patient responsibility in the explanation of uaea 
In Table 19 we present the data that are pertinent to the test 0 
this hypothesis. It is clear that for the 35 societies available for 
this test there is a positive relationship as predicted. 

When a correlation coefficient is calculated from these data, 
its value is found to be only +-0.10, which is a negligible out- 
come. It is noteworthy, however, that there are a few societies 
which have very deviant scores on the relative importance of 
love-oriented techniques, This fact suggests to us that this is a 
case where it is proper to place greater reliance on a method 
of statistical analysis which does not take account of the exact 
scores on this variable, but merely considers the difference (in 
patient responsibility) between societies above and below the 
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TABLE 19. Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and Rela- 
tive Importance of Love-oriented Techniques of Punishment by Parents 


(The name of each society is preceded by the value obtained for 
it on the index of patient responsibility, and followed by the 


value obi 


techniques.) 


Societies above 
the median 

on patient 
responsibility 


Societies below 
the median 

on patient 
responsibility 


median on the relative impo 
This is the t technique, whic. 
chapters where one variable 


tween presence and absence, 
lated for these data, it is found t 


tained for it on the relative importance of love-oriented 


Societies below the median Societies above the median 
on relative importance of 
love-oriented techniques 


on relative importance of 
love-oriented techniques 


of punishment 


18 Pukapukans 
17 Dobuans 
14 Lakher 

13 Chamorro 
12 Dahomeans 
11 Chiricahua 


9 Azande 
9 Tikopia 
8 Bena 

7 Ainu 

6 Kurtatchi 
5 Comanche 
5 Lesu 

4 Rwala 

4 Thonga 
2 Chagga 
1 Chenchu 


—8 
—16 
—13 
—14 
—14 
—16 


—18 
—15 
—12 
-l1l 

—9 
—16 

—7 
—20 
—11 
—1l 

—9 


of punishment 


21 Maori 

17 Navaho 
16 Alorese 
15 Hopi 

14 Kwoma 
14 Manus 
12 Yakut 

11 Arapesh 
10 Lepcha 
10 Papago 


9 Marquesans 
9 Samoans 

9 Siriono 

9 Teton 

8 Kwakiutl 

8 Wogeo 

6 Tanala 

5 Trobrianders 


rtance of love-oriented techniques. 
h we have also employed in earlier 
was treated as simply varying be- 
or high and low. When t is calcu- 
o have the value of 1.77, which 
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is significant at the 5% point. We believe it is proper to ere 
that we have some dependable evidence of the predicte me 
tionship, that guilt feelings as measured by patient responsi = 
for illness are related to the relative importance of se ee 
techniques in the punishment of children by their parents. 


relationshi 
certainly there is no evidence to suggest a very close relationship 
here.® 


THE ROLE OF THE AGENT OF SOCIALIZATION 


si a 
Psychoanalytic theory assigns to the parents a ee one 
the development of the child’s superego and hence guilt e A 
Since parents generally play the major caretaking and nur slei 
role with respect to their children, they are the primary m ding 
for the identification on which the superego is based = R 
to psychoanalytic theory. So far as we know, pee ae 
have not systematically discussed the question of the effec oe 
Superego development of variation from one family to idl 
in the relative importance of the parents’ role in the mca ne 
of the child. One might draw from psychoanalytic theory, i 5 
ever, the tentative hypothesis that where the parents Poa si É 
important role in the socialization of their children, the childre 


will tend to develop weaker superegos than where the parents 
play a more important role. 

IE we are to test this h 
cross-cultural data, we n 


of the parents’ role in s 


ypothesis in more specific form for our 
eed an index of the relative importance 
Ocialization in the customary meget 
of the societies in our sample. We did not have our judges make 
a direct rating of the importance of the parents. They did, mics 
ever, make some more detailed ratings from which a usab e 
index can be derived. In the part of our analysis sheet which 
dealt with techniques of punishment used in socialization, rat- 


8. The plausibility of the hypothesis we are testing here is also in- 
creased by the fact that Faigin and Hollenberg (1953) and MacKinnon 


(1938) have obtained evidence in confirmation of it in studies of individual 
differences. 
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ings were made separately for each technique as employed by 
each of the following categories of person: parents, relatives, 
nonrelatives in the community at large, and socialization spe- 
cialists (i.e., teachers, priests, chief, or any other person whose 
role called for him to take a formal and distinctive part in the 
socialization of children who were not his relatives). We thus 
had ratings of the importance of each technique of punishment 
as practiced (if at all) by each kind of agent of socialization. 
The maximum importance of any technique of punishment as 
practiced by a given agent could then be used as a rough index 
of the importance of that agent in the socialization process.” 
These ratings are thus essentially the same ones that we have 
dealt with in the preceding section, where we were concerned 
only with the techniques of punishment used by a single agent, 
the parents. The use of the ratings is hampered by the same 
difficulties described there, and we have attempted to deal with 
the difficulties in exactly the same way. Since we felt that a 
measure which compared two sets of categories on the analysis 
sheet was essential, as in the previous section, we decided in 
this case to compare the importance of parents as socializing 
agents with the importance of specialists or nonrelatives in gen- 
whichever of these two had the higher rating for a given 


. The measure with which we emerge, then, is one of 
arents in comparison with agents 


ated to the child. Relatives other 


eral ( 


society ) 
the relative importance of p 
of socialization who are unrel 


ed that some agent (e-g-, specialists) might make 


important use of some one technique of punishment and yet play a rela- 
the total socialization process. With this diffi- 


tively unimportant role in l 
oe in er we also tried as another index the sum of the ratings for all 
techniques of punishment as used by a given agent of socialization. While 
this index gives specific values which are very different from those given 
5 outcome of the test of the 


i the 
impler index we actually used, r ; 
e determined by the t test, turns out to be identical with that 


obtained through the simpler index. It is unfortunate, however, that we 
have to depend on either of these indirect indices instead of having ob- 
tained the direct rating by our judges which would be more clearly per- 


tinent to the hypothesis. 


9. It might be argu 
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than parents have been left out of consideration on the LA ee 
that the effects of punishment by them should be inter abaid, 
between the effects of punishment by parents, on the ee hand. 
and punishment by unrelated individuals on the ot a en is 
The specific hypothesis to be tested in this ae a wae? 
as follows: The strength of guilt feelings characterizing “sibil 
ety, as measured by the custom potential of patient ae ear 
ity for illness, will be positively related to the relative me er a5 
of parents, as contrasted with nonrelatives and p a, 
agents of socialization. In Table 20 we present the = wile 
to a test of this hypothesis. Again, the results are ig Sie a 
predicted direction. Societies in which the index se wish 
importance of parents in socialization is above the me a per 
to have a greater degree of patient responsibility than e 
eties in which the index of relative importance of paren 
socialization is below the median. tecor 
This finding, however, is not statistically significant. T a 08 
relation coefficient calculated from these data is only J È ie 
an entirely insignificant figure. For the same reason as F aa 
previous section, we believe the t test is more appropriate q a 
the value of E however, is only 0.92, also to be considere A 
tical significance. We therefore wi é 
positive relationship as a genui d 
hich would continue to be foun 
nt samples of societies available to 


ys in which essentially this same hypothesis 
we will cite the results obtained by et 
nfirmatory value, even though they also 
are for the most part not Statistically significant. aad 

Tt might be Supposed that the comparison between the mi 
portance of parents and of unrelated persons as agents of socia ; 
ization would not be particularly relevant on the grounds pe 
the parents always have so much the more important role tha 
slight variations in this comparison would not be expected be 
have a great deal of significance. So far as we can judge, the 


There are other wa 
might be tested, and 


methods for their co: 
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TABLE 20. Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and Rela- 
tive Importance of Parents, in Comparison with Unrelated Persons, as 


Agents of Socialization 


(The name of each society is preceded by the value obtained 
for it on the index of patient responsibility, and followed by the 
value obtained for it on the index of relative importance of 


parents.) 


Societies below the median Societies above the median 
on relative importance of on relative importance of 


parents as agents of parents as agents of 
socialization socialization 
21 Maori 9 


18 Pukapukans 13 


17 Navaho —4 17 Dobuans 16 
Societies above 16 Alorese {$ 14 Lakher 18 
the median 15 Hopi T 14 Manus 10 
on patient 14 Kwoma 5 13 Chamorro 12 
responsibility 11 Arapesh 8 12 Dahomeans 13 
11 Chiricahua 0 12 Yakut 9 
10 Papago 4 10 Lepcha 10 
9 Marquesans 6 9 Azande 18 
9 Samoans 4 9 Siriono 13 
9 Teton 2 9 Tikopia 9 
Societies below 8 Bena 8 7 Ainu ll 
the median 8 Kwakiutl 5 6 Tanala 12 
on patient 8 Wogeo 7 5 Comanche 13 
responsibility 6 Kurtatchi 2 5 Lesu 11 
5 Trobrianders 7 1 Chenchu 9 
4 Rwala 5 
4 Thonga 3 
2 Chagga 6 


parents certainly do have the more important role in all of the 


35 societies in our sample; yet there was one society (the 
Navaho) for which by our particular index the importance of 
unrelated persons turns out to have a higher rating than the 
importance of relatives, but we suspect this is attributable to the 
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peculiarities of our index and does not really mean that in this 
society the over-all role of parents in socialization is less im- 
portant than the over-all role of unrelated persons. 

From this criticism one might proceed to the suggestion that 
in comparing agents of socialization in various societies, the 
dominant role of the parents should be taken for granted. The 
relevant question might be then concerned with what agents 
of socialization play the most important secondary role. Other 
relatives of the child are likely to have a relationship to him 
somewhat akin to the relationship of his parents; to the extent 
that the secondary place in socialization is taken by other rela- 
tives, then, rather than by unrelated persons, a tendency toward 
a relatively strong superego might be predicted. On the other 
hand, to the extent that the more important secondary role is 
played by unrelated persons rather than by relatives, one might 
predict a tendency toward a somewhat weaker superego on the 
average. To be sure, in view of the likely assumption that the 
role of the parents is typically much greater than either of these, 
this difference might not be very large or consistent. 

With little expectation of great consistency we have none the 
less tested this relation with our data, employing for relatives 
an index exactly parallel to the ones we have already described 
for parents and for unrelated persons and then obtaining for 
each society the difference between this index and that for un- 
related persons. This difference we have then related to our 
index of patient responsibility for illness. The results ar 
sented in Table 21. The tabulated data do indicate a positive 
relationship, as predicted from the general hypothesis we are 
testing. But the relationship here also is one in which little con- 
fidence may be placed. The correlation coefficient calculated 
from these data is only +0.18, and the value of t is only 0.64. 
We can draw no definite conclusion here either. 

This comparison between the importance of the secondary 
roles in socialization of relatives and unrelated persons suggested 


to us one final test of the hypothesis we are considering in this 


section. Granted that the role of the parents is in general the 


e pre- 
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TABLE 21. Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and Rela- 
tive Importance of Relatives (Other than Parents), in Comparison with 
Unrelated Persons, as Agents of Socialization 


(The name of each society is preceded by the value obtained 
for it on the index of patient responsibility, and followed by the 
value obtained for it on the index of relative importance of 


relatives.) 


Societies below the median Societies above the median 
on relative importance of on relative importance of 
relatives as secondary relatives as secondary ` 
agents of socialization agents of socialization 


18 Pukapukans 12 
17 Dobuans 13 


Societies above 16 Alorese 4 
the median 21 Maori 0 15 Hopi 8 
on patient 17 Navaho —7 14 Manus 4 
responsibility 14 Kwoma —1 13 Chamorro 3 

14 Lakher 0 12 Dahomeans 10 

11 Arapesh =8 10 Lepcha 2 

11 Chiricahua —12 10 Papago 2 

9 Azande 0 9 Samoans 5 

9 Marquesans 0 9 Tikopia 5 

9 Siriono —3 8 Bena 7 

9 Teton —6 5 Comanche 7 
Societies below 8 Kwakiutl 1 5 Trobrianders 5 
the median 8 Wogeo —1 4 Rwala 3 
on patient 7 Ainu 0 1 Chenchu 3 
responsibility 6 Kurtatchi —2 

6 Tanala —3 

5 Lesu 0 

4 Thonga —2 

2 Chagga —2 


principal one, certain variations among primitive societies in 
rules of residence might be expected to have an effect on the 
relative importance of other relatives and nonrelatives as sec- 
ondary socializers. At one extreme, in 22 societies in our sample 
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i i ximity to the 
i takes up residence in close proxin 
2 ona ace of one tf them, and which family is e 
iy res (matrilocal or patrilocal rule of residence). This 
ad boned implies the availability of other relatives as fellow house- 
cus 


wer degree 
in the soci- 


cases on one side of the comparison (t = 2,59) ,10 ; 
There is a third group of societies for which the rules of resi- 
dence seem likely to be intermediate between these first two 


for the role of relatives and non- 
relatives as secondary sociali 


those for which he had alre 
Structure (1949). For one 
available, 
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lished role of the relatives in the rearing of the couple’s children. 
This group also includes one society in which a couple lives in 
proximity to the husband’s maternal uncle—that is, with rela- 
tives who are not the relatives by whom either husband or wife 
was reared. This group of societies does indeed turn out to be 
intermediate in the mean index of patient responsibility, with 
a mean of 8.8, The difference between this group and either of 
the extreme groups is not statistically significant." 

The outcome of this indirect test of the effect of the agent of 
socialization upon the development of guilt, then, is to provide 
stronger support for the hypothesis than was obtained by the 
more direct tests. 

We feel that the unsystematic evidence of casual observation 
within our society offers some tentative evidence in favor of 
this hypothesis. It is consistent with what we would guess to be 
the facts about social class differences in typical personality 
as related to class differences in child rearing. The middle class 
in our society (and in Western European civilization more gen- 
erally) is commonly believed to have a stronger average tend- 
ency toward guilt feelings than either the lower or the upper 
class; and it also appears to be true that the parents have a much 
more predominant role in socialization in the customary prac- 
tices of the middle class than in either the lower or the upper 
class. 

We should point out, finally, that this hypothesis is not entirely 
independent of the one we have considered in the previous sec- 
tion of this chapter. If a predominant role of the parents, and 
secondarily of other relatives, in the socialization of the child 
makes for a strong superego, this may be partly because the love- 
oriented techniques of discipline are more likely to be used by 
them than by unrelated individuals. It is clear to common-sense 
consideration that the love-oriented techniques are better suited 


11. It might be argued that the avunculocal society should have been 
classified, for our purposes, with the neolocal societies. The effect of this 
would be to make the difference between the two extreme groups even 
more significant. 
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to the role of parent or relative in our society; this is confirmed 
as a more general phenomenon by the results of our analysis 
of child training practices in primitive societies, for our judges 
rarely found evidence of the use of the love-oriented techniques 
by persons unrelated to the child. 


THE ROLE OF AGE OF SOCIALIZATION 


The final hypothesis we propose to test in this chapter is that 
the development of strong tendencies toward guilt feelings is 
favored by early socialization. There are three distinct lines of 
reasoning that all suggest this hypothesis. We will indicate these 
lines of reasoning, present the results relevant to the hypothesis 
in general, and then see whether any of the detailed results offer 
any evidence to support one rather than another of these lines of 
reasoning as the correct explanation of the findings. 


The three arguments which might lead to this hypothesis are 
as follows: 


1. If, as has been suggested in the preceding sections of this 


chapter, denial of love plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of the superego, then the timing of socialization might 
be expected to be a relevant variable. This implication follows 


from the fact that a child’s need for love, or in other words the 


strength of his de endence dri s} jary wi y 
the child is still rolati vv should vary with age. When 


atively helpless, withdrawal of love should 
asa disciplinary technique than 
loped habits of self-reliance and 
by himself. Thus, if early social- 
acy of denial of love, it should 
nan late socialization, 

early socialization is on the whole 
ation. At an early age the child, 
sie be ai c p tnatriny and lesser ang 

T 4 

stronger anxiety than would be mee loa "in Chee 
cross-cultural evidence indicates 
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that this appears to be the fact; societies with early socialization 
in any system of behavior tend to socialize more severely than 
do societies which attempt it only at a later age. Hence the hy- 
pothesis (the first one tested in this chapter) that strength of 
superego is a function of general severity of socialization should 
lead to a prediction of the present hypothesis as well. 

8. The third line of reasoning proceeds from the observation 
that our index of guilt feeling is one which depends upon a 
broad generalization of guilt feelings acquired in socialization. 
The child is originally made to feel guilty about actual trans- 
gressions of cultural rules. Our index has to do, however, with 
the point whether in the face of illness a person is led to suppose 
that he must have done something wrong even if he was not 
aware of it at the time. Such a broad generalization may well be 
seen as an inappropriate or unrealistic generalization, Now here 
again, the lesser maturity and learning attainment of the very 
young child would lead one to expect this consequence to a 
greater degree than would be found in the older child or adult. 
Dollard and Miller have made this point very effectively with 
respect to the fear of punishment acquired in the course of 
socialization,!* stressing in their account the role of the child’s 
changing capacity for making appropriate discriminations (par- 
ticularly in view of his increasing command of language). What 
is true for anxiety acquired simply through fear of punishment 
should be equally true for anxiety acquired through a more com- 
plex process of identification—that inappropriate generalization 
is more likely if the anxiety is established at an early age than 
if it is established at a later age. 

All three of these lines of reasoning, then, lead to a general 
prediction that the age of socialization in any system of behavior 
should be negatively correlated with the resulting strength of 
superego and hence with our index of patient responsibility, 
In order to test this prediction we have made use of the esti- 
mated ages of onset of training which we have already referred 


12. Cf, for example, their discussion of the effects of early vs. late 
toilet training (Dollard and Miller, 1950, pp. 188-140). 
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to in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. These estimates are available for five 
aspects of socialization—weaning, toilet training, modesty train- 
ing, control of heterosexual play, and independence training— 
and in Table 22 we present the results for each of these aspects 
in turn. 


TABLE 22. Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and Esti- 
mated Age at Onset of Various Aspects of Socialization 


The upper part of the table shows the mean index of _ 
responsibility for societies with various estimated ages at onse 
of each aspect of socialization; in parentheses after each mean 
is shown the number of societies on which it is based. The age 
intervals are not of uniform size, having been selected to avoid 
excessive bunching or spreading of cases in any of the five dis- 
tributions. In the last line of the table are correlation coeffi- 
cients expressing the closeness of relation between the index of 
patient responsibility and estimated age at onset of each aspect 
of socialization. Coefficients marked with an asterisk are signifi- 


cant at the 5% point; those marked with two asterisks are sig- 
nificant at the 1% point. 


ASPECT OF SOCIALIZATION 


Trainingin Inde- 
Modesty heterosexual pendence 
Age at onset Weaning 


training training inhibition training 
Below 1.0 11.0(2) 4.0 (2) 
1.0 to 1.9 11.6(5) 11.9(8) 


Toilet 


20t024  1LO(10)  117(7) 15.8 (4) 
2.5 to 2.9 9.1(9)  9.0(1) 9.9(8) 
3.0 to 8.9 95(4) — 14.0(1) 13.8(4) 9.0(9) 
4005.9  40(2) 8001) 10.5(3) 9.2(11) 
6.0 t079 9.2(5) 12.1(7)  6.0(1) 
8.0 to 9.9 9.0(3) 

10.0 and above 9.0(1) 5.5 (4) 

Correlation 

coefficient —0,.42°° 


+0.21 —0.50° —0.74°° —0,34° 


There is a marked Consistency in the results presented in this 
table. In general, the mean index of patient responsibility shows 
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a steady decline with increasing age of socialization. Exceptions 
of appreciable magnitude to this generalization occur only in 
instances where the mean for a given age span depends upon a 
very small number of societies. Tests of statistical significance 
for each of the five relationships may be made by use of the 
coefficient of correlation. The relationship is on the whole quite 
significantly confirmed. For two aspects of socialization—wean- 
ing and training in heterosexual inhibition—the specific rela- 
tionship is highly significant. For two other aspects—modesty 
training and independence training—the relationship reaches 
the 5% significance point. For anal training, finally, the relation- 
ship is not at all significant and in fact reversed in direction. 

Thus we may conclude that the hypothesis of a negative rela- 
tionship between age of socialization and strength of guilt feel- 
ings is strikingly confirmed by our cross-cultural data. 

Now is there any evidence to argue for a choice among the 
three lines of reasoning which each suggested this hypothesis? 
We cannot hope for decisive evidence from our meager data, 
but there are some suggestive indications. 

First of all, the interpretation of this finding as due to the 
negative correlation between age of socialization and severity 
of socialization may be tentatively rejected. We have found a 
much closer relationship of patient responsibility to age of social- 
ization than to severity of socialization. As far as our present 
evidence goes, then, it would be more reasonable to interpret 
the latter relationship as a by-product of the former, than to 
do the reverse. 

Second, there is suggestive evidence that interpretation of 
these findings in terms of the child’s increasing capacity for 
making appropriate discriminations is not entirely adequate. 
This suggestive evidence has to do with the breakdown of the 
relationship between age and patient responsibility at the earli- 
est ages. For two aspects of socialization—weaning and anal 
training—there are instances where a society is judged to start 
socialization before the age of one year. These societies tend 
to have lower indices of patient responsibility than would be 
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expected by extrapolation from the rest of the data. In the case 
of toilet training, the two societies with this very early socializa 
tion have such low indices of patient responsibility that their 
presence leads to a negative correlation for the data as a whole, 
whereas the relationship otherwise is slightly positive. This 
breakdown at an early age cannot confidently be considered 
to be valid in view of the very small number of cases involved. 
Should it be confirmed, however, it appears to be inconsistent 
with interpreting these relationships entirely in terms of the 
child’s capacity for discrimination, for this capacity should cer- 
tainly be much lower still at this early age than in successive 
years, 

The apparent breakdown of th 
ages does, on the other h 
interpretation of the rel 


is relationship at very early 
and, appear to be consistent with an 
ation in terms of identification growing 
out of concern over possible loss of parental love. In the first 
place very early socialization may interfere with the develop- 
ment of the dependence drive upon which this hypothesis de- 
pends; and secondly, the imitation of evaluative responses may 
require a degree of verbal facility which the one-year-old child 
does not yet have. 

Of the three lines of reasoning which we introduced in this 
section, then, the interpretation first offered, of age of socializa- 
tion as relevant to Superego development because of its implica- 
tions in relation to the child’s need for a satisfactory love rela- 


tionship with its parents, seems on the present evidence to offer 
the most sati 


SUMMARY AND Discussron 


We began this chapter b 


y considering the sources of the internal 
responses which, b 


y Winning out in a conflict with the tendency 
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to make overt responses which are unacceptable in the person’s 
cultural setting, serve to prevent transgressions of cultural rules. 
We saw that one important internal response which has this 
function is the fear of external punishment, which originates 
in the experience of external punishment and the threat of it, 
though it may be generalized to many situations in which there 
is little realistic likelihood of incurring punishment. We then 
saw that psychoanalytic theory suggests another important in- 
ternal response which serves the same function but is believed 
to have a different origin. This response is the fear of future feel- 
ings of guilt, and the origin offered for this fear by psychoanaly- 
tic theory is a process of identification with the parents. Our aim 
in this chapter has been to review the relevant cross-cultural 
evidence to see whether it offers any support for the psycho- 
analytic view that inhibition of transgression is in part depend- 
ent upon this second, more complex process rather than being 
basically dependent upon simple fear of external punishment 
even where the person’s conscious fear is of his own guilt feel- 
ings. 

We have made this exploration by use of an index of the ex- 
tent to which the patient himself is blamed for his becoming ill. 
This appears to be a useful, though not the best possible, index 
of the extent to which members of a society experience the con- 
scious feelings of guilt and fear of guilt to which psychoanalysis 
calls attention in its account of this supposed second process 
by which possible transgressions are inhibited. 

We first tested the relation of our index of patient responsi- 
bility to the over-all severity of socialization, in order to see 
whether there is such a high relation here as to suggest that feel- 
ings of guilt are just a by-product of strong anticipation of ex- 
ternal punishment. We found that this relationship, while statis- 
tically significant, is not very high; the same is true of severity 
of socialization in the aggressive system alone. We were en- 
couraged to test the further hypotheses that were suggested to 
us by the psychoanalytic account of the origins of guilt feelings. 

The outcome of the rest of the chapter is to offer some tenta- 
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tive evidence in support of the importance ofa process of sapie 
ization through identification, with origins akin to those ascribe 
to it in psychoanalytic theory. One of the specific hypotheses 
concerned with the role of degree of initial nurturance was not 
confirmed at all by the cross-cultural evidence. For all the other 
hypotheses there was some positive evidence. Only in the = 
of hypotheses about techniques of socialization and about the 
age of socialization was the major evidence statistically signifi- 
cant. The consistency of confirmation however, not only of 
several hypotheses but with several distinct tests in the case of 
two of the hypotheses, leads us to the conclusion that we have 
strong tentative evidence for the importance, as a variable in 
socialization, of a distinct process of socialization through identi- 
fication. 

We will conclude this chapter, then, with an 
coherent interp 
We have thus 
scattered fashi 
loosely organi 
us see wheth 
into a coherent account i 

We suggest that the bas 
through identification is one of the c 


» tor it is conformity rather 
eviously led to parental love. 


Serve the same instrumental 


e child’s Striving still in actuality for the 
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love of the parents. Like the striving for self-love, this striving 
too would be expected to be more intense when parental love is 
withheld at a time when the child strongly needs to be loved. 
Reinforcement of self-blame through renewed parental love 
may be a powerful influence on the initial development of feel- 
ings of guilt, though we would suspect that their continued 
maintenance throughout life is dependent upon the taking over 
of the parent’s role by the person’s own imitation of their evalua- 
tive responses. 

In the light of this general interpretation of the process of 
identification we find that our hypothesis about the role of 
initial strength of dependence drive is relevant because it has 
to do with the strength of the drive for parental reward whose 
frustration leads to the substitution of self-reward. In the form 
in which we tested this hypothesis, by making use of a measure 
of degree of initial nurturance of the young child, we failed to 
confirm it; but for reasons which we have already indicated we 
feel this hypothesis merits continued consideration. 

Our hypothesis about the role of techniques of punishment 
is relevant for much the same reason. The techniques which we 
have termed love-oriented techniques favor the development of 
guilt feelings because they threaten the child’s attainment of the 
goal of parental love yet keep him oriented toward that goal 
rather than encouraging primarily avoidance of the parents, 

It is interesting to note that clinical evidence suggests that loss 
of love may have a similar effect even when it is brought about, 
not by discipline, but by the death of a loved person. It has 
frequently been observed that a bereaved wife, for example, will 
adopt characteristics of her deceased husband, as though she 
were attempting to make up for the loss of a loved person by 
attempting to be that person (see, for example, Lindemann, 
1944). In other words, identification here too becomes a means 
of retaining love in a substitute form by playing the nurtyrant 
and loving role of the lost person. 

Our hypothesis about the role of the agent of socialization is 
more diverse in its possible relations to the general interpreta- 
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tion we are offering. In the first place, as we indicated earlier, 
the suggested relationship here may just be a special case of the 
dependence of guilt feelings upon love-oriented techniques of 
punishment, since these techniques are used primarily by par- 
ents and other relatives and not by unrelated persons. In the 
second place, an important role in socialization assigned to 
nonrelatives and especially to specialists may interfere with the 
development of guilt feelings because the child is then being 
disciplined by people with whom he does not have the intimate 
contact and knowledge out of which a widespread imitation of 
their evaluative responses could develop. Finally, where an 
important role in negative discipline is assigned to people out- 
side the family, the parents may be able to maintain a con- 
sistently nurturant attitude toward the child. Thus, if our hy- 
pothesis about the effects of denial of love upon identification 
is correct, the child will not be motivated to adopt the parental 
role in evaluation of his own behavior and will instead retain 
the dependent role of infancy, expecting and presumably re- 
ceiving love from his parents no matter what he does. 

Our hypothesis and findings about the age of socialization, 
lastly, are relevant to our general interpretation because they 
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CHAPTER 12. Origins of the Fear of Others 


Wuy po some people fear that their fellow human beings wish 
to do them harm? Why do some people imagine the world to 
be filled with supernatural beings who wish them ill? And why 
do others confidently expect that their fellows and the super- 
natural will be either indifferent or positively benevolent toward 
them? 

In this chapter we will test certain hypotheses that may be 
offered in explanation of why people vary in these respects, 
First it seems desirable to give a more precise notion of how 
we propose to measure fear of others. 


Tue MEASURE OF FEAR OF OTHERS 


Here, as in preceding chapters, our measure of typical person- 
ality characteristics in the members of a society is based on the 
customs with respect to illness found in that society. Beliefs 
about the causes of illness are here made use of again. Certain 
beliefs about the agent responsible for causing illness appear 
to provide a suitable index of the custom potential of fear of 
others. These beliefs fall into two general groups: the belief 
that the agents are living persons (other than the patient), and 
the belief that they are supernatural beings. We assume here 
that the custom potential of a belief that illness is caused by a 
particular category of beings may be used as an index of the 
degree to which that category of beings is feared by the mem- 
bers of a society. 

Fear of other human beings was represented primarily by 
three items on the analysis sheet used by our judges. One is the 
belief that illness is due to the agency of a specialist in sorcery; 
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a second is the belief that illness is due to the agency of a non- 
specialist—that is, any member of the society is likely to act as 
a sorcerer to produce illness; the third is the belief that sorcerers 
are responsible for illness, but without clear evidence as to 
whether they are specialists or ordinary members of the society. 
The judge’s aim was, first of all, to rate the custom potential of 
each of the first two more clearly defined beliefs; only if the 
evidence was too vague to permit this precision was he then 
to rate the third and more vaguely defined belief, 

Fear of supernatural beings, or spirits, was represented by 
four items on the analysis sheet. Three of these were clearly 
defined items whose custom potential was to be rated if the 
evidence permitted. One of these is the belief that illness is 
brought about by spirits of the dead; a second is the belief that 
illness is brought about by other spi 
is the belief that it is brought about by 
A fourth item to be used where the evide 


entirely vague is the belief that illness is brou 
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spirits, could then be added together to give an over-all measure 
of the custom potential of fear of others. The first results we 
will present are based on these three measures: the custom po- 
tential of fear of human beings, of fear of spirits, and of these 
two together. 

The two judges who rated the ethnographic material on ex- 
planations of illness were both able to make these judgments 
rather uniformly. We have considered the rare instances where 
no entry was made as providing evidence of a low degree of 
attribution of illness to the kind of causal agent involved, and 
have treated them as ratings of zero (on a scale which otherwise 
went from 1 to 6 for each judge). Since ratings were thus avail- 
able for all societies, we have generally used in this chapter only 
those societies for which confident judgments were made for 
the variables of child training, as this restriction leaves us with 
a workable number of societies for testing most hypotheses. 
Where the hypothesis requires the use of an average of several 
childhood measures, however, the number of societies for which 
all those measures are confident is very small; in those instances 
we have also cited results obtained by using all societies for 
which all those measures reach at least our intermediate crite- 


rion of confidence. 


FEAR or OTHERS AS GENERALIZED FEAR 


The first hypothesis we will consider is that unrealistic fear of 
others arises by generalization from the objects of realistic fears. 
Since this generalization is, more or less by definition, inap- 
propriate or unrealistic, it may be spoken of as overgeneraliza- 
tion. But this term does not imply any special mechanism. The 
familiar psychological principle of generalization may be ade- 
quate to explain why this should occur, the principle that re- 

1. Since the two measures that were added together to yield this over- 
all measure had similar distributions, we saw no need here (as we did in 


the case of an over-all measure of guilt in the previous chapter) to trans- 
form the separate measures into normalized scales before adding them 


together. 
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sponses first learned in the presence of certain stimuli may then 
be evoked by stimuli which have some similarity to those origi- 
nal stimuli. In the present instance, fear learned as a response 
to parents as stimuli generalizes to sorcerers and spirits by virtue 
of their similarity to parents. The habit potential of these gener- 
alized tendencies is assumed by Hull, in his statement of this 
principle (1943, p. 199), to be a function of two factors. First, 
with increasing strength of the originally learned habit, there 
will be increasing potential of the generalized habits. Second, 
with increasing dissimilarity between the original stimuli and 
the new stimuli, there will be decreasing potential of the gener- 
alized habits. In this section of the present chapter we will not 
be concerned with this second factor, and will treat the several 
kinds of fear as though the degree of similarity to the originally 
feared objects might remain essentially constant. We will, how- 
ever, be concerned with the first factor, the dependence of the 
potential of the generalized habit upon the strength of the origi- 
nal habit. 

As was suggested above, the habits with which we are dealing 
here are habits of fear or anxiety. There are many situations in 
which a person is injured or punished by others. A person ac- 
others in these situations, The fear 
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to teach the child to fear frustration and active punishment by 
his parents; low socialization anxiety is not likely to have this 
effect. 

If fear of others is based on overgeneralization of anxiety, 
then, the custom potential of fear of others should be correlated 
positively with average socialization anxiety in all systems of 
behavior. 

The test of this hypothesis makes use of the same judgments 
about personality effects of child training practices that were 
used earlier in testing the hypothesis of negative fixation. It 
should be noted, however, that a different assumption is being 
made here about the generalization of these personality effects. 
In testing negative fixation we assumed that anxiety acquired 
in childhood might be generalized to objects, impulses, and acts 
which are similar to those involved in the initial acts which the 
child is trained to inhibit. In the present chapter we are as- 
suming instead that anxiety acquired in childhood might be 
generalized to other people (or spirits) because of their similar- 
ity to the persons responsible for the frustration and punishment 
of the child—their similarity, above all, to the child’s parents. 
These two assumptions about generalization are not at all in- 
compatible. We would make the assumption commonly made in 
behavior theory that a learned response may be generalized to 
a variety of stimuli which differ from the original stimuli in a 
variety of ways. 

A notion closely akin to this hypothesis of overgeneralization 
of fear has been suggested by Kluckhohn (1944, pp. 60-61) in 
his theoretical interpretation of sorcery among the Navaho. He 


points out that 


. man not only craves reasons and explanations, but in 
most cases these reasons involve some form of personifica- 
tion, some human-like agency either natural or supernat- 
ural. It seems that only a small minority among highly 
sophisticated people can fairly face impersonal forces and 
the phenomena of chance. Doubtless the explanation for 
this attitude is that during the years of dawning conscious- 
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ness practically everything that happens is mediated by 
human agents—the parents or their substitutes. 


While Kluckhohn makes here an additional assumption of a 
need for explanation, he uses implicitly the same central idea we 
are considering here, that is, of the generalization to other ob- 
jects of a response first learned in relation to the parents. It is 
worth noting, however, that the fears which according to Kluck- 
hohn may then be assimilated to this generalized fear are much 
more inclusive than those growing out of the restrictions im- 
posed by socialization; they include also, for example, those 
growing out of the uncertain food supply and out of accultura- 
tive pressures from whites, Here there is certainly no funda- 
mental difference between our hypothesis and his. We have 
phrased ours in terms of fears growing out of socialization, be- 
cause that is the only source of fears with which we are equipped 
to deal in this study. Th 
to overgeneralization of 
to overgeneralization of f 


TABLE 23. Fear of Others: Relation to Average Socialization Anxiety in 
the Five Systems of Behavior 


For each of three measures of fear of others ( explained in the 
text) the table shows the corre 


For 47 societies 

where all the childhood 
ratings used meet 

at least intermediate 
criterion of confidence 


For 10 societies 
where all the childhood 
ratings used are confident 


T 
Fear of human beings 0 P T p 
Fear of spirits E PE = +0.26 <0.05 
Over-all fear of others +40.69 +0.03 ae 


<0.05 +0.25  <0.05 
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In Table 23 we present the correlation coefficients which are 
pertinent to an evaluation of the hypothesis that fear of others 
arises by generalization from fear of the parents acquired as a 
result of severity of socialization. The results provide some con- 
firmation of the hypothesis. With the over-all measure of fear 
both of human beings and of spirits the correlations are signifi- 
cant at the 5% point both for the restricted group of societies 
with confident judgments and for the larger group of societies 
for some of which the data are less adequate. For fear of human 
beings the confirmation is somewhat less satisfactory; for the 
restricted group of societies the correlation here falls a little 
short of being significant at the 5% point, but for the larger 
group of societies it too is significant at the 5% point. For fear 
of spirits, finally, one of the correlations is actually in the reverse 
direction from that predicted, though neither of the coefficients 
is large enough to give any dependable evidence of a true rela- 
tionship. 

Before attempting to assess the adequacy of this hypothesis 
we will turn to consider other hypotheses which might be able 
to account more adequately for the origins of fear of others. 


FEAR or OTHERS AS A DEFENSE 
AGAINST SEXUAL ANXIETY 


A second hypothesis which we will consider is that fear of others 
arises as a defense against sexual anxiety. This hypothesis has 
been suggested to us by Freud’s analysis of paranoia as a de- 
fense against homosexual tendencies. 

Paranoia is a type of psychosis which is generally character- 
ized by a pathologically exaggerated fear of others. At an ex- 
treme the paranoid patient may view the world around him as 
united in a malignant conspiracy against him. In a famous inter- 
pretation of a case of paranoia Freud (1911) traced the origins 
of this psychosis to fears of homosexual temptation. The patient 
is bothered by homosexual temptations which arouse strong 
anxiety in him. He attempts to resolve this conflict by reacting 
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aggressively, instead of erotically, toward the object of tempta- 
tion. He is acting at this stage, Freud suggests, as though he 
were saying to himself, “I do not love him; I hate him.” But the 
hate also arouses anxiety, and this new conflict he attempts to 
resolve by seeing the other person as the locus of aggression; 
here it is as if the patient were saying to himself, “He hates 
(persecutes) me, which will justify me in hating him.” Thus 
the fear of others is seen as an ultimate resolution of the con- 
flicts to which homosexual temptation gives rise, 


This theoretical suggestion of Freud’s would appear to be 
capable of bein 


One would only need to add the assumption that what is said 
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sufficient number of societies seems to prevent any adequate 
test of this hypothesis at present. 
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us the possibility of the more gener 
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not seem to be suggested by Freud, is that the impulses repre- 
sent a temptation toward passive homosexual submission, and 
gratification of this temptation may be partially obtained in 
symbolic form in the delusions of persecution. Thus the fear of 
others may play the dual function of defending the patient 
against realistic sexual submission and permitting some fan- 
tasy gratification. This would presumably not be so often the 
case if heterosexual temptation were the original locus of con- 
flict. 

We have felt that our more general hypothesis might none the 
less have sufficient plausibility to be worth testing with our data. 
This feeling proceeds from two considerations. First, homo- 
sexual temptation is itself likely to be a function of heterosexual 
anxiety. That is, the more a normal heterosexual gratification is 
hindered by fear of it, as a result of the customs of a society, the 
more frequent and intense is likely to be the temptation toward 
homosexual behavior as a substitute. Thus the severity of the 
inhibition of heterosexual behavior might provide an index of 
the likelihood that the very chain of events described by Freud, 
centering around homosexual conflicts, would be set into motion. 
Second, while heterosexual impulses might not so frequently 
find partial gratification in fantasies of persecution as would 
homosexual impulses, they might still do so in a sufficient pro- 
portion of cases so that this more general hypothesis would have 
on the average some degree of validity. 

We have, accordingly, considered it appropriate to test the 
more general hypothesis that fear of other human beings plays 
a defensive function in relation to sexual temptation, and will 
hence be found to be correlated with the severity of interfer- 
ence with free sexual gratification. The specific prediction to 
be tested is that fear of other human beings will be positively 
correlated with socialization anxiety in the sexual system. 


2. Perhaps, indeed this hypothesis should be extended to the fear of 
spirits; this depends upon a conjecture about the extent to which sexual 
inhibition is likely to give rise to fantasies of sexual temptation from super- 
natural creatures. Such fantasies do of course occur in primitive societies 
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TABLE 24. Fear of Others: Relation to Socialization Anxiety in the 
Sexual System 


For each of three measures of fear of others the table shows the 
correlation coefficient (r) expressing its relationship to social- 
ization anxiety in the sexual system, as determined from 28 
societies with confident ratings, and the probability (p) that so 
large a coefficient in the predicted direction could have occurred 
by chance in the absence of a true relationship. 


r P 
Fear of human beings +0.37 <0.05 
Fear of spirits +0.14 = 
Over-all fear of others +0.30 <0.06 


The results of a test of this hypothesis are presented in Table 
24. It will be seen that the prediction that sexual anxiety will 
be correlated positively with fear of other human beings is con- 
firmed at the 5% confidence point. Fear of human spirits, also 
included in the table for the sake of comparison, shows a very 
low correlation in the same direction. The correlation with over- 


all fear of others is large enough to be on the borderline of the 
5% criterion of significance,’ 


S commonly occurred, then from the hypoth- 
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easure is used instead, the cor- 


i ngs falls to +0.13, an insignificant value; the 
correlation for fear of spirits i a > ign kat 
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FEAR OF OTHERS AS PROJECTION OF AGGRESSION 


A hypothesis quite different from those we have so far con- 
sidered is also suggested by psychoanalytic theory—the hypoth- 
esis of projection of aggression. According to this hypothesis a 
person tends to fear others because he attributes to them his 
own aggressive impulses. Having thus, so to speak, created a 
world of Frankenstein monsters, he both fears his creations and 
considers his own ailments to result from their aggressive ac- 
tions. 

But under what conditions does the projection of aggression 
occur, and under what conditions will it not occur? Are there 
any events in the process of child training which should pre- 
dispose an individual or the typical members of a society to 
project their aggressive motives to others and, as a consequence, 
fear them? Psychoanalytic theory suggests a prediction that pro- 
jection of aggression will be favored by the development during 
socialization of a high degree of anxiety in the aggressive system. 

This prediction is a more specific form of a general prediction 
that high anxiety about aggression will favor indirect expres- 
sions of aggression. There are of course a number of ways in 
which aggression may be expressed indirectly, may be diverted 
or disguised as a result of anxiety about its direct expression. 
In this section we consider projection from the self to other 
agents as one form of indirection; in the following section we 
will consider displacement from one object to another as a sec- 
ond form of indirection. The general account that follows is 
pertinent to both these forms. 

Psychoanalytic theory tends to conceive of aggressive drive, 
like many other drives, as an energy source which a person has 
in some given amount and which requires a given amount of 
reduction by appropriate responses. If the most appropriate 
direct aggression against the original objects of hostility is pre- 
vented from occurring, then, this drive will motivate other and 
less direct aggressive responses. If the most direct aggression 
is prevented because of fear of its consequences, the individual 
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will instead make some indirect aggressive response whose con- 
sequences he does not fear so much. The effect of inhibition of 
direct aggression will thus be not to decrease the total amount 
of aggression expressed but to deflect its expression to more 
indirect forms. Indeed, since the inhibition of direct aggression 
is in itself frustrating, the total amount expressed may even be 
increased. 

Now it is not necessary to conceive of aggressive drive as liter- 


ally existing in a unitary amount in a given individual and de- 
manding reduction, in order to agr i 


reasoning. Even if aggressive drive j 


outside, and therefore con- 
it still follows that so long 
as some degree of aggressive drive is present and is not reduced 
i i e indirect aggression. This 
principle has been commonly assumed in discussions of aggres- 
sion outside the specific psychoanalytic tradition and in a con- 
text of general behavior theory, Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer 
and Sears (1939, p. 40) expressed the principle as follows: 
“. . . the greater the degree of inhibition specific to a more 
direct act of aggression, the more probable will be the occur- 
rence of less direct acts of aggression,” + 
Since the form of indirect aggression we are considering in 
this section is aggression projected onto another person or spirit, 
we must now consider specifically how the mechanism of pro- 
jection might operate to produce results which could be tested 
with our data. For this Purpose it must be assumed that aggres- 
sive fantasies are satisfying or Tewarding.> Thus a person who 


PY Psychiatrists and psychol- 
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has been frustrated by someone should get some satisfaction 
through imagining a situation in which he meets his frustrator 
and gives vent to his anger by insulting him, physically attack- 
ing him or even killing him. If, however, such a person’s anxiety 
about aggression is so strong that he cannot enjoy or even have 
such fantasies, the hypothesis we are proposing here would pre- 
dict that he will attribute his hostile feelings to someone else, 
human or supernatural, and imagine that this person or spirit 
is committing aggressive acts. Such a fantasy of aggression per- 
formed by some other agent, although less satisfying than the 
more direct fantasy, nevertheless would yield considerable satis- 
faction and would be the kind of fantasy produced by a person 
who is strongly inhibited from the more direct fantasy. Such a 
person, then, whenever he becomes aggressive will tend to have 
fantasies about aggressive action by other persons or spirits. 
On the assumption that occasions frequently arise in any per- 
son’s life when he feels aggressive, these fantasies will probably 
be frequent enough to have a conspicuous influence on his gen- 
eral perception of the world around him. That is, he will tend 
to see it as including a number of people or spirits who are rather 
dangerously aggressive. 

Applying this hypothesis of the projection of aggressive fan- 
tasies to our data, we would predict that those societies whose 
members have strong anxiety about aggression trained into them 
in the course of socialization would tend to attribute aggression 
to others rather than admit it in themselves. The general per- 
ception of the social and supernatural world developed in such 
a society should be one of a world in which a number of poten- 
tially very aggressive agents reside. Hence when illness occurs 
in such a society, the ready explanation is that it was caused by 
one of these aggressors. The prediction that we can test with 
our data, then, is as follows: The custom potential of socializa- 
tion anxiety in the aggressive system will be positively cor- 
assumption was, however, lacking until Feshbach (1951) obtained direct 
experimental evidence in support of it. 
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related with the custom potential of the belief that illness is 
caused by some human being or spirit, and hence with our in- 
dices of fear of others. 


TABLE 25, Fear of Others: Relation to Socialization Anxiety in the 
Aggressive System 


For each of three measures of fear of others the table shows 
the correlation coefficient (r) expressing its relationship to so- 
cialization anxiety in the aggressive system, as determined from 
32 societies with confident ratings, and the probability (p) that 
so large a coefficient in the predicted direction could have oc- 
curred by chance in the absence of a true relationship. 


E Pp 
Fear of human beings +0.43 <0.01 
Fear of spirits +0.13 — 
Over-all fear of others +0.58 <0.0005 


A test of this prediction is presented in Table 25. It will be 
seen that each of the three relationships presented is in the pre- 
dicted direction, and that the relationship of aggression anxiety 
to fear of human beings and to over-all fear of others is of con- 
siderable magnitude and highly significant. We will show later 
in the chapter that when the implications of this hypothesis are 
more fully developed, the low value of the correlation with fear 
of spirits is not necessarily evidence against this hypothesis in 
a more fully elaborated form. Apart from this difficulty with 
this hypothesis as we have so far developed it, we can conclude 
that the hypothesis of projection of aggression as a result of 
severe socialization seems to be strongly confirmed. 


FEAR OF OTHERS as JUSTIFICATION FOR THE 
DISPLACEMENT OF AGGRESSION 


As we have stated in the previous section, projection is not the 
only form of indirect expression of aggression, Another form 
of indirection is that referred to as object displacement, A person 
who fears to express his aggression directly against the original 
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social objects responsible for his frustration may express his 
aggression instead against some other object. Since the aggres- 
sive attack may in this case be thought of as shifted in social 
space from one object to another, the term displacement has 
come to be used for this sort of indirection. 

The general reasoning about the origins of indirect aggres- 
sion, which we have outlined in the previous section of this 
chapter, applies to object displacement in the same way that it 
does to projection. The reasoning presented there would suggest 
that the tendency to express aggression against irrelevant ob- 
jects would increase with increasing anxiety about expressing 
aggression against the actual sources of frustration. Our meas- 
ure of socialization anxiety in the aggressive system provides us 
with what we can hope to be a measure of the extent to which 
anxiety is developed about the expression of aggression toward 
parents and other close relatives. The remaining question then 
is, do we have any sort of index of the tendency to express ag- 
gression against irrelevant objects? 

The answer to this question is that we do have a possible index 
of this sort if it be assumed that displaced expression of aggres- 
sion is generally accompanied by a belief that justifies it. We 
believe this is a very reasonable assumption, both in general and 
for the particular phenomena we are concerned with. If this 
assumption is made, then the tendency to attribute undesirable 
characteristics to others may be seen as a product of displaced 
aggression against them and may be taken as an index of the 
potential of such displaced aggression. 

The notion that displaced aggression generally is accom- 
panied by beliefs that justify it is perhaps most familiar already 
to students of prejudice against minority groups. Aggression 
against Negroes is often justified on the grounds that they are 


like children or like animals, against other minority groups on 
the grounds that they are stupid, dirty, or covetous. Dollard 
(1938, p. 21) gives an explicit statement of the role of the justify- 
ing belief in permitting the displaced aggression in such cases 


as these. 
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Either rivalry or traditional patterning creates a stereo- 
typed image in the minds of current members of society 
of a class of individuals who may be more or less painlessly 
detested. These images usually denote men who are to 
some degree released from the moral order which binds us 
and who are feared because “anything” may be expected 
of them; because they do not accept our mores, they are 
also regarded as inhuman beings to whom “anything” may 
be done. It is an effect of this stereotyping to produce the 
categorical treatment which is given those against whom 
prejudice is felt; individual discriminations tend to drop 
out and the differential treatment accorded to ingroupers 
is omitted. Within our own group we judge people accord- 
ing to their deserts and not according to standard classifi- 


cations, but not so with the group against whom prejudiced 
stereotypes exist. 


In the material we are considering here, we are concerned 
with sorcerers and Spirits as possible objects of displaced ag- 
gression. In both cases the evidence from various ethnographic 
reports suggests that one function of the belief that this kind of 
agent causes sickness is to justify aggression against that kind 
of agent. Such evidence is perhaps clearest for the belief in 
sorcery. 

Beatrice Whiting reports that capital punishment was not 
permitted by the Paiute except for the one offense of sorcery. 
The maximally aggressive act against a person, in other words 
that of killing him, was permitted only if the other members of 
the community agreed that the person was a sorcerer. The killing 
of a supposed sorcerer, however, was rare in comparison with 
the less violent aggressive behavior which was, and still is, re- 
peatedly directed against such persons. “Accusations of sorcery 
are still rife and gossip is still the main pastime among the Paiute. 
This seems to be one of the best ways for venting aggression, 
part of which is probably displaced from the family” (Beatrice 
Whiting, 1950, P- 76). Kluckhohn, in his interpretation of sor- 
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cery among the Navaho, makes even more explicit the view that 
one important function of the belief in sorcery is to justify feel- 
ing or acting aggressive toward those individuals who are ac- 
cused of being sorcerers. In this society, too, supposed sorcerers 
have on occasion been killed. And again, belief in sorcery re- 
peatedly justifies less violent aggression. Kluckhohn writes, 


The witch [i.e., in our terms, sorcerer] is the person whom 
the ideal patterns of the culture say it is not only proper 
but necessary to hate. Instead of saying all the bitter things 
one has felt against one’s stingy and repressive father-in- 
law (which would threaten one’s own economic security 
as well as bring down upon one’s head unpleasant social 
disapproval), one can obtain some relief by venting one’s 
spleen against a totally unrelated witch in the community. 
This displaced aggression does not expose one to punish- 
ment so long as one is discreet in the choice of the intimates 
to whom one talks. And if one rages against a witch who 
isn’t even in the locality but lives over the mountain a safe 
hundred miles away one is perfectly assured against re- 
prisals (1944, p. 55). 

But aggression against spirits also may be justified by attribut- 
ing evil characteristics to them. The Kwoma shake their fists 
and spit at the Marsalai spirits, but only after they first blame 
them for causing a rainstorm or a high wind. And in the days 
when belief in the Devil was more vigorous in our society than 
it is now, a feeling of the religious man that he was waging an 
aggressive spiritual warfare against the Devil could apparently 
be a source of genuine gratification. 

The belief that spirits or sorcerers cause illness thus can be 
satisfying, according to the present hypothesis, because it justi- 
fies and permits the occurrence of displaced aggression.® Pre- 


could in some instances be used to justify direct 
aggression. (Cf. Kluckhohn, 1944, pp- 56-57.) If A is frustrated by B, 
he may accuse B of sorcery and use this accusation to justify direct retalia- 
tion; indeed the accusation itself is a direct aggressive act. If the motive 


6. A belief in sorcery 
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sumably, therefore, the greater the need for displaced aggres- 
sion, the more likely will it be that such justifications will occur. 

From this reasoning we arrive at exactly the same predictions 
for our data to which the previous hypothesis, that of projection, 
led. A positive relation between fear of others and socialization 
anxiety in the aggressive system would be predicted equally 
from the hypothesis of displacement or the hypothesis of projec- 
tion. The two hypotheses therefore share in the confirmation we 
reported in the previous section. We are unable to make predic- 
tions for our data which will differentiate the two hypotheses. 
It seems to us most probable that both of the two mechanisms 
may indeed be operating jointly.’ 
for the accusation is so obvious, however, and not shared by other members 
of the community, A is not likely to be able to get his accusation accepted 
by others. We would Suspect that on the whole displaced aggression 
plays a more important part. 

7. We must recognize the possibility of still a third explanation for 
the close connection between aggression anxiety and fear of others, This 
is the possibility that the custom potential of belief in sorcery is strongly 
the practice of sorcery, and that 
sion anxiety. There is some reason 


e the belief in sorcery has a high 
nable to find convincing evidence 
is decane : : y event, if fewness of assumptions 

an advantage, it is pertinent that ìn general, as Kluckhohn (1944, 
aho, “most of the data evidence belief in 
witchcraft.” That the custom potential of 
positively related to aggression anxiety 
sorcery is less directly aggressive than 


rive for aggression—not individuals 
out aggression. Finally, a third disad- 
at it is confined to fear of human beings 
mpanied by some independent explana- 
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RELATIVE MERIT OF Various HYPOTHESES 


We have discussed four hypotheses which might account for 
the occurrence of the belief tkat agents such as spirits and sor- 
cerers have the power to cause illness. In this section we will 
consider in comparative fashion the evidence relevant to these 
several hypotheses. 

In order to make this comparison of the several hypotheses 
more graphic, we present in Table 26 some of the relationships 
already presented in previous tables in this chapter along with 
the relationship between our measures of fear of others and 
socialization anxiety in the systems of behavior which have not 


yet been separately considered. 


TABLE 26. Fear of Others: Relationship to All Measures 
of Socialization Anxiety 


The table shows, for socialization anxiety in each system of be- 
havior and in the five systems averaged, the number of societies 
available and the correlation coefficient expressing the relation- 
ship between the anxiety and each of three measures of fear of 
others. Coefficients marked with an asterisk are significant at the 
5% point; coefficients marked with a double asterisk are signifi- 


cant at the 1% point. 


MEASURE OF FEAR OF OTHERS 
A 


Number Fear of Over-all 
of human Fear of fear of 
System of behavior societies beings spirits others 
Oral 39 +0.29° +0.04 +0.27° 
Anal 20 +0.18 —0.02 +0.18 
Sexual 28 +0.37° +0.14 +0.30 
Dependence 30 —0.01 —0.12 —0.06 
Aggression 32 +0.43°° +013 +40.58°° 
Average (all judgments 
con’etaath a 10 +0.50 —0.15 +0.60° 


Average (including judgments 


of intermediate confidence) 47 +0.26° +0.03 +0.25° 
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It will be seen from Table 26 that the stron gest support from 
our data seems to come for the two hypotheses which derive 
the fear of others from aggression anxiety—the hypotheses of 
projection and displacement. Two of the three correlations for 
aggression anxiety are both of considerable magnitude and of 
greater statistical significance than any of the other correlations 
presented in the table. 

There is also support for the hypothesis of generalization of 
fear of parents. In addition to the correlations we have presented 
before, based on average socialization anxiety in all five systems, 
we also see now explicitly that there is some evidence of a con- 
sistent tendency for socialization anxiety in each separate system 
to be positively correlated with fear of others. The only system 
that provides a complete exception is that of dependence, where 
the correlations are all negative though very low, 

There is also some significant confirmation of the hypothesis 
of defense against sexual anxiety, and also some significant evi- 
dence of a positive correlation of fear of others with oral social- 
ization anxiety—a correlation that is predicted only by the gen- 
eralization hypothesis among the several hypotheses we have 
considered, 

While we have used socialization anxiety as the measure of 
child training most clearly pertinent to these hypotheses, there 
is another measure of child training which may usefully be con- 
sidered in a comparative evaluation of these several hypotheses. 
In Chapter 8 (pp. 166-171) we found some reason to believe 
that our scale of initial satisfaction in each system of behavior, 
if inverted in direction, would provide a measure of initial anxi- 
ety acquired before the period of major socialization. This 
measure is for most systems highly correlated with the measure 
of socialization anxiety (see above, pp. 106-110). But to the 
extent that it is independent, results obtained with it might 
provide a useful check on results obtained with socialization 
anxiety. The socialization anxiety, being the later learned, might 
be more likely to be continuous into adult life. But the hypoth- 
eses we have used in predicting fear of others from socialization 
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anxiety should apply also to initial anxiety to the extent that it 
too continues into adult life. Accordingly, we present in Table 
27 results directly comparable to those summarized in Table 26 
except that they are based on initial anxiety instead of socializa- 
tion anxiety. 


TABLE 27. Fear of Others: Relationship to All Measures of Initial Anxiety 


The table shows, for initial anxiety in each system of behavior 
and in the five systems averaged, the number of societies avail- 
able and the correlation coefficient expressing the relationship 
between the anxiety and each of three measures of fear of others. 
Coefficients marked with an asterisk are significant at the 5% 
point; coefficients marked with a double asterisk are significant 


at the 1% point. 


MEASURE OF FEAR OF OTHERS 


a 
Number Fear of Over-all 
of human Fear of fear of 
System of behavior societies beings spirits others 
Oral BL +0.04 +0.06 +0.09 
Anal 22 +0.18 +0.15 +0.34 
Sexual B1 +0.0004 +0.20 +0.17 
Dependence 38 —0.15 +0.27 +0.10 
Aggression 81 +0.54°°  —0.02 +0.51°° 
Average (all judgments 
confident) 15 +0.39 +0.19 +0.68°° 
Average (including judgments 
of intermediate confidence) 47 +0.11 +0.18 +0.25° 


The outcome of this supplementary evidence is to leave un- 
changed the substantial evidence for the role played by aggres- 
sion anxiety, to leave the evidence for the generalization hy- 
pothesis about as strong as before, but to cast doubt on the 
strength of the specific evidence for a positive relationship be- 
tween fear of others and either sexual or oral anxiety. We are 
inclined, therefore, to feel that the significant positive correla- 
tions obtained for socialization anxiety in the sexual and oral 
systems should be tentatively interpreted as special instances 
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of the generalization hypothesis, rather than as distinctive evi- 
dence of a special role of these systems of behavior in the de- 
velopment of fear of others. We would conclude, however, that 
aggression anxiety does appear to have a special importance 
and that the evidence most strongly supports the two hypotheses 
of projection and displacement of aggression.’ 

The difficulty with these two most satisfactory hypotheses— 
so far as we have till now developed their implications—is that 
they seem to be inconsistent with the finding of little relation- 
ship between aggression anxiety and the fear of spirits. In this 
respect they have no advantage over the hypothesis of generali- 
zation of fear. It is now time to tackle this problem directly. 


CONFLICT THEORY AND THE ORIGINS 
OF FEAR OF OTHERS 


The two hypotheses which we have thus far found most satis- 
factory—the hypothesis of projection of aggression and the hy- 
pothesis of displacement of aggression—have a very important 
point in common. They both ascribe to the beliefs which oc- 
casion fear of others an important role in allowin g the individual 
to gratify his aggressive needs, and since there is anxiety about 
these aggressive needs they both ascribe to these beliefs an 
important role in the resolution of conflict. Now modern psy- 
chology has seen a considerable effort toward the systematic 
formulation of principles about conflict (see, for example, 
Lewin, 1935; Miller, 1944 and 1948; Brown and Farber, 1951). 
From some of these efforts it is possible to draw out suggestions 
which can contribute to understanding the origins of fear of 


8. If we thus separate out the aggressive system as a special case, it 
becomes pertinent to ask whether average anxiety in the other four systems, 
with aggression excluded, is still significantly related to fear of others. 
Socialization anxiety does still yield a significant relationship with over- 
all fear of others (r = +0.52) for the restricted group of 10 societies with 
all judgments confident; so does initial anxiety (r = +0.60) for a re- 
stricted group of 16 societies with all judgments confident. The other 
correlations that are significant when aggression is included in the average 
are no longer statistically significant. 
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others. The pertinent aspects of conflict theory unfortunately 
depend upon quantitative assumptions which make their appli- 
cation to a problem like this depend upon a number of ad hoc 
assumptions. Our interpretations hence must have a tentative 
and speculative character of a sort which we believe is not 
shared by the rest of the work reported in this volume. But we 
see no reason why this should discourage us from making inter- 
pretations which though tentative in character may play a useful 
part in a larger body of developing knowledge about psycho- 
logical conflict. 

The central point, suggested particularly by Miller’s treat- 
ment of displacement in terms of conflict theory (1948), is this: 
Where indirect expression of a drive such as aggression occurs, 
because direct expression is prevented by incompatible habits 
of anxiety, the habit potential of this indirect expression will 
not be a simple function either of the strength of the positive 
habit of aggression or the strength of the inhibiting (negative) 
habit of anxiety, but may be some complicated function of both, 
and of the “degree of indirectness” of the behavior. This degree 
of indirectness has been dealt with in conflict theory primarily 
in terms of degree of similarity to elements in the original situa- 
tion in which the positive and negative habits were learned. 
The possibility of using suggestions from conflict theory de- 
pends upon whether we do have a dependable basis for judging 
differences in degree of similarity to the original situation among 
the various specific forms that fear of others takes. 

This question of similarity must be considered separately for 
the two hypotheses we propose to explore further. First we will 
consider the hypothesis of displacement of aggression. Here 
the conflict is assumed to be concerned with the expression of 
aggression by the person himself toward the agent named as 
responsible for illness. The habit of being aggressive would 
appear to arise primarily in the context of the person's normal 
daily life, especially in the formative years of childhood, so that 
the most direct objects would in general be his parents and other 
close relatives who on the whole would seem to be the major 
source of frustration. In the child we would assume that the 
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parents or other major socializers are of necessity the principal 
source of frustration. In adulthood much the same would appear 
to be rather generally true of the people with whom an indi- 
vidual lives in intimate contact; that they are thus necessarily 
the principal source of frustration. This assumption is not re- 
lated to any pessimistic view of life, for the same persons are 
also the principal source of gratification, and our argument does 
not depend upon any kind of judgment about the balance be- 
tween frustration and gratification. The habit of anxiety about 
being aggressive seems likely also to be determined primarily 
by learning with these same persons: in childhood as a result 
of socialization by the parents, and in adulthood by the continu- 
ing inhibitory pressures from immediate relatives and other in- 
timate associates. 

The question of similarity for the displacement hypothesis, 
then, has to do with the degree of similarity between these close 
relatives and the persons or spirits specified in a belief about 
the responsibility for illness. The differences among the various 
living human beings who might be specified as agents should 
represent differences in similarity here; a belief that one’s rela- 
tives are the potential sorcerers to be feared should represent 
greater similarity to the relatives who are perceived as frustra- 
tors than a belief that only nonrelatives are to be feared. Un- 
fortunately our data have not been analyzed in this way, and 
we are not able to make use of any distinctions among living 
human agents. In the case of spirits there are two categories 
in our analysis that seem to be clearly different in degree of 
similarity to the patient's relatives, Spirits of the dead, or ghosts, 
should be much more similar to a person’s relatives than should 
animal spirits. For the displacement hypothesis, then, the only 
information we have on differing degrees of similarity to the 
original situation will be provided by differences between the 
custom potential of belief in ghosts ° and in animal spirits as 
the agents responsible for illness. 


9. For convenience we will 


. hereafter use the term “ghosts” to mean 
spirits of dead persons. 
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In the hypothesis of projection of aggression the role of the 
agent specified in the belief is quite different. He is the aggres- 
sor in a person’s fantasy, and the person is supposed to gratify 
his aggressive needs by having this fantasy. The fantasy is pre- 
sumed to be a symbolic expression of behavior which the per- 
son himself is tempted to carry out overtly. The dimension of 
similarity in this case has to do with the effect of the agent upon 
the extent to which the fantasy resembles aggressive acts of the 
person himself. Again, though for different reasons, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the difference between ghosts and 
animal spirits will be relevant. It seems likely that on the whole 
a fantasy about aggression committed by a ghost will more 
closely resemble one’s own aggression, because of the greater 
similarity of the agent to oneself, than will a fantasy about ag- 
gression committed by an animal spirit. And again, no distinc- 
tions can be made among the living human agents as we have 
analyzed them.” 

Having established that ghosts and animal spirits can provide 
us with two distinguishable points along a dimension of similar- 
ity, we are now ready to consider what ideas may be adapted 
from conflict theory to apply to the present problem. We present 
in Figure 1 a schematic, hypothetical diagram around which we 
will center our account, and we will give our account first in 


terms of the displacement hypothesis. a 
The base line of Figure 1 represents a dimension of dissimilar- 


10. It might be argued that human agents should, for either hypothesis, 
have a closer similarity to the original situation than should either category 
of spirits. In our opinion the nature of the beliefs involved is too variable to 


justify this assumption, and indeed it is probable that ghosts ordinarily 
represent greater similarity to the original situation, with respect to both 
these hypotheses. People feared as sorcerers are sometimes foreigners, and 
often are regarded as set apart from the rest of the society. Illustrative of 
this conception is the frequent tendency to associate sorcerers with 
animals and to believe them to assume animal form. Ghosts, on the other 
hand, often are spirits of immediate ancestors—that is, in a sense, close 
relatives who are ordinary members of the society but are now living in 


the other world. 
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STIMULUS DISSIMILARITY 


Ficure 1. Theoretical model (adapted from Miller, 1948), showing 
different rates of generalization decrement for aggression and for high and 
low anxiety about aggression. The habit strength of each of these three 


habits is plotted separately, as a function of dissimilarity to the original 
stimulus. 


ity to the original object of aggression, i.e., the parents and other 
relatives against whom, as the prime sources of frustration, the 
person first learns to be aggressive. At the extreme left of the 
base line, represented by 0, would be the original object of ag- 
gression. At the extreme right, represented by 1, would be ob- 
jects completely dissimilar to the original object of aggression. 
Between these two extremes are a series of points which repre- 
sent various cultural categories of potential objects of displaced 
aggression; these points may be thought of as forming a scale 
of degree of dissimilarity. For example, other relatives who 
stand in a position to the person somewhat similar to that of 
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the original objects of aggression, but who are not actually major 
sources of frustration for him, might fall somewhere between 
0 and .1. Near .2 might fall nonrelatives who are ordinary mem- 
bers of the local community, and so on with increasing degrees 
of dissimilarity. We are in a position, as we have said, to deal 
systematically only with the relative position of two such points, 
which we will specify after explaining the vertical dimension in 
the figure. 

The vertical dimension represents the habit “strength” 4 of 
the two response tendencies which will be considered—the 
tendency to be aggressive toward a particular object, and the 
tendency to be anxious about such aggression and hence avoid 
it. The solid line represents the first of these tendencies as a 
function of degree of dissimilarity from the original object. The 
broken lines represent, for the two different conditions which 
we will describe, the habit strength of the tendency to be anxious 
about aggression toward an object as a function of the dis- 
similarity between that object and the original object of aggres- 
sion. The condition represented by the lower of the broken lines 
is one of fairly low habit strength of the tendency to be anxious 


11. We use here for the first time the term habit strength, as distinct 
from habit potential. We did not introduce this term in Chapter 2, because 
the distinction is relevant only at this one point. Habit strength is the 
strength of a behavior tendency as influenced only by the effects of previous 
learning which is directly relevant (as involving the same or similar stimuli 
and responses). Habit potential is the strength of a behavior tendency as 
influenced both by its habit strength and by other factors such as the mo- 
mentary strength of relevant drives. Here the distinction becomes im- 
portant because we will want to consider separately the effects of directly 
relevant learning and the effects of drive strength. Elsewhere we have used 
the single term potential regardless of the particular route of influence we 
were considering. To avoid introduction of still another technical term 
which would be used only in this one place (custom strength as distin- 
guished from custom potential) the theoretical discussion here is phrased 
in terms of habit rather than custom. The distinction we are making here 
is taken from Hull’s Principles of Behavior ( 1943), though as noted in 
Chapter 2 we have used the term habit potential instead of his term reac- 


tion potential. 
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about aggression. The condition represented by the upper of 
the broken lines is one of fairly high habit strength of the tend- 
ency to be anxious about aggression. The assumptions which 
are involved in representing these tendencies the way we have 
in this figure are as follows: 

1. We assume that the habit strength of the tendency to be 
aggressive toward other social objects, arising by generalization 
from the tendency to be aggressive toward the originally frus- 
trating objects, falls off with increasing dissimilarity to those 
original objects. This assumption is taken directly from the prin- 
ciple of generalization. In referring earlier in this chapter 
(p. 266) to the principle of generalization as formulated by 
Hull, we pointed out that it postulates two factors as influencing 
the strength of a generalized habit tendency. One of these 
factors, the strength of the original tendency, we have already 
used in this chapter and will use again shortly. The other factor, 
that of degree of similarity to the original stimulus, is the basis 
of the present assumption. 

2. We assume that the habit strength of the tendency to be 
anxious about aggression toward other social objects, arising 
largely by generalization from the same tendency as learned in 
connection with aggression toward the originally frustrating 
objects, also falls off with increasing dissimilarity to those origi- 
nal objects. This assumption has the same origin as the preceding 
one. 

3. We assume that the habit strength of the positive tendency 
to be aggressive falls off less rapidly than does the habit strength 
of the negative tendency to be anxious about aggression. This 
assumption does not come directly from anything which we 
regard as a useful general principle of behavior, and we would 
follow Miller (1948, pp. 172-178) in supposing that this as- 
sumption does not always hold true. Direct conjecture about 
whether it is likely to hold true for the particular phenomena 
we are dealing with would be so highly speculative that we 
prefer to offer as justification for this assumption only the fact 
that predictions made indirectly with its help, in the analysis 
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of individual response to conflict, have thus far on the whole 
been confirmed.!” 

4. We assume, in accordance with Hull’s formulation of the 
principle of generalization, that variations in the habit strength 
of the original tendency (the tendency to be anxious, in the 
case of Figure 1) will produce more or less proportional varia- 
tions in the strength of all the generalized tendencies, and hence 
a shift of the entire curve up or down. 

5. Because we have no adequate basis for assuming the curves 
represented in Figure 1 to have any exact shape, we are repre- 
senting them in the form of negative growth curves. The pre- 
dictions we will make on the basis of the assumptions we are 
using would hold true, however, for any of a great variety of 
exact shapes of the curves. Miller has made this point in some 
detail in his theoretical treatment of displacement (1948 ) from 
which we have adapted our first four assumptions. 

6. We assume that in any society the customary habit strength 
of anxiety about aggression toward the original objects of ag- 
gression will be somewhat greater than the habit strength of 
the aggression toward them. We base this assumption on the 
supposition that the main function of inhibitory training with 
respect to aggression is to prevent the overt aggression within 
the nuclear social group which would be fatal to the integrity 
of a society, and that in all successful societies this function 


12. Speculation about this assumption can of course become very profit- 
able when data are available to check on the outcome. We will cite one ex- 
ample. Miller suggests that one factor perhaps responsible for a usually 
greater steepness of the negative gradient in comparison with the positive 
is the frequently greater dependence of the negative tendency upon the 
presence of certain external cues. In the case of aggression anxiety it would 
appear that dependence upon external cues should be ual greater in 
societies where this anxiety is based primarily upon fear of external pun- 
ishment than in societies where it is based primarily upon fear of guilt. 
Hence displacement or projection (to anticipate our subsequent argu- 
ment) should occur much more in the former group of societies than in 
the latter. We have not at present the information needed for testing this 


prediction. 
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is by and large successfully served.1? What is represented in 
Figure 1 is a general tendency to be aggressive toward various 
social objects, in covert as well as overt ways, and this considera- 
tion of social function does not apply so strongly to covert ag- 
gression against the original object; but it has still seemed 
reasonable to represent, even for this average aggressive tend- 
ency toward the original objects, the anxiety as on the whole 
higher than the positive tendency, even for societies with rela- 
tively low anxiety about aggression. 

For the original objects of aggression, then, and for objects 
only slightly dissimilar to them, the habit strength of anxiety 
is higher than the habit strength of the positive response of ag- 
gression. The result should be a general inhibition of aggression 
toward those objects. For objects of increasing dissimilarity to 
the original ones, however, the habit strength of the positive 
response of aggression becomes higher than that of the anxiety. 
The extent of the difference between these two habit strengths 
varies for different points along the base line. Following Hull 
and Miller, we assume that the net or effective habit strength 
of the positive response for any given point is given by the 
magnitude of this difference.!! A diagrammatic representation 
of the curves that result under the two conditions of high anxiety 
and low anxiety is given in Figure 2. This figure is derived from 
Figure 1 by subtracting, for each point along the dimension of 
dissimilarity, the habit strength of anxiety from the habit 
strength of the positive response. 

At this point we must introduce a final assumption not used 
by Miller in his analysis of displacement, which seems to be 
essential for explaining certain aspects of our results, This new 
assumption is that the effective habit potential of these general- 
ized tendencies will be directly influenced not only by their 


18. Cf. Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer and Sears (1939, pp. 76-90). 
14. A probability model involving a somewhat different method of 
calculating net effects of conflicting habits is described by Bush and Whit- 


ing (1952). The general conclusions from this model are the same as those 
proposed here. 
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STIMULUS DISSIMILARITY 
Ficune 2. Theoretical model of effective habit strength of aggression, 
with high and low anxiety about aggression. (This figure is obtained by 
subtracting the appropriate anxiety curve of Figure 1 from the aggression 
curve of Figure 1.) 


effective habit strength derived from relevant learning, but also 


by the amount of relevant drive present, with the effective habit 
Strength and the drive interacting in a multiplicative fashion 
(as postulated by Hull, 1943).15 But what will be the effect of 
a heightened anxiety gradient upon the strength of relevant 
drives? We suggest that the heightened anxiety gradient will 
bring about an increase in the strength of relevant drives for 
two reasons to which we have briefly alluded earlier in this 


chapter: E 
essive responses the indi- 


1. The greater the number of aggr j ine 
vidual is able to make (because for those points the positive 

15. For an explanation of the terminology used here, see footnote 11 
above. 
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tendency is greater than the negative tendency ), the more will 
aggressive drive be reduced by making other responses than 
the two we are considering, and the lower will be the general 
level of aggressive drive available for motivating these two 
particular responses. It will be seen from Figure 1 that with 
the lower of the two anxiety gradients, there are a number of 
possible responses to the left of 0.2 on the base line for which 
the positive gradient is higher than the negative gradient. With 
the higher of the two anxiety gradients, there are none. Hence 
the general level of aggressive drive available to motivate re- 
sponses at points to the right of 0.2 should be somewhat higher 
under conditions of high aggression anxiety than under condi- 
tions of low aggression anxiety. 

2. We assume that the individual continues in any case to 
come into contact with the social objects which are at or near 
the extreme left of the base line, or to think about them, and that 
in such case the positive and negative tendencies are aroused. 
If the positive tendency is stronger, aggression is expressed. But 
if the negative tendency is stronger, aggression is inhibited and 
the individual remains in a state of conflict since he cannot alto- 
gether escape from the situation. This state of conflict, we as- 
sume, is itself drive-producing, and the drive it produces is one 
which will among other things summate with other aggressive 
drive to motivate a response of aggression. Such an assumption 
has been used by Whiting and his associates in an interpretation 
of aggressive responses of children in doll play (cf. Hollenberg 
and Sperry, 1951). It has also been proposed by Brown and 
Farber (1951) in a more general theoretical treatment of con- 
flict and emotion, and Lowell (1952) has obtained experimental 
evidence to support it. Since many more points along the base 
line will give rise to conflict, and to conflict-produced drive, 
with a high anxiety gradient than with a low anxiety gradient, 
these considerations would also lead to the prediction that the 
drive available to motivate aggressive responses at points to the 
right of 0.2 would be stronger with a high anxiety gradient than 
with a low anxiety gradient. 
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For purposes of exposition we must assume some arbitrary 
values for the drive strength which arises in this way under 
varying conditions of anxiety. We have chosen for convenience 
of graphic representation the value of 8 for drive strength under 
the condition of low anxiety, and the value of 6 for drive strength 
under the condition of high anxiety. That the value should be 
greater for high anxiety than for low follows, of course, from 
the assumptions we have just stated. The precise values we 
choose are arbitrary, but substantially the same conclusions 
would follow with quite a variation in the precise values. 

Following Hull’s postulate that effective habit potential is a 
multiplicative function of effective habit strength and drive 
strength, we obtain the theoretical model represented in Figure 
8. The curves in this figure were obtained simply by multiplying 
the low anxiety curve of Figure 2 by a factor of 3, and the high 
anxiety curve by a factor of 6. This figure, when compared with 
Figure 2, illustrates the implications of combining Miller’s inter- 
pretation of displacement with our hypothesis about drive fac- 
tors resulting from conflict. We will return later to some of the 
general implications, but are now ready to consider directly 
its implications for our specific problem here—that arising 
from the comparison of fear of human spirits and of animal 
Spirits, 

We have already indicated that ghosts clearly must fall to 
the left of animal spirits along the base line of our graphs, as 
being less dissimilar to the original objects of aggression. In 
order to apply our theoretical reasoning, it is now necessary to 
assign ghosts and animal spirits to more definite locations, and 
at the present stage of our knowledge this assignment must be 
largely arbitrary and largely ex post facto. We will suppose that 
ghosts fall approximately at the point of maximum habit poten- 
tial for the low anxiety curve (at about 0.36, as marked by the 
letter A in Figure 3), and that animal spirits fall approximately 
at the point of maximum habit potential for the high anxiety 
curve (at about 0.57, as marked by the letter B in Figure 3). 
The inferences we will draw would hold true despite consider- 
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Ficure 3. Theoretical model of effective habit potential of aggression, 
with high and low anxiety about aggression. (This figure is obtained by 
multiplying each curve of Figure 2 by a drive factor, as explained in the 
text.) 


able departure from these locations, but not for all possible loca- 
tions. 

From these assumptions there follow two major implications 
which are consistent with our data: 
l. DIFFERENT SLOPES FOR HIGH ANXIETY AND LOW ANX- 
IETY. If points A and B alone in Figure 3 are considered, it 
will be seen that from A to B the habit potential decreases for 
the low anxiety group, whereas for the high anxiety group it 
increases. For some considerable range of points near A and 
near B the same thing will be true. For a somewhat wider range 
of points it will remain true that the slopes differ in the same 
direction, even though not so radically different; that is, a 
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straight line connecting the two points on the low anxiety curve 
might be approximately horizontal, while that for the high anxi- 
ety curve would rise, or else the latter might be horizontal and 
the former falling. These theoretical observations may be put 
into a single generalized statement as follows: Our theoretical 
model predicts for a considerable range of exact locations of 
ghosts and animal spirits on the generalization continuum that 
between these two points the curve for the high anxiety group 
will have a more positive slope than the curve for the low anxiety 


group. 
In Figure 4 we present the empirical findings which cor- 
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Ficune 4. Mean custom potential of fear of ghosts and animal spirits, 
for societies with high and with low anxiety about aggression. (For each 


group of societies the two empirical points are connected by a straight line 
to facilitate comparison with the theoretical curves of Figure 3.) 
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respond to this prediction. This figure differs from the earlier 
ones in that the vertical axis no longer represents a hypothetical 
dimension but represents now our actual ratings of custom po- 
tential of fear of ghosts or of animal spirits. The horizontal di- 
mension is still a hypothetical one, and we have placed ghosts 
and animal spirits at arbitrary points on it which correspond 
to points A and B in Figure 3. There are 32 societies for which 
confident ratings are available on socialization anxiety for ag- 
gression. We divided these societies into two groups of equal 
numbers, according to the potential of this anxiety. There are 
16 societies with anxiety ratings of 18 or less; these we will term 
the low anxiety group. There are 16 societies with ratings of 14 
or higher, which we will call the high anxiety group. In Figure 
4 we present separately, for each of these two groups, the mean 
custom potential of fear of ghosts and of animal spirits as the 
agents of illness, with a straight line connecting the two points 
for each group. 

It will be seen that the two lines presented in Figure 4 do 
indeed differ in slope in the stated direction. For the low anxiety 
group, animal spirits have a much lower custom potential than 
do ghosts. For the high anxiety group, the custom potential of 
animal spirits and of ghosts is about equal. For the sake of 
simplicity we have dealt here only with two groups of societies, 
those above and below the median in aggression anxiety. If 
we make the high anxiety group more extreme by selecting only 
the upper quarter instead of the upper half of our societies, the 
slope of the line actually rises; for these societies of highest 
aggression anxiety the mean custom potential of fear of ghosts 
is 8.9 and the corresponding value for fear of animal spirits is 
Bike 

To test the significance of this finding, the appropriate datum 
with which to work appears to be the difference for a given so- 
ciety between the custom potential of fear of ghosts and fear of 
animal spirits. For each of the two groups of societies—high anx- 
iety and low anxiety—we may determine the mean value of this 
difference; this mean corresponds to the slope of the line in 
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Figure 4 for each of the two groups. The significance of the dif- 
ference between the two groups in this mean may then be tested 
by the t technique. The value of t is 1.71, which is significant 
only at the 10% level. If for a test of significance more extreme 
groups are chosen—the upper and lower quarter in anxiety in- 
stead of the upper and lower half—the value of t rises to 2.34, 
which is significant at the 5% level. The t technique neglects the 
exact values of the anxiety variable, and it may be more appro- 
priate to calculate the correlation of aggression anxiety with the 
difference between the custom potential of fear of ghosts and of 
animal spirits. The value of the correlation coefficient obtained 
in this way is —0.41, which is significant at the 2% level. We may 
conclude that there is very clear evidence that the custom po- 
tential of fear of animal spirits, in comparison with ghosts, 
tends to increase with increasing anxiety about being aggressive. 
2. HICH ANXIETY AS INCREASING THE POTENTIAL OF EX- 
TREMELY DISPLACED RESPONSES. The theoretical model we 
have presented predicts that the habit potential of extremely 
displaced responses will be greater with high anxiety than with 
low anxiety. In Figure 3, for example, it will be seen that for the 
particular conditions represented there, high anxiety leads to a 
greater potential than does low anxiety for every point on the 
base line beyond 0.44, where the two curves cross. This repre- 
sents a major difference between Miller’s analysis of displace- 
ment and ours, as a result of our including consideration of drive 
strength. Miller’s model predicts that for every point along the 
base line the effective habit strength of the aggressive response 
will be greater with low anxiety than with high anxiety (as 
shown in Figure 2 by the fact that the one curve remains always 
higher than the other), Our model predicts that this relationship 
may be reversed with a sufficient degree of displacement (as 
shown in Figure 3 by the fact that the two curves cross). 
Our empirical data shown in Figure 4 are consistent in this 
respect also with the theoretical model we have presented. The 
custom potential of fear of animal spirits is markedly higher in 
the high anxiety group than in the low anxiety group. This dif- 
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ference is significant at the 2% level, according to the t test 
(t = 2.68 ). Since the distributions here are highly skewed, a chi- 
square test may be more appropriate; when this test is done by 
dichotomizing the total sample at the median, the value of chi- 
square (3.12) is significant only at the 8% level. 

This second outcome of our theoretical model is even more 
strikingly confirmed by the findings we have reported earlier 
in this chapter about the relation of fear of sorcerers to aggres- 
sion anxiety. We found highly significant evidence that the 
custom potential of fear of sorcerers is positively correlated 
with aggression anxiety. Now if we are to predict custom poten- 
tial directly from the height of the curve for effective habit 
strength or habit potential, as shown in Figures 2 and 8 respec- 
tively, such a result is compatible only with the model shown 
in Figure 3 and not with the model shown in Figure 2. For when 
habit strengths only are considered, as in Figure 2, the effective 
habit strength is at all points greater with low anxiety than with 
high anxiety, so that custom potential of the fear of any agent 
should be negatively related to aggression anxiety. It is only 
when drive is also taken into account, as in Figure 3, that ef- 
fective habit potential for high anxiety rises above that for 
low anxiety for agents sufficiently dissimilar to the original ob- 
jects of aggression; under these conditions, then, the custom 
potential of the fear of such an agent should be positively re- 
lated to aggression anxiety, as we found to be true for fear of 
sorcerers, 

There are difficulties which prevent this from being an alto- 
gether conclusive argument for the necessity of incorporating 
a drive factor into conflict theory. Our argument depends upon 
taking our measure of custom potential of fear of a given agent 
as an absolute function of the effective habit potential of ag- 
gression toward that agent. It could, on the other hand, be inter- 
preted as reflecting rather its relative strength in relation to the 
strength of competing tendencies to be aggressive toward other 
agents. With such an interpretation it might be possible to pre- 
dict essentially our findings from Miller’s analysis without in- 
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cluding the drive factor. We feel that this is a less economical 
and less plausible interpretation, but it is a possible one in the 
present state of knowledge. A final resolution of the issue could 
only be attained by research in which better control of the 
meaning of variables is attained than has been possible in the 
present study. 

Our interpretation of our findings by conflict theory has thus 
far been expressed in terms of the mechanism of displacement; 
as we have already indicated, the same conclusions could be 
reached by an argument referring instead to the mechanism of 
projection. We have chosen to use displacement in presenting 
our reasoning in detail, because the assumptions which have 
been used before (by Miller) have been used in a discussion of 
displacement, so that a part of the argument is already familiar 
to readers of his article. 

The application of these assumptions to the mechanism of 
projection is more novel, and for this reason we will summarize 
it here, even though briefly. The base line of Figure 1 still 
represents a dimension of dissimilarity, but it is now dissimilarity 
to the person himself. The extreme left of the base line represents 
the self as the agent of aggression. The other points represent 
other persons or spirits as the agents imagined in the fantasies 
of the self as performing aggressive acts. It is assumed that the 
positive tendency to have such aggressive fantasies decreases 
with greater dissimilarity of the agent to the self. It is also as- 
sumed that the tendency to be anxious about such fantasies 
(and hence to avoid having them) decreases with greater dis- 
similarity of the agent to the self, and that this negative gradient 
is steeper than the positive gradient. It is assumed that the effec- 
tive habit strength of the tendency to have aggressive fantasies 
of the kind represented by any particular point along the base 
line of our graphs is a summative effect of the height of the two 

me of these assumptions is 


gradients at that point; the outco 
represented by Figure 2, just as it was for the displacement 


mechanism. Finally, drive remaining through inhibition or re- 


sulting from conflict (where the negative gradient is higher 
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than the positive gradient) is assumed to have a multiplicative 
interaction with this effective habit strength, to produce the 
effective habit potential of the tendency to have aggressive fan- 
tasies involving any particular kind of agent. Figure 3 repre- 
sents the outcome of this added assumption, for projection as 
well as for displacement. 

From this reasoning, then, there follow the same conclusions 
that we arrived at in applying conflict theory to the displace- 
ment hypothesis. As in previous sections of this chapter, we are 
unable to make differential predictions from the two hypotheses 
of projection and displacement of aggression. It may well be 
that both mechanisms are involved in producing the consistent 
relationships we find in our data. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In the preceding section we have considered the implications 
of conflict theory for the hypotheses that fear of others grows 
out of displacement or projection of aggression. Conflict theory 
as we present it makes use of Miller’s analysis of displacement, 
phrasing that portion of the analysis in terms of habit strength. 
By adding consideration of the role played by drive strength, 
as influenced by the inhibition of more direct responses and by 
the presence of conflict, we arrive at two somewhat distinctive 
predictions. One is that high aggression anxiety, in comparison 
with low aggression anxiety, will make for increasing custom 
potential of fear of animal spirits relative to fear of ghosts, The 
other is that for fear of animal spirits, as the response which is 
further displaced (or projected), the custom potential may be 
higher under high anxiety than under low anxiety. The data 
show a significant agreement with both of these predictions. 
Because ex post facto assumptions are to some extent involved 
in making these predictions, and because of difficulties in being 
certain of the exact theoretical meaning to be assigned to our 
variables, these findings should not be taken as very conclusive. 
However, their general tendency is in our opinion to offer some 
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substantial evidence for the validity of the conflict theory we 
have presented. 

This support for the hypotheses of displacement and projec- 
tion, as modified in the light of conflict theory, has implications 
for the outcome of previous sections of this chapter. We see 
now that the finding of a low correlation between aggression 
anxiety and fear of spirits in general is not negative evidence 
against the projection and displacement hypotheses. Conflict 
theory suggests that aggression anxiety might well be related 
differently to the potential of indirect aggressive responses which 
lie at different points along the dimension of similarity to the 
original locus of aggression and aggression anxiety. The low cor- 
relation of aggression anxiety with fear of spirits in general is an 
outcome of differing correlations between aggression anxiety and 
fear of various specific kinds of spirits. Aggression anxiety tends 
to be correlated positively with fear of animal spirits and nega- 
tively with fear of ghosts (this general tendency may be noticed 
by inspection of Figure 4, though the skewed distribution of 
these specific measures leads us to feel that a correlation co- 
efficient might not be a suitable general measure of the tend- 
ency ). ; ; 

It also follows that predictions from the projection and dis- 
placement hypotheses made without consideration of conflict 
theory—predictions which we ventured in earlier sections of this 
chapter and which are paralleled in the interpretative use of 
these hypotheses by other writers—are not very adequate pre- 
dictions. The marked confirmation obtained for the prediction 
that fear of sorcerers would be positively correlated with ag- 
gression anxiety suggests, in the light of conflict theory, that 
the position of sorcerers along the similarity dimension is for 
most societies closer to that of animal spirits than to that of 
ghosts, for the outcome for fear of sorcerers was more like that 
obtained for animal spirits than like the outcome for ghosts. 

We would conclude that, of the several hypotheses we have 
considered in this chapter to account for the origins of fear of 
others, the hypotheses that trace fear of others to the projection 
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and displacement of aggression are much the most consistent 
with the whole range of findings we have been able to present. 
We would also conclude, however, that these hypotheses need 
to be set in a context of conflict theory and cannot be adequate 
in the simple, isolated form in which we first presented them. 


CHAPTER 183. Conclusion 


We mave asked in this study two distinct but related ques- 
tions, First, do early experiences in the life of an individual have 
a persisting effect on his personality? Second, do the personality 
characteristics of the typical member of a society determine in 
a measurable way any of the beliefs and practices in that soci- 
ety? The first question has to do with personality development, 
the second with culture integration. Although these two ques- 
tions can be considered and tested independently of one an- 
other, this was not possible in the present study. The evidence 
we have adduced for certain hypotheses about personality de- 
velopment has been equally relevant to hypotheses concerning 
culture integration. 

From our general interpretation of personality development 
and of culture integration, together with more specific hypoth- 
eses about each, we have made a number of predictions about 
cross-cultural relationships. Some of our predictions have not 
been confirmed. We cannot tell from the evidence of our study 
whether this failure of confirmation is due to errors in our 
theory of personality development, to errors in our theory of 
culture integration, or to the inadequacy and unreliability of 
the measures we have had to use. On the other hand, a number 
of our predictions have been confirmed. The confirmation has 
been sufficient, we feel, to suggest strongly that there are some 
principles of personality development which hold true for man- 
kind in general and not just for Western culture, and also to 
demonstrate the validity of the general notion of culture integra- 
tion through personality processes. The contributions of our 
study, as we see them, to each of these two general questions 
will be reviewed in the next two sections of this chapter. 
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CULTURE INTEGRATION 


The first problem, that of culture integration, may be divided 
into three aspects: first, the equivalence of habit and custom; 
second, the interrelation of various types of customs which we 
have called the custom complex; and third, the influence of 
personality variables on the integration of customs. 

We attempted in this study to define a custom (a unit of 
culture) as a type of habit (a unit of individual behavior). By 
doing this we felt that psychological principles which have been 
developed to account for the learning and performance of habits 
could be properly applied to explain certain problems at the 
level of culture. To establish this bridge between the levels of 
individual behavior and culture we formally defined a custom 
as a characteristic habit of a typical member of a cultural cate- 
gory of persons. Thus the habits of a typical member of a society; 
for example, which are characteristic of his membership in the 
society and not idiosyncratic, represent the general, i.e. non- 
specialized, customs of that society. 

Most of the principles of individual behavior are concerned 
either directly or indirectly with the determination of the 
strength or potential of a habit. That is, they are designed to 
predict the probability of occurrence, the intensity or amplitude, 
the latency, or the resistance to extinction of habits under vari- 
ous specified conditions. Our bridge definition implies then that 
customs will also vary in potential. The notion that customs vary 
in strength is not new in anthropology. Such concepts as the 
importance of a culture trait, the elaboration of a culture pattern, 
or the strength of a sanction have frequently been used in the 
past. Our concept of custom potential is another way of con- 
ceptualizing such variations in cultural units and one which has 
the advantage of permitting the application of certain prin- 
ciples of individual behavior. 

Since all our judgments were made in terms of the concept of 
custom potential and we were able to demonstrate a number 
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of relationships between customs which were both statistically 
significant and consistent with psychological principles, we feel 
that we have justified our assumption that a custom may be 
viewed as a special type of habit. We hope that this bridge defi- 
nition will further application of psychological principles at the 
cultural level. 

The principles developed to explain individual behavior, how- 
ever, must be used with caution. They have been generally 
tested in the laboratory where great care is taken to exclude 
uncontrolled variables and to study one habit or set of habits 
at a time. Studies of the interaction between habits in the same 
individual such as the recent experiments on conflict and on 
acquired drives and rewards have barely begun. Psychological 
studies of the interaction between two individuals are even more 
recent (cf. Sears, 1951). In general those who have been most 
concerned about such problems of interaction have been those 
who have focused their attention on the personality of indi- 
viduals and on the integration of culture. In applying principles 
drawn from controlled experiments in the laboratory, therefore, 
attention should be given to the effects of habit interaction both 
within a single individual and between individuals. 

Although we have been primarily concerned with the integra- 
tion of culture on the basis of personality variables, we have 
also considered another type of integration which has come 
primarily from the cultural rather than individual level of analy- 
sis. This type of integration is produced by what we have called 
the custom complex. It is derived from two major facts of social 
life—that of language and that of social interaction. These two 
factors lead to the differentiation of customs into a number of 
sub-types which are integrally related to one another. They are 
practices, beliefs, values, sanctions, rules, motives, and satis- 
factions, If one starts with a practice (a custom which effects 
a change in the environment), then associated with it are a set 
of beliefs about events and processes relevant to the practices; 
a set of values which symbolize the goodness or badness of the 
events involved in the practice; sanctions which are the reward- 
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ing or punishing tendencies of other members of the society in 
response to the proper or deviant performance of the practice; 
rules which specify acceptable and unacceptable variations in 
the performance of the practices; motives which produce what- 
ever acquired drives are associated with the practice; and, 
finally, satisfactions which produce whatever acquired rewards 
are associated with the practice. 

Since it was not the purpose of this study to test the validity 
of the type of culture integration implied by the above formula- 
tion of the custom complex, we have very little direct evidence 
bearing upon it. In Chapter 10, however, we did find that there 
was a consistent though not high relationship between certain 
beliefs about the cause of illness and certain therapeutic prac- 
tices which might be logically assumed to follow from such be- 
liefs. For example, those societies which have the belief that ill- 
ness results from ingestion tend to have therapeutic practices 
which would cause defecation or vomiting, i.e., would get the 
material causing illness out of the body. Such direct tests of the 
implication of the custom complex, however, should not be taken 
too seriously since we did not devise our variables for this pur- 
pose. The indirect evidence is more convincing. If some kind of 
cultural integration such as that implied by the custom complex 
were not operating, we could not have expected to find relation- 
ships between the motives and satisfactions of adults as inferred 
from child training and their beliefs and practices concerning 
illness. In other words, our interpretation of findings with re- 
spect to the personality integration of culture presupposes the 
custom complex. 

The personality integration of culture refers to the assumption 
that certain customs in a society are related to certain other 
customs in that same society by virtue of the personality of a 
typical member of the society. We are not using personality 
here in a precise sense but rather as a general concept referring 
to a set of variables which are general and persistent, and which 
are predictable from the so-called personality mechanisms. The 
particular personality variables chosen were the acquired drives 
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and acquired rewards associated with the oral, anal, sexual, de- 
pendence, and aggressive systems of behavior, guilt, and the 
fear of others. The mechanisms considered have been fixation, 
identification, projection, and displacement. 

The hypothesis that personality variables function to integrate 
culture, as tested in this study, is that customs relating to child- 
hood are integrated with customs in the projective systems of a 
culture through personality variables. Specifically, we assumed 
that child training practices and their immediate effect on the 
child, in developing satisfactions during infancy and anxieties 
during the process of socialization, are integrated with particu- 
lar explanations of illness and therapeutic practices. We found 
ample, though not uniform, verification of this general hypoth- 
esis. In a substantial number of instances child training prac- 
tices were found to be correlated with customs relating to ill- 
ness. Many of these correlations reached an acceptable level 
of statistical significance, and the relationships found were in 
the main consistent with one another. 

Although the theoretical basis for choosing our specific hy- 
potheses was that child training customs were the antecedents 
and customs relating to illness the consequents, an opposite 
interpretation of cause and effect could in many cases also ex- 
plain our results. In Chapter 9 we have discussed this problem 
in the case of negative fixation, and we will return to it in the 
next section of this chapter. Here it is important only to point 
out that this problem is irrelevant to our general demonstration 
of the role of personality in the integration of culture. Integra- 
tion may come about largely in the way we have emphasized, 
that is, through the influence of child training upon personality 
characteristics and the influence of those personality character- 
istics upon the projective systems of the culture. Or, conceivably, 
it may come about more importantly through a common influ- 
ence of adult personality characteristics upon child training 
practices and upon the projective systems. A preference for the 
latter explanation has, of course, the present disadvantage of 
leaving unexplained the origin of the personality characteristics; 
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but it does not challenge our evidence for the importance of 
those characteristics in bringing about an integration of diverse 
customs in widely separated custom complexes." 

Another aspect of culture integration is relevant, though not 
crucial, to this problem of the direction of causation. We refer 
to the integration between maintenance systems and child train- 
ing practices, where the primary direction of effect seems likely 
to be from maintenance systems as antecedent to child training 
practices as effect. By maintenance systems we mean the eco- 
nomic, political, and social organizations of a society—the basic 
customs surrounding the nourishment, sheltering, and protec- 
tion of its members, which seem a likely source of influence on 
child training practices. The main causal sequence, we would 
suggest, might then be as follows: 

maintenance systems — child training practices > personal- 

ity variables —> projective systems 

We have in this study been principally concerned with the 
last three units in this sequence, dealing with child training 
practices and projective systems as observable variables and 
interpreting the relation between them in terms of personality 


1. It is of course conceivable that the integration might be directly be- 
tween the “projective systems” (which would then not merit that name) 
and the child training practices, personality characteristics being quite 
irrelevant. That such a connection may occur in some instances is sug- 
gested, for example, by a passage we have quoted (page 100) from 
Beatrice Whiting’s account of aggression training among the Paiute; it will 
be seen there that among the Paiute the belief in sorcery seems to play 
some role in contributing to the severity of socialization of aggression. But 
to apply such an interpretation to the entire body of data presented in this 
study would require a great variety of specific and in some cases implausi- 
ble assumptions. For example, it would have to be assumed that fear of 
animal spirits rather than of human spirits leads parents to severe socializa- 
tion of aggression in their children; that for people to blame illness on acts 
of the patient leads them to emphasize the role of parents and relatives 
rather than nonrelatives in child training, ete. The combination of ineffi- 
ciency and implausibility in this line of interpretation (considered as 4 


possible sole explanation of our findings) leads us to feel that it requires 
no further discussion. 
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as a set of hypothetical intervening variables. We have used 
maintainence systems once in a test of an hypothesis, when in 
Chapter 11 (pp. 250-253) we tested the relation between resi- 
dence customs and our index of guilt; the purpose there was 
simply to make an indirect test of a relation between guilt and 
an aspect of child training practices for which we did not have 
a dependable measure and which seemed likely to be partially 
dependent on residence customs. It is now pertinent, however, 
to consider directly the question of the effect of maintenance 
systems upon child training practices. 

Because this question is rather apart from the main problem 
of our study, we have made no attempt at systematic explora- 
tion of it in this book. We will, however, summarize here certain 
illustrative findings which have been presented in an informal 
report by Murdock and Whiting (1951). 

The form of marriage is one aspect of social structure which 
appears to be clearly related to child training practices. Most of 
our societies may be classified into three groups, according to 
form of marriage: monogamy, sororal polygyny (in which co- 
wives customarily are sisters), and non-sororal polygyny (in 
which co-wives are not sisters). The implications of marriage 
form for child training practices have to do primarily with a 
contrast between sororal polygyny and the two other forms of 
marriage. Societies with sororal polygyny are found in general 
to be more indulgent in the initial care of the young child, and 
less severe in subsequent socialization, than either of the other 
groups of societies. This finding seems quite reasonable in the 
light of Murdock’s account of other implications of sororal po- 
lygyny. “Sisters, of course, have learned to adapt their behavior 
to one another in their family of procreation, and they carry 
their habits of cooperation and mutual tolerance with them 
when they move from the home of their father to that of their 
husband. Unlike other co-wives, they do not have to start from 
scratch, so to speak, in the learning of adaptive behavior” ( Mur- 
dock, 1949, pp. 30-31). Murdock goes on to show that under 
non-sororal polygyny the co-wives often occupy separate dwell- 
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ings, whereas under sororal polygyny the co-wives generally live 
together in the same house. It would appear, then, that sororal 
polygyny encourages indulgence and relatively lenient training 
of children because the co-wives, being cooperative and in 
proximity to each other, willingly share each other’s burdens. 
In non-sororal polygyny, however, rivalry or lack of proximity 
often prevents such sharing. In monogamy there is less oppor- 
tunity for the one wife’s burden of child training and household 
duties to be shared with anyone else. 

A second aspect of social structure which appears to be re- 
lated to child training practices is the structure of the family 
unit. Here the significant contrast is between extended families 
and nonextended families. In societies with extended families 
a single household is occupied by members of several genera- 
tions; for example, with a matrilocal extended family, a typical 
household may consist of an elderly couple, their daughters, and 
the husbands and children of their daughters. In societies with 
nonextended families the typical household consists only of a 
man, his wife or wives, and their unmarried children; when the 
children get married, they leave to establish new and separate 
family units of their own. From the point of view of child train- 
ing, what is likely to be significant about this contrast is the 
question of whether a young child’s grandparents are or are not 
members of the immediate household. It turns out, as reported 
by Murdock and Whiting, that this difference in family structure 
has no consistent relation to early indulgence of the child’s oral 
and dependent needs, nor to weaning and toilet training, al- 
though societies with extended families are found to be on the 
average more severe in their socialization of dependent, ag- 
gressive, and sexual behavior, It would appear that with respect 
Hoo ag systems of behavior, which are generally more 
' evant than the other two to the basic moral rules of a society, 
t e presence of the grandparents tends to make for more stern 
imposition of those rules. 
If customs of marriage and family organization influence child 
training practices, it is probable that other aspects of the main- 
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tenance systems of a society do likewise. We have no evidence 
to present to illustrate the potential influence of the economic 
and political customs on child training, but it seems probable 
that such relationships could be found. In any event, the as- 
sumption of the general primacy of the maintenance systems 
in the chain of cause and effect seems at present to be plausible. 
The maintenance systems may of course also have a direct in- 
fluence on personality variables other than by way of influencing 
child training practices; investigation of this question, however, 
would require another study which would have to proceed in 
part from different hypotheses and with different data and tech- 
niques from those used in the present study.? 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Since our study of the personality integration of culture depends 
upon the use of hypotheses about personality development, the 
results are pertinent to the more general problem of how person- 
ality develops as well as to the more specific question of the 
role played by this development in the integration of culture. 
The hypotheses about personality development which we have 
tested in this study are for the most part drawn from psycho- 
analytic theory. We have modified them, however, from the 
original form in which they are expressed in psychoanalytic 
writings. Our modifications derive primarily from a reinterpreta- 
tion of these hypotheses in the light of general behavior theory. 
We have made this reinterpretation for two reasons. One reason 
proceeds from a very general consideration; we see behavior 
theory as providing the possibility of integrating knowledge of 
re direct influence is provided by Merton’s 
ipation in a bureaucratic organization tends 
to produce certain effects on the personality of its members, regardless of 


their previous background. Another example is provided by Riesman’s ac- 
count (1950) of changes in typical personality of members of our society 
in recent generations; a part of his thesis has to do with direct effects of the 
maintenance systems upon adult participants, though he also recognizes 


an effect of the maintenance systems upon the child training practices. 


2. An example of this mo 
suggestion (1940) that partic 
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personality development with knowledge of other behavior 
phenomena. The other reason is more specific to our study. What 
we see as a promising attack upon the problem of culture integra- 
tion is one which makes use of the concepts of general behavior 
theory; in order to make use of this approach in our particular 
study, then, we needed to use the concepts of general behavior 
theory rather than the concepts of psychoanalytic theory. 

We have, then, adapted hypotheses from psychoanalysis, ex- 
pressed them in the conceptual framework of behavior theory, 
and applied them to the problem of culture integration. But the 
fact that we have thus tested them in a context of culture inte- 
gration has a special implication of importance. The test has 
involved cross-cultural predictions which we can hope to find 
confirmed only to the extent that the hypotheses have validity 
as universal hypotheses about human behavior in all cultural 
settings. 

The hypotheses we are testing have been developed in the 
effort to explain individual differences in personality among 
members of Western European or American society. They have, 
to be sure, not yet been very adequately tested even there. But 
even to the extent that they have been tested there, it remains 
possible that they may be valid only for the explanation of indi- 
vidual differences within our society. They may be essentially 
culture-bound hypotheses whose validity is dependent upon 
the particular social structure and customs of our society. For 
purposes of immediate practical application in psychiatric work 
it may not matter greatly whether they are thus culture-bound 
or whether they have a more general validity for mankind at 
large. But for application in other societies, and in our own soci- 
sae Eons een gery aliy 
knowledge rather ae. ri jaim seeking to establish 
ap E a o apply it, the question of generality 

e eee na ce ich could hardly be overlooked. 
viduals within our oe i personality develop ment of indi- 

i society, then, the special contribution 
of our study is to test the more general validity of notions which 
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have first been developed there. The very diversity of customs in 
various societies which so strikingly illustrates the variability of 
human behavior permits a test of the universal presence of com- 
mon basic processes underlying this variability. 

The problem in personality development around which our 
study was primarily planned is that of fixation. Psychoanalytic 
theory has suggested that extreme frustration or extreme in- 
dulgence of a particular form of behavior in childhood may pro- 
duce a continuing fixation of interest on that particular form of 
behavior. We modified the original psychoanalytic formulation 
of this idea in several ways, of which the most important to recall 
in this summary are the following: 

1. We split the hypothesis of fixation into two separate hy- 
potheses suggested by an application of general behavior theory. 
One is that positive fixation, consisting primarily of acquired 
reward, would result from a high degree of indulgence of a par- 
ticular form of behavior. The other is that negative fixation, con- 
sisting primarily of acquired drive, would result from a high 
degree of frustration of a particular form of behavior. 

2, We proposed to deal with fixation in each of five systems 
of behavior. The psychoanalytic concept of fixation has been 
applied principally to the oral and anal systems and to certain 
components of the sexual system. Dependence and aggression 
have tended to be viewed, in psychoanalytic treatment of the 
problem, as in part an outgrowth or consequence of these other 
systems. We have instead treated dependence and aggression 
as independent systems, and have treated each of the five sys- 
tems as a whole. (This latter decision was not entirely a matter 
of deliberate choice, but proceeded partly from the character 
of the data available to us.) "i 

The general outcome of our study of fixation was to justify 
the separation we made between positive fixation and negative 
fixation and to provide clear confirmation for the hypothesis of 
negative fixation. For the hypothesis of positive fixation we 
obtained in general only some very tentative confirmation, but 
certainly no suggestion that it is the same process as that of 
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negative fixation. In the case of positive fixation we obtained 
the strongest evidence in the case of a later period of childhood 
rather than an earlier period; progressive satisfaction showed 
more consistent relationships to our indices of positive fixation 
than did initial satisfaction. In the case of negative fixation our 
main test of the hypothesis had to do with the effects of anxiety 
developed during the period of socialization for each system of 
behavior, and it was here that we found our strongest evidence 
for the operation of negative fixation. But we did find some strik- 
ing evidence for negative fixation as a result even of experiences 
during the initial period of infancy and very early childhood. 
It is possible that this difference between the permanence of 
early positive and early negative fixation may be a consequence 
solely of differences in the extent to which the two are reinforced 
later in life by a continuation of the same social pressures, It 
seems more likely to us, however, that this difference is also 
due to a more basic difference between acquired drives and 
acquired rewards in the ease with which they are unlearned. 
Finally, the difference in degree of confirmation of the two hy- 
potheses—of positive fixation and of negative fixation—may be 
in considerable part due to the greater adequacy of the cultural 
indices we used for negative fixation in comparison with those 
used for positive fixation. 
The outcome of our tests of fixation was not uniform for the 
five systems of behavior we dealt with. The most definite evi- 
dence for fixation came from analysis of the oral, dependence, 
and aggressive systems of behavior. There was not a complete 
lack of evidence of personality effects of training in the anal 
and sexual systems; in the chapter on positive fixation we found 
somewhat stronger evidence for those two systems than for the 
other three, and in the chapter on fear of others we presented 
additional evidence pointing to lasting effects of training in the 
sexual system. But viewed as a whole, the evidence for a lasting 
effect of child training practices on personality is more striking 
or the other three systems—oral, dependence, 


and aggression. This outcome certainly appears to justify our 
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treating dependence and aggression as distinct systems of be- 
havior. It might be tempting to go further, with other critics of 
Freudian theory, and argue from this outcome that Freudian 
theory exaggerated the importance of the biological drives as- 
sociated with the anal and sexual systems of behavior, and gave 
too little recognition to the importance of what may well be en- 
tirely learned drives associated with dependence and aggression 
(and with other systems of behavior we have not dealt with). 
The outcome of our study alone, however, would in our opinion 
not justify such an argument. There are too many technical 
difficulties which might adequately explain each negative find- 
ing in our study. 

The second problem in personality development which we 
have explored by the cross-cultural method is that of the origins 
of guilt. We showed that guilt does not appear to be entirely 
explicable as a simple consequence of degree of socialization 


anxiety. We then tested several specific hypotheses about the 
origins of guilt which were all derived from the general psycho- 
f guilt as a consequence of the child’s 


analytic interpretation 0 

identification with his parents. The outcome here was not nearly 

so striking as in the case of negative fixation. Yet there is a gen- 
tha few clearly significant findings, 


eral thread of consistency, Wi 
which offers some definite support for the interpretation of guilt 
as a consequence of identification. We presented an account 


of this mechanism as involving the child’s rewarding himself 
by imitation of the parents’ evaluative responses, showing that 
the tendency for the child to do so is especially strong if the 
parents’ direct expression of approval is partially withdrawn 
at a time when the child is strongly driven to obtain that ap- 


proval. 
The final problem in 


personality development with which we 
have dealt is that of the origins of the unrealistic fear of other 
persons and of spirits. Here we have in a sense taken for granted 
that each aspect of child training has the long-term conse- 
quences which were confirmed in our study of fixation, and 
have then asked the question, Of what adult personality char- 
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acteristics, resulting from socialization practices, is the fear of 
others an outcome? We found that the fear of others is primarily 
associated with anxiety about aggression. We showed that this 
result could be an outcome either of the mechanism of projec- 
tion or of the mechanism of displacement. Consideration of 
either of these mechanisms in the light of modern conflict theory 
suggests, however, that the relative tendency to fear various 
objects should vary with the strength of anxiety about aggres- 
sion and with the strength of the tendency to be aggressive. 
Insofar as we were able to test the implications of conflict theory, 
in the form in which we presented it, our data confirm those 
implications. For the aggressive system of behavior these re- 
sults, depending as they do upon the assumption of fixation, 
further strengthen the evidence for fixation. 

For each of these three major problems in personality de- 
velopment we feel that two main objectives are accomplished 
by our study. First, we have tried to take some effective steps 
in the direction of bringing together the valuable clinical in- 
sights deriving from the work of psychoanalysis and the fruitful 
constructs and generalizations deriving from the experimental 
work of behavior theorists. Second, having formulated hypoth- 
eses about personality development which come from this fusion 
of the two theoretical approaches, we have made a beginning 
toward testing their universal validity for the explanation of 
human behavior. 

When our findings are considered as relevant to personality 
development, the direction of the cause-effect relationship be- 
comes a more fundamental problem than when they are con- 
sidered as relevant to culture integration. Let us imagine for 
the moment that our findings are due entirely to an effect of 
adult personality characteristics upon child training practices. 
As we have already indicated in the previous section of this 
chapter, in these circumstances our findin gs would still illustrate 
the personality integration of culture; the particular personality 
processes responsible for the integration would simply be dif- 
ferent from those to which the integration is ascribed in the 
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hypotheses we have formulated in this book. But under these 
circumstances our findings would not pertain at all to personal- 
ity development; they would simply illustrate the manifold ex- 
pression in behavior of the already developed personalities of 
the adult members of a society. Hence for our findings to be 
relevant to personality development the direction of the cause- 
effect relationship must be at least in part that which is pre- 
supposed in the hypotheses we have formulated: an influence of 
child training practices upon adult personality. 

It is an unfortunate defect of the correlational method, as 
we have stated earlier in the book, that it can provide no con- 
clusive evidence about the direction of causal relationships. 
The experimental method, which is superior in this respect, is 
generally not applicable to testing hypotheses about personality 
development. It may be possible in the future, particularly when 
fuller field data are available on personality in primitive socie- 
ties, to improve on the methods we have used by analyzing a 
greater variety of variables simultaneously and attending to 
their interrelationships. But for greater confidence in conclu- 
sions about personality development we must also place hope in 
the possibility of consistent results from many studies which 
test the same hypotheses under a variety of particular circum- 
stances. A position might then be reached where these hypoth- 
eses provided the only reasonable, unified, and consistent 
explanation of the whole body of findings, for the alternative ex- 
planations might consist largely of a special set of ad hoc hypoth- 
eses for each set of findings. am. 

Our study makes some contribution toward such a scientific 
goal. For the hypotheses we have tested are based on hypotheses 
which have been developed primarily in one setting, that of 
the clinical study of individuals in our society, and which have 
received a good deal of informal, unsystematic confirmation in 
that setting; where we have obtained confirmatory evidence in 
this study, the confirmation has come from a radically different 
source. Systematic comparison of child training with later per- 
sonality characteristics, for individual differences among mem- 
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bers of one society, provides another different source of evidence 
which is beginning to be utilized in studies of personality de- 
velopment. The findings of our study add considerably, we be- 
lieve, to the probable validity of the hypotheses for which we 
obtained positive results. They should thus encourage the at- 
tempt to test these hypotheses in other settings. In this way we 
see this study as playing a role in a growing system of scientific 
knowledge about personality development, a system in which 
no one item is conclusive but which may as a whole justify a 
high degree of confidence in the hypotheses that are most con- 
sistently confirmed. 


INCIDENTAL IMPLICATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


From our study certain implications and suggestions may be 
drawn which are somewhat aside from the main purposes of the 
study. 

For one thing, of course, we have provided a better basis 
than was available before for setting our own child training 
practices in a universal perspective. We have compared the 
child training practices of a group of midwestern urban middle- 
class families with those ot our sample of primitive societies. 
We found that this American group is generally non-indulgent 
during infancy, in a hurry to start the training process (espe- 
cially with respect to weaning and toilet training), and quite 
severe in the general socialization of their children. This Ameri- 
can group differs most markedly from our sample of primitive 
societies with respect to toilet training, being both exceptionally 
early and exceptionally severe. They are nearest the norm in the 
treatment of aggression, being only slightly above average in 
the severity with which they socialize this system of behavior. 

Some readers may be inclined to use our findings in formu- 
lating practical advice about child rearing in our society. To 
such readers we would like to express two cautions. One is that 
our study has not been planned or conducted with any special 
attention to goodness of adjustment. Some of the terms we have 
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used, such as fixation, identification, projection and displace- 
ment, have been commonly used in a context where goodness of 
adjustment is being considered. We have tried to give these 
terms a non-evaluative meaning, however, and would caution 
against any simple assumption that a high or low degree of any 
of our variables is necessarily desirable or undesirable in general. 

A second caution is that any advice about child rearing needs 
to be carefully thought out in relation to the specific cultural 
setting to which it is to be applied, as well as in relation to gen- 
eral principles. The comparisons we have made between an 
American middle-class group and our sample of primitive socie- 
ties are relevant here. In addition we would stress the evidence 
we have offered which shows the dependence of child training 
practices upon the maintenance systems of a society, Advice 
about child training in our society has too often been promul- 
gated without adequate attention to this dependence, as though 
child training practices were an entirely independent element 
of culture which could be altered at will. The cultural context 
needs to be examined carefully, both to judge the probable 
difficulty of effecting a change and to judge what other effects 
a change might have in addition to the effects that are intended. 

Other suggestions relate to our indices of personality charac- 
teristics rather than to our measures of child training practices. 
We used customary reactions to illness as our indices of person- 


cs, and found much evidence that this use was 


ality characteristi 
justified. Reactions to illness are probably much more impor- 
er primitive conditions of 


tantly infl d by personality und 
ra Seer oS X t time. The presence, and 


life than in our society at the presen 
the wide diffusion, of scientific knowledge about the causes 


and cures of illness undoubtedly restricts the range of variation 
in response to illness which might otherwise be found in our 
society as a result of personality differences between one person 
and another. Yet the diffusion of scientific knowledge about 


i Jude the possible operation of 

illness does not altogether exclu > P ey ra 

personality variables in influencing reactions to illness. The same 
fferent emotional meaning 


scientific knowledge can have a di 
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for different persons. Consider, for example, the fact that many 
diseases are known to depend upon microorganisms and upon 
their transmission from one person to another. Knowing that 
he is suffering from such a disease, one person may tend to blame 
others for having so callously gone about in public while sick 
and hence giving him the disease, while another person may 
blame himself for having carelessly exposed himself by contact 
with others rather than remaining more isolated. Still other 
persons suffering from the same disease may react emotionally 
in a way that depends upon emphasizing differential suscepti- 
bility to contagion. Such people may in effect ask themselves, 
“Why did I not succeed in warding off the disease, as I have 
on other occasions when I must have been exposed?” One per- 
son may answer this question by blaming himself for not getting 
enough exercise; another by blaming himself for not having 
taken his daily vitamins recently; still another by blaming others 
who have stirred up in him violent aggressive feelings which 
have kept him awake nights and brought him to a point of ex- 
haustion. 

People may also differ widely in their preferred therapeutic 
techniques. One person places great reliance on laxatives, what- 
ever the ailment; another is greatly comforted by swallowing 
pills or sucking on cough drops. For some, rest and assurance of 
being well taken care of by others may seem essential; for still 
others, a resolution to quit smoking, to temper sexual indulgence, 
or to eat fewer fatty foods, may play an important part in en- 
abling them to feel they are getting well and will then be able 
to stay well. 

The outcome of our study would of course suggest that such 
variations in reaction to illness, among different individuals in 
our society, are likely to be in considerable part a product of 
variations in general personality characteristics among them. It 
would also suggest, thou gh less persuasively, that the personality 
characteristics determining these reactions to illness are in part 
a resultant of variations in the experience of different individuals 
in childhood, variations among individuals in our society which 
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are parallel to those we have dealt with among societies in cus- 
tomary child training practices. We have no evidence to present 
on this question of the origins of individual differences in re- 
actions to illness among members of our society. It seems likely, 
however, that clear awareness of such possibilities could be use- 
ful to physicians in dealing with their patients’ emotional re- 
actions to illness, attempts at self-medication, and attitudes to- 
ward treatment prescribed or recommended by physicians. 
In the light of our general purpose in this study, the concentra- 
tion of attention on reactions to illness was a matter of conven- 
ience. Other possible cultural indices of adult personality 
at well have been chosen instead for analysis. 
It seems likely that what we have found to be true for reactions 
to illness would also be true for a variety of other customs. The 
term “projective systems” as applied to a variety of customs 
implies an expectation that they will be in considerable part a 
reflection of personality characteristics. Thus our findings should 
be of some interest to students of art, mythology, and religion. 
Even within the framework of a well-established body of belief 
and practice, such as that of Christianity or Mohammedanism, 
there is room for considerable variation in emphasis and inter- 
pretation from one cultural group to another and from one 
period to another. Such variation may be influenced by differ- 
ences in typical personality among various cultural groups, dif- 
ferences which in turn may be in part a function of variations 
in child training practices. Here again we have no evidence to 
offer, and merely wish to call attention to suggestions which 
emerge from our study and which may merit further explora- 
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tions at which it is directed. Its ultimate significance depends 
upon its place in a larger body of accumulating knowledge. 
Our study should not be taken as establishing the validity of 
certain hypotheses beyond reasonable doubt. It should rather 
be taken as contributing some evidence of their validity, and 
as showing clearly that they are worthy of further investigation. 
Further cross-cultural study, and further systematic studies of 
the correlates of individual differences within our society and 
within other societies, are needed before we can feel a great 
deal of confidence one way or the other in a judgment about the 
validity of any of the hypotheses we have tested here. For this 
reason we hope that our study will serve to stimulate such work. 

In the case of future cross-cultural research, the difficulties 
we have faced in our study highlight certain technical needs. 
Studies of this sort are handicapped by the small number of 
societies for which relevant information is available. We hope 
therefore that our study may help strengthen the interest of 
ethnographic fieldworkers in collecting the kinds of information 
that are needed for cross-cultural studies of culture and person- 
ality, so that better information may eventually be available 
for a larger number of societies. Studies of this sort are also 
handicapped (in relation to some of their aims) by the neces- 
sity of relying upon cultural indices of personality characteris- 
tics rather than upon more direct measures of the personality 
characteristics of the present members of a society. Hence there 
is great potential value for cross-cultural research in the use 
of projective techniques and other technical devices which can 
yield these direct measures. But for purposes of cross-cultural 
comparison it is important that these techniques be of such 
a nature and applied in such a way that real comparison between 
one society and another is justified. We hope that our study 
may stimulate further efforts toward the solution of these tech- 
nical problems which have already begun to receive much 
attention in recent years, 
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APPENDIX 


IN THIS APPENDIX are presented the major data, as analyzed by our judges, 
which were utilized in our study. Listed here are all the ratings or judg- 
ments used for the tests of our main hypotheses, with the following excep- 
tions: 

1. Ratings of child training practices which did not meet our inter- 
mediate criterion of confidence (cf. p- 59) are omitted. Such ratings were 
used only to illustrate the effect of including judgments of low reliability 
(in Chapter 9); we feel they probably have no other use to justify their 
inclusion here. 

2. Where ratings and rankings are both available, we present here 
only the ratings. We will be glad to supply the rankings to any reader who 
may wish them. 

8. Most of the variables used only in Chapter 11 are not included here, 
as they are presented in the tables in that chapter for the societies for which 
the index of guilt is available. Ages at beginning of socialization are not 
presented in tables, however, and are included here. : 

The appendix is for convenience broken into two halves, one dealing 
with child training practices and one dealing with customs relating to 
illness. 


CHILD TRAINING PRACTICES 


The variables of child training practices are designated by capital letters, 
as follows. 
Ratings of initial satisfaction potential (described on pp. 50-52) 
A. Oral satisfaction potential 
B. Anal satisfaction potential 
C. Sexual satisfaction potential 
D. Dependence satisfaction potential 
E. Aggression satisfaction potential 
(For variables A through E the plain type means that all three 
judges were confident of their ratings; italics mean that the rat- 
ings reached our intermediate criterion of confidence; and a 


l 
i 
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dash means that ratings were not made or did not reach our 
intermediate criterion of confidence.) 

F. Average satisfaction potential (i.e., average of variables A 

through E) 
(For variable F the plain type means that the value is based 
on confident judgments for all 5 variables; italics mean that it 
is based on judgments of at least intermediate confidence for 
all 5 variables.) 
Ratings of socialization anxiety (described on pp. 52-55) 

G. Oral socialization anxiety 

H. Anal socialization anxiety 

I. Sexual socialization anxiety 

J. Dependence socialization anxiety 

K. Aggression socialization anxiety 
(For code for these variables see note above under variable E.) 

L. Average socialization anxiety 
(For code for this variable see note above under variable F.) 

Estimated age at beginning of serious socialization (described on 


pp. 55-56) 

M. Age at weaning 

N. Age at toilet training 

O. Age at beginning of modesty training 

P. Age at beginning of training in heterosexual play inhibition 

Q. Age at beginning of independence training 
(For variables M through Q no distinction is made between 
the few confident judgments and the greater number which 
meet only the intermediate criterion of confidence.) 


Cusroms RELATING TO ILLNESS 


Customs relating to illness are designated by small letters, as follows. 
Explanations of illness (defined on pp. 150-153) 
a. Oral explanations 
b. Anal explanations 
c. Sexual explanations 
d. Dependence explanations 
e. Aggression explanations 
(For variables a through e, 
absence, as defined on p. 154.) 
Performance therapies (defined on pp. 
f. Oral performance therapy 
g. Anal performance therapy 


+ means presence and 0 means 


194-197) 
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h. Sexual performance therapy 
i. Dependence performance therapy 
j- Aggression performance therapy 
(For variables f through j, + means presence and 0 means 
absence, as defined on pp. 193-197. A dash means that the 
culture failed to be rated at all by one judge on therapy.) 
Avoidance therapies (defined on pp. 209-210) 
k. Oral avoidance therapies 
l. Anal avoidance therapies 
m. Sexual avoidance therapies 
n. Dependence avoidance therapies 
o. Aggression avoidance therapies 
(For variables k through o, -+ means presence and 0 means 
absence, as defined on p. 210. A dash means that the culture 
failed to be rated at all by one judge on therapy.) 
Fear of others (defined on pp. 263-265 and 286) 
p. Fear of human beings 
q. Fear of spirits 
r. Over-all fear of others 
s. Fear of ghosts 
t. Fear of animal spirits 
(For variables p through t the entry is the sum of ratings by 
two judges, each on a scale from 0 to 6.) 
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Projective systems, 120, 121, 310; 
see also Explanations of illness 

Psychoanalytic theory, 13, 14, 313, 
814; of displacement, 276-280; 
of fixation, 129-189, 315; of 
guilt, 224-227; of paranoia, 
269-272; of projection, 273, 
274 

Pukapukans, 80, 83, 89, 90, 92, 93, 
156, 158-161, 234, 289, 245, 
249, 251 

Punishment, 240-246; see also Anx- 


iety 


Reinforcement. See Reward 

Residence rules, 251-253 

Reward, 21, 135, 136, 139-141, 
145, 146, 243; see also Satis- 
faction 

Rules, 30 

Rwala, 161, 234, 239, 245, 249, 
251 


Samoans, 2, 156, 159, 160, 234, 
239, 245, 249, 251 

Sanctions, 29, 30 

Sanpoil, 161 

Satisfaction, 30, 31; initial, 47, 50- 
52, 67, 169, 170, 192, 198, 199; 
progressive, 199-209; see also 
Aggression satisfaction, Anal 
satisfaction, Dependence satis- 
faction, Oral satisfaction, Sex 
satisfaction 


CHILD TRAINING AND PERSONALITY 


Sex 
‘anxiety: fixation of, 143, 159, 
162-165, 178, 186, 187, 189, 
202-205, 209, 210; relation to 
fear of others, 269-272, 281- 
284; relation to guilt, 235-237 
explanations of illness, 152 
satisfaction: fixation of, 143, 167, 
168, 196, 200, 202-205, 209, 
210; relation to fear of others, 
282, 283 
therapeutic practices, 196, 209, 
210, 321-323 
training: age of, related to guilt, 
256; examples of, 77-91; rela- 
tion to other systems, 107-118 
Siriono, 73, 75-77, 89, 90, 100, 101, 
103, 156-161, 234, 289, 245, 
249, 251 
Slave, 156, 158 
Social control, 220-227, 258-262 
Social structure, 251-253, 311, 312 
Socialization: age of, 55, 56, 254- 
258, 261, 262; agents of, 246- 
254; anxiety, 233-235, 266- 
269, see also Anxiety, sociali- 
zation; techniques of, 240- 
246; see also Aggression, Anal, 
Dependence, Oral, Sex 
Sorcery, 100, 123, ch. 12 
Spirits, ch. 12 
Superego, 225-227 


Tanala, 74, 76, 77, 87, 88, 103, 156, 
158, 159, 234, 239, 245, 249, 
251 

Teton, 82, 156, 158, 159, 161, 234, 
239, 245, 249, 251 

Therapeutic practices, 119-121, 
127, 128, 146, 192, 193, 206- 
215 


SUBJECT INDEX 
Thonga, 41, 156, 161, 229, 234, 


239, 245, 249, 251 s 
Tikopia, 81, 104, 160, 234, 239, 245, 
249, 251 


Toilet training. See Anal training 

Trobrianders, 84, 156, 159, 160, 
234, 239, 245, 249, 251 

Value, 28, 29 

Venda, 156 


858 


Wapisiana, 81 

Warrau, 156 

Weaning. See Oral training 

Western Apache, 85, 88, 158-161 

Wogeo, 156, 158-161, 234, 239, 
245, 249, 251 


Yakut, 86, 91, 234, 239, 245, 249 


Zuni, 161 
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